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, Preface 



The otiginal i^tioft of the Teacher's Guide to World Literature was under- 
taken as a-monunientai- task by Rofert O'Neal and published by the National 
CouncU of Teachers of EngUsh in 1^66. It was intended to encourage reading 
beyond tiie tradiUonal English and. American' texts by making available a 
useful resource in an, area in which few teachers hkd' adequate preparatios. 
Th& purpose of extending student readiag beyond Votks written in English 
was o{)vioys: to mak^ students kware of other cultures arid at the same time 
to bring them to understand the universality of the human character and 
leondilion. Iht Guide did^not provide instant expertise. 'it did, however, 
offer, as the title suggests, guidance in what was then a largely unknown 
field for many. • . • - 

•Today, more than a decade lateF, world literature in translation, is an 
accepted field of study from high school through college. There can be little 
doiibt thiit the Guide has furnished some impetus in that development. ■ 

It became increasingly clear to the Committee on ^Comparative and World 
Uteraturc, as it followed the growth of interest in th^ fi&Id, that perspectives 
on world Uterature change and that new works appear-clamying for atteh- 
tioi^ a revision of the Guide would be required. Several years ago, therefore, 
the Committee requested and received permission froin the Council to ' 
undertake this task. • 

The new Guide to World LUerature relies heavily on the pioneer w^rlk of 
Robert O'Neal, retaining, in fact, a substantial number of entries more or less 
as he wrote them. Some entries-have been dropped because the importance of 
certain writers has diminished or because the wpr^s of othef writers now 
• appear to have greater salience. The limited section on Epgjish and American 
writers has been eliminated altogether, since, these authors are generally 
taught in British or American literature coiirses. A sub^tial aumber oC 
African and Asian writer have been added because interest iji these literatures , ; 
has grown over the past ten years and because translations have become mote ' ' 
available. Finally, the target audience for the Guide has been expanded to 
Include college |tudents, especially those in the first two years and thoije in 
the community ^(^Ueges-which also developed substantially during the past 
decade. Even this elision, however, cannot alter the fact that Guide 
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is not all-inclusive; certain of the most wMely known works have been omit- 
ted in favor of lesser known titles* , 

A significant feature of tfl^ original editiom which was retained and in 
sonie cases exf^anded is the "comparative comment/' The critical st^ce is 
similar, with thematic and^gen«;(jic corriments as well as historical obsertatioqis. 
A bibliography is provided. * / . 

A mijor difference betwgea^he first and the revised editions is that the 
latter was done bst^ommittee. It has taken «n entire committee to updatc 
what Robert Q'^eatoriginally and singlehandedly wrought, . * 
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Introduction, 



Hie Guide to World Literature provides a unique resource for creating a 
cour^ of literature, suggesting as it does individual works that may be used to 

jjlpid th^ limits of .textbook anthologies. Its arrangement is ^phahetic^ b'y 

•"^jilUior, avoiding national historical progressions and dassification by genre, 
although a separate index by title is provided. The Guide suggests a view of 
literature. which looks to the universal experiences reflected in literature. As 

.we move into multi-national economic, ecological* and cuUural enterprises 
and inter-depcndencies,-it becoVnes increasingly important for students to 
recogniae national^similarities anil differences, but above all to recognize oux 
common bond, our common iof^.^A stuuy of world literature contributes 
much to an appreciation and understanding of the heritage we share. 

"Give me something contemporary, sometlung relevant to my life!" is 
often the cry of students, yet, Murasaki, the eleventh, century Japanese 

. novelist, is applauded in critical circles for his "inodernity." Writers of the 
past can be our contemporaii^for in literature the past is always in the 
present as well as a part.ofjhjlw. An6Murasaki's Sliining Prince can be our 
companioh in the twentieth^enjpy as he was to the Japanese in the eleventh 

.centujy: Literature, in brief, frees lis from a linear view of time, suggesting 
as' it does other concepts of time-th^^ all exists simultaneously or that time 
is cyclical. 

The Thematic Approach 

The thematic approaeh provides the best opportunity to foster an interest in 
literature and.literary values and a conceA for enduring and changing human 
values. At the same tinle, the teaclxcr has the opportunity ^\ each new 
work to raise the student's cultural and historical awareness. The number of 
themes is endless, of course: love, injustice, oppression, grief, conflict, tran- 
sience, separation, war. Consider, for eStample, the theme of oppression. It 
may be personal oppression, the Korean mother-in-law's treatment of her 
daughter-in-kiw, or group oppression, the exploitation of one nation by 
another, or an interweaving of the two. Such atheme"r»ay be. explored by 
jj^.cting, for example, Anne Frank's The Diary of a Young Girl (the Nazi 
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occupation of the Netherlands during World War 11); Richard' Kim*$ Zp^/ 
Names (the Japanese annexation of Korea in tliis century); Kartinrs Letters 
of a Javanese Frificess (the ^Dutch colonization of Java-now Indonesia).' 
These works have m common young people seeking a personal identity during 
a period when 'their countiie^'are dominated by oulside'powersj . 

Individual and cultural differenfces may be explored by examining time. 
Jay Gatsby in ^cott Fitzgerald's 72^^ Great, datsby believes he can recap^ure 
tim^, that time can be made to stand stilLin contrast , Shingo, the hero in the 
Japanese work The Sourtd Iff the Aiourham by Yasunari Kawabata* is ke^ly 
aware of the passing of time; however, the reader's respoiise to Gatsby and 
Shingo is similar. The transiency of tin\e is explored by the Freich writer 
Colette in My Mother^s^House and in Sido, Ijy the Japanese writer^Murasaki 
in Tlte Tate of Genji; and by the Ahierican writer ^Villa Gather in Lucy 
Cayheart. These three writers in the works mentioned may also be compared 
for their treatment .of the theme of.love. - ' 

Just as pationa.uty, historical progression, and context are secondary to a 
thematic approach, 5o is genre. Indeed, tliere majjj b? no better way to teach 

: the for^s of literature than -to introduce several genres which treat the same 
theme» The djscus&ion of genre in connection with them^ provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity to compare literary effc'ct and to consider why one form 
may be better suited to a particular content or emotion tlian^another. For 
example, the theme' of war: the* eighth century satire of militarism by the 
Chinese poet Po thu-i. /'The Old Man ^th the Broken Arm''; Stephen 
Crane's ndvel 77;^ Red Badge of Cowrie; the* sixteenth-centur^ Vietnamese 
poems, **0n War" by Phung iGiac Khoari, "On the War-Scattered Refugees'* 
by Pham Nguyen Du, and **Lament of a Warrior's Wife" by DangTran Con, 

ytnd the twentieth -century Vietnamese, poemj^"Whp Am I?'*, by^ Tru Vu; 
Remarque's novel All Quiet on the Western fran/- all. these view war as an 
anti-humajti experienCe/6n the other hand, epics from Greek and Hin(i[i 

^Uterature and poems from Jamil extol war or at least see military service as a 
duty. Works from diffarrent genres may be selected to reflect the contrastWg 
views and experiences of several' cultures and from a number* of historical, 
periods. ' 

Clo:;e to tha theme of war is death, the ultimate human experience. There 
is the beautiful de;ith of the grandfather in Younghill Kang's The Grass Roof 
the sorrowing d^\h of the father in Mirok Li's The Yalu Flows, the tragic 
^eath of the daughter of the Ind'ian poet Nirala, the grief for. .all transient 
things in Wen-ti Wf r's poem, from the Clunese, "On the De^th of His Father;* 
Writers from different times," writing in different languages, choosing different* 
genres to comment on an experience shared by all. 

A thematic approach need notr-indeed should not-neglect the aesthetics 
of literafure, \Vithfcn the thematic Siscussion, literature from different cultures 
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im^fU analyzed fccqrdmg prwciplesof form.and struetuw/Foficxainpte, 
stuiletits may leam that dna structure of the n'ovel dn'be.c^omp^e^ to the 
.unwindijig of a scroll, pletW but^with 'a Wfyto^^ au^a, a lingffriflg effect,' 
^^ yom. and that .this ftructuV« ian be^founa in Japanese fiqtioi^om- the 
-elftvenlh, century hsXfdl as in contempopatylflction. Similarly/studems may 
-Marn that.emQtions asjarge as those e^cpressed'ih 3 sonnet or an'epic cali.be*. 
-*^pf^*sedhijhettgh<lycompresseji-/w/it«;, ' ' ^ - 

; I . Teachiiig. works thentaticani^ is perhaps'lhe most'chciil.e^glfi^ of^pr^kdi'es 
T>ut also the most' rewar Jifi^ for students and teachers. Its^a^vairtags is that 
it^bovftjall other approaches-p|urish8s /tj&w /if/fl*'ari a.'Japahes?aesthetic 
and moral principle; which, brieny, means to untferstand others, A thematic ' 
approach to literature, by nourishir^g mow no iiwar^. can, as 'the' 7apane§e 
critic Nerinaga Motoori wrote in the Eighteenth century, "sKbwhow weak 
and foolish, men really are' and therefore how a^cess^ry it is for them to 
linderstand, sympathize and help .«ach.other." Altudy ofworidjiteratureby 
theme enlarges our aesthetic, and emotional sym'pathies. which, as Walter 
Pater has told us, is what all great hteratuce should do; 

the Generic Approach 

The word ^ew^^ comes to us through Frencli from the Utin G£Nus, GENERis. 
meaning "kind" or "type," and we use it to distinguish literary forms one 
from another. The basic genres might be identified ^as epic Oong poetic 
narrative), novel.(long prose narrative), drama, and poem. Each of these may 
be subdivided. A subdivisioij of epic is the mock epic (Pope's "Rape oj the 
Locjj:*). Drama mcludes tragedy and comedy, but also, especially in ?ecent 
decades^ dramatic works which combine qualities of these two-op-in other 
ways defy^lissification. Poetry may be narrative (Browping's poetic mono- 
logues) or%ric, and these may be further divided. ScotVs lady of the Lake; 
whtl* luetic in form, resembles a novel in scope, and the baUad is a short 
folk4i;^rative in verse. The ode (Anacreontic, Keatsian". etc.), the sonnet, the 
^ haiku are further ^bdivisions. Prose' narratives include many«.forTns: the 
novel, the saga, and the pastopal are relatively long forms; the noveUa, the 
short story, the tale. tKe fahle and the parable.are successively shorter, m- 
general. The essay, forjnal or personal, is yet another prose f«rm. 

Genres probably should not be defined with great precision, for the lines 
betweert them are often blurred. For instancef.a novel, a noveUa, and a short 
story can in a general way be distinguished as follows: the noyel is a long 
pros<i narrative that embraces few to* many characters, one or more of whom 
are thorouglily developed so that we see them in depth, growing or changing. 
A novel probably will have one or more subplots;"in other words, its action 
IS usually complex. A novella is gene^ly shorter and centers on one main 
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character or episode. Thit^characterj? often developed in considerable depth, 
and^the actiop is usually simple, that is, within^ single plot. The sliort story 
typically deak with a single episiode; indeed; it is sometimes merely ^^ilifuUy 
developed anecdtfte» It rarely shows character in ^depth^ thpugh it may, asiii 
de Maupassant's stories, lay bare, ceftSiBi psychological facets -of character. 
In short stories the narrative is frequeuitly a biiild-up l*or tjie conclusion, 
which may be a surprise ending (as in O. Henry) or a foreseen coriclusion that 
•is nevertheless effective (as in Chekhov*s»'*The Kiss'*)- Other stories may be 
more subtle and lead simply to a new perception of character or circumstance* 
This three 'way .division of prose narratives is useful at timespfeut any 
eCfort -to draw exact, lines is unprofitable. Every generic term is a category, 
a* name: ready to be applied to any new work that seems appropriate for it,, 
whether in every" way or in any way» tIuis, because the epic, through such 
works as the Ilkd; "the Odyjscy, the Aeneid, the Nibelungenlicd, and- the 
Rarnayami lias a reputation for^presenting a sweeping vfew,6f a cuUure o/ an 
era or a people, aitics tend to catl a novel with any kind of large sweep "an 
pic." (Perhaps it would l?e betfcj' tcf^spe^k oF such a work as "a novel with 
Ijic proportions/*) ' ... 

One of the probkm^ with genre identification' is that writers with new 
vision or with an urge to experiment wit^ form come ontathe literary scene 
ratlw frequently. Drama was one/ comfortably divided into tragedy and 
comedy, labels which have long since proved inadequate. Nevertheless, we can 
use the understantTing of the tragic and the comic which we have acquired 
through the sttidy of older drama in discussing plays which are both or 
neither.. Jhe^^e are paraHel problerars with prose narratives. And hiay ask 
similar questi«)h| abt)ut poetry. Sohie pieces presented in uneven lines would 
if written as-paragraphs scarcely be suspected of poetic intent. Is poetry to be 
equated with fotm^ On the other hand, is it possible that fofm is irrelevant 
to poetry? , * 

Any notion that leads students to think about liow literature works, the 
effects it achieves and how it achieves ^hem, is u|eful. Wheii an^uthof selects 
a genre to work^, 'choosing one kind of preservation over others, in effect 
softie potentials of the material are enhanced and limited oi others removed; 
What techniques are central to each genre? What techniques are forQclosted by 
selecting this genre and. not that? Fob example, what does Kafka achieve in 
**Metamorphosis'' that he Could not have done in an essay? Or ip a play? Is 
there anytfiing in the story tliat could not have been done on the stage?. 
Woujd a play be as effective as a poetic narrative? Why? ♦ ' ^ * 

Is the movie also a Kterary genre? When a pqvel is adapted* to film, is 
change inevitable? Does the reader of a novel have the samtf' relationship to^ 
the»work as then^^wer does to a stage drarna or to a movie? An^tole Franc^ 
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**'heia that^e audiefice at a theater has a smaller creative role than the reader 
of a play or of a novel. Is tiiis true? * .1 * . • * 

In short; using *g?nre as a teaihing^ device invpites que'stioni about how a 
given genre- works, and th:^t includes* questions dbm how the rea;jer becomes 
involved. And since involvemenl of tlie reader of viewer is a large^art of the 
function of hterature/genre is important, even though- lines between genres 
axe often blurred. - ^ • . 

■ * ■ . • ' ■ . ■ ^. ■ 

Tfie Historical and Comparative Approach * • 

"TiiTies change, and-wc change with thenr." CTemp&ra mutantur, nos et 
; mutamur in ilUs," Lothair J, German emperor, 79S-S55.) 
; ^ "The more it changes, the more it stays the same." OTlus.?a change, plus 
c'est la m^me chose." French proverb.) • . 

For the teacheV of literature both sayings ;are true. We see Achilles and 
Hector with hehnet, spear, sword, and shield on the dusty' battlefield as' 
representatives of a way of Uving-and dying-far different fjom our own. 
Yet we also recoghize in their feelings and values a reflecUon of ourselvesj 
or of what we would like to be, or o'f what we recognise in btliers axound us! 
The external, more or less objective conditions of lif$;the qualitative human , 
emotions and values; the probleqis, judgments, decisions, consequences- 
these are inevitable factors in Ufe and. therefore, in Uteratiire. They are hot afl 
there is to literature: techniques, texture, nuances-what Sainte-Beuve callei* 
the faculte mattresse of the > writer, distinguishing ^personal qualities-are 
essential. But the conditions, the quahtaHv? elements, the problems, judg- 
ments, decisions, and consequences are pecuharly responsive to the cultural* 
environment. - ' , ■ • 

Suppose ybu had just discovered arid read an excitmgly good story. The 
manuscript is obviously not contemporary, biit no date is given, no author 
identified. You don't know whether the story is an original or a translation. 
How would you go about dating it? Is it-classical Creek? Roman? Medieval?' 
Renaissance? Neoclassical? Romantic? Late ^irit teenth century? Twentieth 
century? Names might givayou a clue. Evulence of the way normal lives were 
lived. would at least eliminate some possibiUties, if only in tertns of how 
primitive conditions were; prohiems, judgments, decisions and consequences 
would probably help. With enough knowledge of such factors, a moderately 
accurate date miglit weU be- assigned. Alas, w? rarely haye aU th«i pertinent 
knowledge. . 

But reverse the problem, We'know the date of a work - now we want to use 
the- story to find out -what we can about life in the period Represented. 

P ' ■ 
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.Suppose Quixote we^e the only evidence wf had of life in Spa^ii in the 
late sixteenth ceoturyi It would, comedos no suVprise thit idealists 'ready to 

^ pcagtice^ their 'ideals were {ew an^} that nidst people were more, concerned; 
with immediate, practical matters. 'But what was the mature oP (he ideafe? 
What %vere the facts and conditijjns of life for the general Citizen? What were 
tfJe nlaterial things ^ith and among which life was lived? Was life more l^ely 
to be nyral or urban? Were there normal^ ^des of behavior? What Viindi of 
judgrhents w^e made? Were the con^quences of acts the same as those we 

tvtould expect today? . _ ' • _ • 

take up a wbrfc from another period-say%. T. A. Hoffmaiin% marvelous 
Romantic fanta^, "^The iQolden Flower J^ot," In which thei^stutJen!^ Anselmus 
faUs in love with a bbe-eyed snake and copies manuscripts ih" Strange writing 
for a e man who is also.a salamander. We again find idealists £fnd realists/Has 
idealism changed sincfe Don Quixote? Has realism changed? Does the urban- 
rurar balance- remain the same? Are people's real interests the same? HaS the 

'quality of imagination ^changed? the quality of reason? the Relationship be- 

- tween acts or decisions and consequences? the material things with and 
among which life is lived? • ' ^ ^ 

Try the same kind of questioning with Fhnhcxt\Madame Bovaty, Moli&re'^ 
Tartuffe, '^lelviUe's A/o^j^ Dick, and Mark Twaii's Torn Sawyer. 

We must -and do— recognize that every writer is unique; all have their own 
faculty maitresse. But does this quality negate* a writer's value as a represen- 
tative of an age or lessen the usefulness of booking at tlte work as a way of 
understandij^ a pgriod in history? In the narrowest sense, perhaps; there are 
few Don Quixotes, in' this worid-none at all, except in imagination. Yet he 
represents something* within each of us, and he represents that human impulse 
as only a man of the Spanish Renaissance could do. There are few students 
like AnseUnus, yet .most of us share some of his qualities. And he and his 
story could come jonly from the German Romantic agp. For as Anatole 
France wrote in his La Vie Litterairc (My Literar^LifeJ: 

The gre^t periods of art , , , were organic. Not everything in them 
was -left to the individual, Man is a small thing, even a great man, 

^ when hcMS alone. We do not adequately recognize that a writer, \ 
though he ma/ Bl5*very original, borrows more than he invents. 
The language which he speaks does npt belong to him; the fomi 

^ . in which ha pours his art, be it ode^ comedy, ^ale, was ijot created, 
by him; he does not possess within himjelf either his syntax or 
his prosody. His very thoughts have been breathed into him from 
all sides. He has received the col6rs; he has brougj^t to them only 
the nuances, which indeed, I know, ar? infinitely precious, l^t 
us.be wise enough to recognize: Ou'r work^ are far from being 
entirely ouf own. They grow in us, but their roots are,everywhere , ^ 
in the nourishing soil. ' * 
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Perhaps we anight modify France*s Mngbage an'd say th^t every writer 
Inherits a tradiUoit-axid the reactipns of contemporaries and of the sligfjUy 
61der gentration of teachers and writers to that traditipn, For times do change 
^and w;e do change with -them, sorpeti^nes dramatic^ny, someUmes''more 
gradually. The change from tlte Hebraic'world to the Qreek world" was dra- 
matic:, from a Gotf-centered )vorId to.one^hat focuse'd o;i humans,afld tlw 
human intelled. The Ronjans of the ceaturies'unme^tely before and after 
Christ emphijsized tj\e role of the state and represented yet an^Hher sharp 
. .clvaiige. Christianity moved' to combine elements of ^11 ^hree wo&views 
and (after, its first dramatic imp^d.t) °deve|oppd graduaUy tlirbughout the^ 
Middle Ages. It .is still in th« pocess of change, having proved tq-be remark- 
ably capable of adaptation to social, political, and. cultural factors; The 
medieval. age was marked hy Church,: Gastle. and Cottage-the divine Lord, 
the earthly, lo<,d. and tha peasant. It was Als<i^the"age of three loyalties: to 
God, to Qjie's overlord, aad to one's idealized lady. But' these loyalties applied 
to chivalric figures. n6t (especiaUy the last one) to the common man. StiU 
another ^t of unifying ideals e.xisted for the Middle 'Ages: one God. one state 
or empire, and one language (Utin). • . 

The RenaissanCe-"rebirth"-was' a natural consequence of the failure of 
the Nfiddte Ages to ach'ieve a "ohe-wor^d" ideal. People turned again to their . 
own sesources and* to local governments and languages. In the Middle Ages 
^ey had worked hard to rationalize a preconceived answer. Now they 'said, 
in affect: Let us begin with whatever premise we can justify, think logically^ 
clearly, freely, and^see where the process takes us. And this new freedom was* 
reflected in art, in phUosophy. in literature. Freed from the necessity of 
accepting the earth as the center of creation, people glimpsed a.newviewof 
the universe. Freed from the concept of a unified state, they were ready to 
accept what the geography of the world had tOcOffer. The Vikings had dis- 
covered America too early; the closed-World of the Middle Ages had nbt been 
interested. When Coluitibus discovered it, Europeans were ready to accept 
and ^kplore it .-and growing.pGj6latiojjs needed its living room and resources. 
The; Renaissance, then, was arf^e of rapidly developing humanistic interest^ 
and, as the Reformation preyed, of readiness to let religion grpw away from a 
controlled center toward varied humanistic interests., * ' 

This virtual e.xplosion of interests led to fragmentation an(i to a new need 
for order. French Neoclassieism, which ^ecame the center of a new and close- 
ly defined order, was-a major response to that need. A closely knit state .was 
formed under the leadership, of Richelieu. Academies of notables dictated 
standards for language (French-, of.courjie), the arts, and g»od^taste,in general. 
French Neoclassieism in turn' strongly influenced ihe European Age of 
Reason, and the human definition became increasingly determined, by the 
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rational f3(]^ty.The demands of the social structure rose, and the individual ^ 
declified in importance* • — * - • - 

Romaqti^jm came in reaction. Creative genius had never "been limited to* ; 
the rich ^nd pov^^erful. Reason alone had never really been enough; although - 
*it had beca regarded as the supreme capacky of man. Prior to romanticism 
tiie hiJmin faculties had been seen'as a pyramid»'with reason enthroned at thf ^ 

j top, served by-arjd controUiilg-the erhotigns^ the senses* the imagination 
and U]ie intuition, which formed the four sides of the pyramid. The romanti- 
cists, «mi the otiier tfii^, saw the human faculties as a circle made up of 
segment^ representing reispn^ tjie emotions, the senses,* imaghiation and 
intuition. Any one of -the five might -dominate at a given time. Moreover, 
variable dominance reprpsented a proper, natural State of affairs. Romanticism • 
was. not anti-rational.. All of the romanficists used reason and used it well at 
appropriate times and in appropriate ways, ^ut, asTioussfeau, Goethe, E.T. A. 
Hoffmann, Keats> Pushkin and:many others demonstrated, the seinscs do-and 
should-dominate ^t times,, as should the imagination 'or the intuition at 
others. The ideal was for 'aU faculties to operate simultaneously in>vhatever 
balance the situation callj|d for. These two major shifts in perspective-from 

' a social to an Individual orientation, from aLreason-dominated to a variably 
balanced, all-faculty orientation-have 'had a gigantic impact on the. modern' 
world, an impa^ whicl\ is still being felf and to which wes$tern man is still 

^ adjusting. Romanticism might ^ well be called the great revolution of the 
modern world, - * • 

After the first great impact of romanticism came a wide range of literary 
movements: realisrti/ naturalism, impressionism, synibolism, to name onlythe 
m»st important^ Yet equally important was a generSl trend toward experimen- . 
talism. Every has sought to see the world "as it jreally is.** Every literary 

■ moven)ent has been,*in its major intent, realistic— an effort to get at rfie real, 

• tlic true, the genuine nature of what it means to live this life on this earth. 
The Age of H^ason (the Enlightenment) tried to do it through logic— and 
tbrc5ugh satire which exposed the illogical. |^omanticism centered on expert- 
«>nce in sail of \ii aspects- i?uft emj^hasized^the individual* and^ the faiternal 
experience. Realisni (the Uterary movement) accepted much of what roman- 
ticists had done but focused on the visible, social picture and-because it was ' 
more dramatic and needed correction— on the unhappy, **gutter" aspects of 
life. Not surprisingly, realists gave more iinportance to yrban life than had the^ 

' romanticists. The Industrial Revolution, already begun and^ertainly not yet 
ended in our day, contributed to this emphasis. Naturalism drew from the 
growth of science, exploring the effects-of heredity and environment while 
joining 'the realists in choice of subject matter. Impressionism and symbolisrn 

.. investigated the internal experience: the impressionists emphasized the dis- 
^ tinctive way in wliich individuals meet experience ; the symbolists emphasized . 
the nuances of personal experience. 
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. .** The literary movemcnfs mentioned after flia -Romaji'tjc Era and such* 
others a5 the Pre-Riphaelites in, England,, the 'Imagists and Parnassians in 
. Fr'aiKe. and the Expressionists in Gehpany , reflected "a strong irfterest in 

V. finding 'iievy' rceans of capturing "the essence!' of expierience. Antoine', for 

; 'exan^pj^' establfshed a "free theater" Yf/jei/re librs) m Paris in which he 
presenlTd dr^nas which he>feh had artistic merit but wOiSch could" not be 

. presented to the traditional Uieater. Some performances Were Ipng (as'Iang as 
fifteen hours), some were sliort (as shojrt as 'about one minute). Subjects' 
that' were taboo because of social inhibitibhs or political views were given a " 
showing. Fantasy, symbohsm, dialect were presented. His' theater was so 
. successful that a similar one (Die Freie Buhhe) opened in Berlin, and several 
of Ibsen's plays were fik presented "there. This experimental trend continued 
into the twentieth century, witTi writers such as Joyce, Kaflcaf Gertrude Stein, 
aiid e. e. cummings. Thomas Mann and \larcfel Proust seem at first glance to ' 
be relatively traditional writers, yet "their novels exfilored life in new and 
penetrating ways. Tfie list of writers could go on with a corr^ponding range 
of successful ef forts to find new ways of searching the "breadth and depth 
of huhian experience. . " . • 

. Thia survey highlights only what one reader of Western literature sees as 
iiiajol-'.touchstones.qf successive periods and movements. Experts on any one 
age would add much more, and each would shift the emphasis in s<wie degree. 
THe pojnt is that Anatole France was right: ijvery age is organic, even though 
ivithin^an age all writers hav^ their own /ffcuZ/c ww/Zressa 

^\ln order to present literature \% the^ expression of an age or a^hiovement, 
it is nece^ary to have some notion of the organic nature of that age^ It. is 
desirable also to introduce several works fsom that period in* order to'com- 
pitc the. a.^impt ions of their authors and to discover what each has to say or 
imply about the lives, and experiences each portrays. It is obviously helpful 
to have so aie , knowledge of history, philosophy, and culture .in g&neral, 
but affair I4nse of ^he quality of an age actually emerges as one rehds tlie 
literature. Fift3lly..it is particularly useful for a teacher to have a notion of 
the age vyhich preceded the one being taught. Thus an understanding of the 
Age of Reasoii helps us^to sense the excitement of new ideas as Ron73nticism 
emerges. ' "■ ^ / / * 

It is not my hi tent to suggest that only the expert in litfiary hj^ory should 
teach Uterature in terms- of historical perspective. NotSwif the lifetime 
.student of a single period fn the literature of one language comes to know all 
there is to knqw about tjjat period. Indeed.it may be absolutely asiefted that 
the scholar who devotes attention 50 narrowly .never acquires the richest 
knowleige of that partLcUlar literature, for Uterary expression does not grow 
in a va^Mum. The past,1^ present in every age. and moverhents draw inevitably 
from a)ntemporajy writers in other lanLs and other languages, "No man is an 
ffjand'-'; no movement is an isolated ph^menon. Romanticism, for example; 
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has major roots in France, GerAany/and Ehgland; to know all three variants 
is .to know anv pnp Sf them better than would be otherwise posiible. Ameri- 
. can Roifiantia^vdrew upon all three ^d^dded dimensions frc^^its <>wn 
*new and expanding cultured , - 

But ther^ must be a beginning if there is io be growth. A beginning is made 
when one reads a single work *itlf evelf^ the rn6^ naive* awareness that it 
soni£?how represents an agp as well as an author* That first work is enriched 
^vhen it is compared with a second from the same period, ^s more works 
axe read and analyzed for ideas, attitudes, and assumptions, th« a^pr^ne^ 
fi{ an age begins'ind a^nse of historical perspective' grows. When Atforks from 
a second age, are a4ded and compared , with thg^others, the perspective is 
enlarged, and both ages take on added richness. One teacher assigning ten or 
tWenty short, easy wprks^ cari make a valHj^ble beginning, one that makes the 
ne>ct tcacher^s efforts both easier and more, effective. A liistorical, compara- 
tive approach can be, for teacher and students alike, an interesting, even an 
exciting approagti to Uterature pnd to an understanding of the developing 
hunruuvconsciousness which is, after all. what literature is*all abo 
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Comparative ReifiaUs^ 
Ab>; Kobo. TSPfe WOwiN IN THEOUNES (SUNA NO.ONNA). 1902. 

* 

Authorr Kobo Abe*|(I924» ) was born in Tokyo.and brouglit up in Man- 
churia. As^ a youngs jTian/Ab'^ was interested in mathematics and iii sect 
coUecfing. He read Ppe', DostoevsJch Nietzsche, Heidegger, Jaspers. and Katka. 
.In l9St he recei^e^ tlie Alfutagawa literary prize and in 1962 the Yoixj'iurl 
PriiK. Teshigahara based* a{i art film on Tlie Wammi in the'Dunes, which was 
sipwn at the International; Film FS^val in Cannes and has received interna- 
tional acclaiiiT as a modern film classic^Kgbo Abi'js essentially a novelist of 
.the faceless modern person who doubts hisown existence ok reality. Other 
•works available in English traiislation include Vie Face of Another and The 
RuUiQdMap. * . 

* Work: The central dvaractet is a te;a9her^ solitary 'person, alienated from 
-society. He goes on a holiday to coliect insects and finds lodging in the "home 
of a womarr who live* alone at the-^pttom of a'^arge sand pit. He gradyaily 

. perceives that he is trapped in this nit but grows to recognize that life thf 
no more of a trap than "reality." He' thinks: ' 

. ■ • ^ 

It only happened in novels or mpyies that summer was filled Nvith 
dazzling sun. What existed ip- reality were humble, small-town 
Sundays/. . . a man taking' hiS snooze imder tJj/political columns 
of a newspaper, enveloped 4n gunsmole . canned, juices and 
thermos jugs with magnetized caps . . . boats for hire, fifty cents 
an hour •. . queue up here . . . roaming bea^es with the leaden 
scum of dead fisii ... and th^n./at the end, a jam-packed trolley 
Tickety with fatigjue, • ' 

When the "possibility for Escape comes, he climbs' out of the pit, after 
establishing that the ladder that has been placed down is not an illusiori. Once 
0U1.40 wliom can he tell his story? He climbs back down the ladder into the 
pit. believing that the ladder*wUl remain and thai he is only putting off his 
escape. ' .-. . ^ 

Comparative: This work might be read with Kafica's The Trial and Camus's 
Tfie Stranger fqr comparispns ot^joncepts eJf freedom and of a man's relation- 
ship to .society and nature. For a study of aUenation in contemporary society, 
the work could als6 be compared with Death in Delhi, the collection of sliort 
stories translated from the Hindi by Gordon RoadaTmel. 



Achebe. Chinua. If ilNGS FALL APART. 1 958. Novel. Nigerian. 

Author: Chmua Achcbc (1930- ) was born in Nigeria and is recognized 
today, as one of Africans most distinguished educators and writers. He received 
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his education at Government Cqllege; Uniuafcia, and later at University Col- 
lege, Ibadan, where he received a full degree. He has been a producer for the 
Nigerian Broadcasting Corporation arid was the founding editor of the Heinei? 
mann African Write?rs Series. lie has bcdn awarded manV honors on various- 
occasions and has lfcId*both Rockefeller and UNESCO fellowships. He is 
the author o( No Longer ai £(tse (1960), Arrow^of God (1964), A Man of 
the ^g?!»?tfv(1966), Chike and ihe River (1966), Beware Soui^Brother and ' 
OtherFocnuil97l),aridGirba( itk^'\l972y . - ^ . ^ 

Work: piings Rill Apart jpottx^ys life in Uniuofia, iiflbo village. Through 
the story of Okonkwd, we observe Iiis people, who believe in the gods of their 
ancestors a1^ld in ancestral'\vojrship,-who engage' in clandestine practices, and 
who, de3pite their^daily merfu of foofoo (kola nuts), take pride in physical 
prowess and dexterity. The wilderness setting among pythons and other wild 
beasts is appropriate to and even suggestive of the tragic events occurring in 
the Hfi^of Okonkwo, true representative of his tribe.'Ilg and his kinsmen are 
possessed by fears, among them, fear of failure and fear of weakness; and 
for Qjconkwo "tlffe fear of his father's coniemptible life and shaipeful death/* 
Fear permeates the novel and develops a significance similar to that of the 
choris in Greek drama. ' * . \ 

The story of OkonkWs failures and successes Js typicaj of the African 
villager and illustrates the influence of the white Christian missionaries on the 
Ibo culture-'/ In a traditional wrest|hg match Okonkwo **throws the Cat,'* 
an action which dramatically raises hhn to ah honorable position among Ws 
clansmen, Only the. beating of one of his wives during Peace Week and his 
^•inadvertent" killing of Ezcudu's sixteen-year-old son are obstacles to his 
attaining the highest title of achievement. This lattW act causes him to be 
exiled from Umuofia for seven years. On his return, "things fall apart/* 
His clansmen do not welcome him, for **the clan was like a lizard; if it lost 
its tail it soon grew another." Okonkwo understands the open conflict 
• between his brothers and the \vhite men who had come to bring Christianity, 
and seeks to avenge himself and the Ibos. He rejilizes that Christianity if 
becoming more powerful, while his own gods are diminishing in importance. 
Embittered, he murders a Christiarf messenger in revenge against an institu-* 
tion he feels is inhumanly inflicted upon him and his kinsmen. Okonkwo 
hangs himself, dyiog-as nobly and couxaget^usly^ heirad lived. And, like the 
Ibo socic[y . he to "falls apaft.** * . : - > 

Comparative: The theme of insurmountable fea^in Achebe*s novel may be 
conjpared with a similar theme in Richard Wrights AfeftVe i'ow^and Eugene 
^O'SlcilPs Emperor Jones. Hamlet's return from Wittenberg tb/md his world 
lout of joint may be compared with Okonkwo's return to Umuofia as "things' 
fajl apart;* In Shirley JacksoVs short story ^The Lottery,*,* traditional forces 
prove too strong' for the desperate individual who Ipses her life in opposition 
to them-another comparison with Okonkwo*s destiny. FinaHy,*as the young 
i ■ 

■ a 
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men in Turgeriev's fathen and Soris fail in their attempt to shape established 
Russian^values info a paltsm '^nearer to^the hearth desire." so does Okonkwb. 
dealing with tribal value systems, meet, with failure. ' - 

/eschylus. AGAME\INON. 458 B C. Drama. Creek. 

Author-: Most biograpliical informaUo^^about Aeschylus is legendary but we' 
do know that he was born in 525 B.C. and took part' in the ^/ars between 
qreece and Persia. He probably fought at MaratKon. Salamis, and Plataea. 
He witnessed the rise of Athens as the center of Greek civilization and played 
a niajor role in the development of Greek drama by making moral confllets 
the subjects of his dramas. By adding a second actor and reducing the size and 
role of the chiarus, he greatly increased the possibilities for dramatic action 
and characterixaUon. He was also innovative in developing costunie,and stake 
design. Aeschylus wrote apprq^Omately ninety plays, of which seven survive 
- including.the only extant trilc^, the Oresteia.^s died in'Sicily in fSdB.c! 

Work: This firsi play of the Oresteia presents the retum from Troy of Aga- 
memnon, leader of the Greek armies, with his mistress, Cassandra, and their 
murder at the hands of his wife, Clytemnestra, and her lover; Aegisthus. 
Thus the play begins in the micTdle of the-chain of murder and retributJon 
that comprises the myth of the House of ^reus. Clytemnestra and Aegisthus 
both Irave a moral obligation, acsording tp the primitive law of retribution 
and inherited blood-guilt, to commit these acts: Clytemnestra to avenge the 
death of her daughter Iphigenia and Aegisthus to avenge the murder of Kjs 
father and brothers by A||unemnon's father, Atreus. According to the same 
code, however, their actions caU for further vengean^s to be wreaked in 
future generations, and the inyges of webs and nets suggest that aU the jshar- 
acters are entangled in an inescapable ti^f. Agamemnon, then, pprtfays a 
barbaric pattern of inherited guUt that ta!j»s vengeance upon the innocent as 
w;ell as the guilty and continues to demand fupther v«ngeanc6. The play forces 
us to ask how huch a primitive system of justifce may be remedied and how ^ 
olmd submission to Fate can be avoided. This question is answered in the 
remaimng phys of the trilogy ^v?7/e Lipatian Bewrin arid The EumenMes. 
which insist that only by assuming personal responsibility for their actions * 
jnd by subjecting the demands of Fate to a more humane principle can the 
cliaraeters free themselves from the web whiatTSntangles them. 

Comparative: The complete story of the Oresteh appears frequently in 
hteratute, although most treatments of the myth begin after AganJemnon's 
murder and focus on the conilicts within Clytemnestra's, children. Electra 
wid Orestes, the subject of the second pigv in. the trilogy, The Libation 
Bearers. Seneca's Agamkmnon, Ajfieri's Agamemone, and the first part of 
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^ Eugene O'Neill's Mourning ^ecomeilElectra do present the Agamemnon 
story. O^Neill, however* replaces Fat^? with Freudian ^psychology (which is 
for him ju^t as inescapable) and updates the story to the Am5rican Civil WarV 
Theri is also a brief retelling of the story in Homer's Odyssey, and the^vents 
^ leading up to this tragedy are treated in hi^ Iliad, in VirgiPs Aeneid, and in 
Seneca's 77?>'&srex. / ' . ^ 

/Xi ^ ■ / ■ . ' 

Aeschylus, THE UBATIPN BEARERS (CHOEPHOROE)^ 458 B C. Drama. 

Greek: ^ 

V Author: See Agamctknc^ft 
^ » , ■ 

Work: This is the, second part of the Oresteia trilogy and tells tlie story of the 
revenge of Agamemnon*s children, Orestes ajad Electra, on Clytemnestra^ 
their mother, anB Aegisthus. As in Jtgariiemfion, tlie play is concerned with 
the evolution from a primitive concept of justice aiid blind fate to a more ; 
civilized belief in personal responsibility for one*s actions and in justice 
tempered by mercy. 

Both Clytemnestra and Aegisthuj could argue that according to primitive 

^ law they were guiltless for Agamemnon*s deaths But as the chorus here and in 
Agamemnon reminds us, -the primitive code ,of justice demands further 
vengeance, and under such a system there can t^e no end to bloodletting; Thus 
the strong-willed Clytemnestra of the first play has become a woman terrified 
by dreams of guilt and retribution, and both she and Aegisthus are relieved 
when a messenger brings them news that Orestes is dead. But the messenger 
is Orestes himself, who has returned, ordered byjhe god Apollo, to ^venge his 
father's murder, even though:he knows he mu^ thereby become his mother*s 
murderer, "^is dilemma is clearly presented wnto Orestes reveals his identity 
to his mother before killing her, a dramatic scene which would have been 
impossible » before Aeschylus introduced the second actor to Greek drama/ 
Immediately after' killing his father*s murderers, Orestes learns that even 
though his actions were ordered by Apollo, he i^ now guilty of a personal sin 
which must *e expiated. The play ends as the Furies, demanding^vengeance 
fof Clytcmnestra's murder, rise up to pursue Orestes': 

* *» * ' ' 

Comparative: Although Aeschylus^ foll6wing Homer*s Odyssey, concentrates 
on the vengeance of Orestes, he presents us with a complex moral dilemma 
. not found in the earlier work, where the fociis was on Orestes as the dutiful 
son avenging his father*s murder. Whereas both of these versions concentrate 
. on the son, it is the character of Electra which has h£ild the greater fascination 
for other writers, developing what Sigmund Freud was to call the Electra 
complex. The rather innocent girl in Aeschylus becomes a far morit capable, 
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bitter, and implacable protagonist Hi Electro by, Sophocles, which also pre- 
sents a far more despicable Clyteinaestra and Aegisthus. -Euripides, in his 
Mectra. ^ far more symgathetic to Clytemnestra and portrays an Electra 
whose desire tor vengeance borders ,6n the path'ological. This aspect of her 
diaracter has been further developed by numerous authors. In MSri^pee's ' 
Colomba the herome is as implacable as the Electra of Sophocles but so 
mampulative and vengeful as to remind us of the Electra of Euripides. lugene 
O Neill, m Mourning Becomes Electra. illuminates her character with Freudian 
psychology, but his. Electra seems more Euripfc^an than Sophoclean. at least 
until the end of his trilogy. Giraudoux's Electra looks back to the implacable 
herome of Sophocles and is again the symbol of pure. if cold, justice. In 
ThL' Flies, Sartre portrays her as a courageous figure of justice but retains 
some of the humanityand sympathetic quality of the young girl in Aeschylus. % 
Richard Strauss's op0Elektra, a powerfuUeteUing of the stofy by Hugo von 
Hoffmannsthal, ts based on Sophocles but incorporates many of the Freudian 
overtones found in O'Neill. . • 

The story of a yoking man caught in the dilemma of avenging hk father's 
death by Jinurdering his mother is also the story of Shakespeare's Hamlet. 



Aeschylus. EUMENIDES. 458 B.C. Drama. Creek. 
Autltor: See Agamemnon. 

Work: Tlus is the final play of the Orc^teia and the conclusion of the myth of 
the House of Atreus. Orestes has come to the temple of Apollo at Delphi 
pursued by the Furies, primitive spirits who represent the ancient lex talionis 
blood demanding blo<^Under, this law. guHt need not be pefsonal since it 
may be mherited fro»|^ ancestor, and there can be no end to killing The 
ghost of ClytemnestrJ»||gnds that the Furies pursue their ancient function 
which IS older than thSn of the n^w, more civilized Olympian dejties' 
Apollo, however, supporT? Orestes, and a trial is held before Athena the 
goddess of wisdom. The Furies argue that their system guarantees W and 
order through fear of justice J^d retribution. Orestes argues that his act was 
ordered by Apollo with the sanction of Zeus and was justified by his father's 
murder; more importantly, he has atoned for his crime and no furtiier ven- 
geance is necessary. Athena casts a tie-breaking vote in faror 'of Orestes 
The Furies, offended by the loss of their ancient rights, threaten dire con- 
sequences, but are placated by being granted the new. role of benevolent 
goddesses (EumenidesJ. Thus concludes Aeschylus's argument that the rule of 
the younger, more civUized gods of inteUect and order must supplant the 
primitive forces of blind fate and vengeance. Guilt in the trilogy is personal 
rather than mherited and must be atpned for personally. Justice^ tempered by 
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reason and compassion, is the cotu^em of the whole society In a civi^izca stjite 
afld (»nnot beleft toJateorprffijitiY^i(leasof^^ * ' 

^ ' • ^ . / ■ . ■ 

^ Cbmparatiye: Few of the writers \vilo have.devgldped this story ar& interested 
*in Orestes after hL^ifnufder of-Clyteninestrsi. Two $teeptioris are' O^NeiB in 
Mourning becomes Electra and Sirtm^in f7/^ O^eiU/Uke Aeschyt^^ 
iniists that guilt* must be expiated, thrangh^feruig, aitlioughb for him this is f 
more dearly the result of psycffolo^iaaT forces, slptp^^'ortrays the Olyiripian 
deities, represented^ by Zeus, Aegisthus, and thje' "Furies (religion, the stat&. 
and consciTOce), as allied In tyranny and insists fltat one mustop'po&f the ' 
guilt assigned by a . tyrannical politicil and religious system and obey an inner 
moral law» tWs mark individual freedom, this conflict bet)vee'n guilt imt 
posed^by a system and respqnsibihty t5 an inner la\y is the theme of Sopho-^ 
cles* Antigone (where inner-law and divine law coincide and oppose political 
law)> Kafka*s Ike Trial, and Camus*s The Stranger. • . 



Alain-Foumier (Henri- Alban Foumier). THE WANDERER (LE GRAND 
MEAULNES). 1912. Novel. French. . _r 

Author: Alain^oumier was born in La Chapelle-d*Angillon in 1886. He was 
killed at age 28 in World War 1. He left no other writing besides letters and 
fragments: - ' . i. » 

Work: Young Seurel tells the story of Meaubes, who cpriies to his pari&ats* 
boarding school and one day, in an un^uthori2:ed absence, loses his ^ay and 
finds himself at a betrothal festival in a decayed castle in a winter woods/ 
Almost all the guests -are children, -and the atmosphere is fairyliU&. Here 
Meaulnes falls iii lovi with the daughter of the castle, Yvonne, when the 
festival ends tragically, Meaujnes is transported back to the school, where 
realizes that he htd no idea where he has been. The story becomes the saga o 
the two schoolboys. who try to rediscover the way to the lost domain, of their 
eventual success, of the marriage of Meaulnes and Yvonne, of the tragic cross- 
currents of another^love affair-that of yvonne*s brother and his betrothed— 
of Yvonne's death, an9 of Meaulnes*s revelation of himself He is an eternal 
searcher, a wanderer after beauty and mystery who cannot end his quest. 
All this takds pfece in a fairytale world that allegorically reprfesenh the 
human struggle afterideal beauty and suggests the slight grasp of it that one is 
allowed to enjoy. ^- ' ... 

Contpara$iye: Parallels 'to this portrayal of young love maj^ be found in 
George Meredith*s 77ie Ordeal of Richard FeverW (Chapter 18, **Ferdinand^ 
and Miranda'*) ^^d in Giraudoux*s Ondine, with its fairytale quality. The 
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, closest piraUel in plat, cfmacters, and the moU'f of the search is found in 
Eugtoe Froraentin's Dcmfftuiue. The idealism of the characters compares 
• with that in .Goethe's The Sorrows of Young Werther. Other pictures of 
French school Ufe are in Fagnol's Topaze, in Anatote France's My Friend's 
If Book, andjn Colette's Oaudine itt School A parallel lo the first part of The 
Wanderer can be found m "The Sleeping Beauty." a fairy tale in prose 
.verse, or ballet music. The theme bears close resemblance to Gerstacker's 
Cerfnelshausen. which also has a supernatural qu^ty. TTie quest motif also 
. ^mir^mSoyce^i A Portrait of the Artist as a You/ig Man. 



Alegrfa, Ciro. THE GOLDEN SERPENT (LA SERPIENTEDE ORG). 1935. 
. Novel. Peruvian. . 

Author:. Alegrfa (1909-1967) y/as raised on the b^ks of the MaraSdn River 
of which he writes. He studied under the poet Cesar Vallejo. In 1934 he was 
exiled to Chile for taking part in the movement against Trujillo. He lived in 
the United States for eight years and taught at the University of Puerto Rico 
in later years. 

■v. 

iM^rk: THi novel is laid in Peru's wild mountainous regions where" a great 
rivcf brings both life and death to the Cholos.Thou^ the."heiro" of the novel 
Is the. river, a series of half-connected st6ries merges with its course, rising ' 
with its floods and falling in times of peace. The Idye story of Arturo and 
Ludndas, who flee the wrath of the constabulary after a village fiesta with 
thi help of Arturo's brother Roge, is delightfully and tensely told. So is the 
tale of how Roge loses' his life in a desperate voyage on a balsa raft down the 
river rapids. Most ofthe Uttle stories are tragic. Uke the story of Don Osvali^o, 
a mining engineer who comes from the capital in his shiny new mountain 
clothes and boots and gradually learns to understand the people and share 
their ways, even to the chewing of coca leaves.- Just 'as he learns to understand 
the.MarafSdn River^the golden serpent of the novel's title-he is "bitten by a 
yellow snake and dies. The simple'pdople of the uplands who fight unwillingly 
with the law are epitomized" in the character of Riero, an outlaw, by the 
accident of circumstances. 

. The novel is n<5t tightly plotted. It mt^^s like the day-to-day living ofthe 
Cholos themselves and the wandering of the river. It is lively, the -violence 
and peace of both the river and its people fill the pages. 

Comparative: This novel is structured much like Ivo AndriC^s The Bridge on 
the Drina and, thou^ geographically worlds apart, has a similar effect. In 
locale, it compares interestingiy>^with W.-H. Hudson's Green Mansiotismd. 
contrasts with Thornton Wilder'^ The Bridge of San Luis Rey; indeed, the 
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city sophistication of Wilder's characters seems like the reverse si^e of the? 
Peruvian mirror. For another tale of a violent river on which mankmd de- 
pertds/see Pearl Buck*s novella e>/^Z)e^/j<?fii5iVer. 

AnUreyev, Leonid Nikolaevich. TH^ SEVEN WHO WERE HAN^^ (RASS* 
KAZ O SEMI POVESHENNYKH). 1909. Novella. Russian. 

Author: Andreyev (1871-1919) was born into a middle-dass faniily^in Orel, 
educated in the public schools, and tMned as a lawyer ^t the University of 
St: Petersburg. Highly neurotic, he made several suicidfe attempts and after , 
^ failing at JBers in law, painting, and journalism turned to wr^ting^ His first 
story wa$l||p^lished in 1^98, and He rapidly became a beStselling author. 
Althougii criticized by the intellectuals^for the melodramatic and pseudo* 
profound quality of his work, he remained a popular favorite. Many oj^his 
plays and stories reflect a cbncem with morbid psychology and the ultimate 
problems of existence, and generally Andreyev*s pessimistic views prevail. 
A supporter of the social revolutionaries and the 1908 rebellion, he became 
increasingly conservative and opposed the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, 
which he viewed as a threat to civilization. He died |n poverty in exile in 
Finland. 

*' *~ ' ■ *' 

Work: The Sevelf Who Were^Hmtged is probably Andreyev's best story, al- 
though it too succunibs to the pseudoprofundity and mysticism for which 
he has been criticized. Its sympathetic treatment of the condemned, and its 
strong opposition to capital punishment, however, lift h from the qoimhon- 

The novella portrays the thoughts of seven men and women condemned 
to death. Five are youiig*revolutionaries, one is a confessed murderer, and the 
seventh is a poor peasant whcChas piurdered his master. The reader learns the 
thoughts of these prisoners as t|^y await execution and confront the mean* 
ings of their lives and deaths. Among the revolutionaries^ Werner, the girl 
Mugya,^ and, to some extent, Sergei can rationalize th^ir deaths as required 
^ by the cause in which they believe^ although each has moinents of doub^. 
Andreyev's real'^mpathies, however, rest with the ignorant Yanson ancl 
Tsiganok; oeither of whom has the intelligence to make any sense of his own 
death. This is particularly true in the case of the peasant Yanson, who is 
incapable of seeing even a causal relation between his crhne and his execution. 

The last to die is the r^wlutionary Taaya Kovalchuk, who laments that 
she must die alone^ H^r cryperhaps embodies Andreyev's beliejf in the ulti- 
mate meaninglessness of lift.<^Even the hope symbolized by the spring dawn 
which ends the novella is i crushed as a remnant belonging to one of* the 
revolutionaries is trampled into the mud. 
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CbmpoFUtive: Andreyev*? obsessJon with the meaning of life in the context 
^ of ^twprediptable and unavoidable deatK links him with Tolstoi, although 
Tolstoi's view never lapses into the horror which Andreyev emphasizes. 
Andreyev's contention that man's rationality does not provide answers to 
hfe s ultimate questions is similar to that of Dostoevski. These themes have 
• been treated by numerous modern existential authors, for example Camus. 
Sartre, Kafka, and Hesse. ' ^ 

The criminal' has often beetj, depicted as being isolated within and by 
society. In some cases^ sucH as Koestler's i]kzritrte5s a/ jVoon or Solzhenitsyn's 
. One Day in the Life pf Ivfin Denisovich, this thei»e of isolation is used" 
primarily for poUtical criticism, but in works such as Dostoevski's iVores from 
Uttdersroumi, Camus's The Stranger. Sartre's J3ie Wall, or Kafka's Tlje TYiaT, 
ones isolation from peers is seen as part of the human confliUon rather than 
the resulfof living within a particular political state. 

Malraux's Man's Fate also poruays'the mind of a revolutionary who dies 
withdut achieving anything except certain- realization^- abo'ut -the human 
coridiiion. • ' 



AaouiUi, Jean. ANTICdlNE. 1944. Drama. French. 

Author: Anouilh. a prolific dramatist, writes for both stage and film. Born in 
1910 at Bordeaux of a musical mother and a tailor father, he studied law and 
found work in an advertising agency ; eventually he^rifted into stige life and 
• found his place. 

^' . V* 
Work: The story of this one-act^ tragedy follows Sophocles, but the philo- 
sophical statement and. dramaturgy are- different. The characters are allowed 
to express emotions more fully than they were in the Vjreek drama, and 
nobility is shown -to be not always noble. Like Cocteau, Anouilh sees tragedy 
as a machine whicli nuist inexorably run down once it has been wound: 
"When your name is Antigone there is only one part you can play; and .she 
will have to play hers through to the end." Antigone is allowed to appeal to 
the audience's sympathy in such statements as: "I'm just a httle young still 
^ for what I have to gb through." To allow for such emotional betrayals, 
^ Anouilh provides his heroine with' a nurse-confidante in the manner of the 
seventeenth century. To take the respoigbiUty for the tragic acUon away 
from Fate, Tiresias is absent^ and Creon^ a modem figure, must make his 
own decisions; he does not repent, as does the Sophoclean Creon, but allows 
• eye«ts to run their course. He is driven by the duties' of kingship and by 
loyalty to the state (as he warns himself in warning Oedipus) and insists on 
the loneliness of his position? 'Anti'gone's beloved" brcJhers.are shown to be 
"a pair of blackguards," not worth her effort and sacrifice. Thus the heroine, 
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who would prefer to remain a cHild, is seen as willful in her opposition to 
vCreon's ordijrs* Because of the youthful anC^ passionate nature other rebisl* 
' Boa, Miigoiie reminds one of Giraudoux*s Isabel Or his Ondine. 



0?mpani/iVe; Anoyilh's use of the choois may be compared to that of 
Thornton Wilder in Our Town Th^ views which Anouilh expresses through 
the chorus about the purpose of tragedy and the nature of the tragic char- 
acter may be read in relation to tliose of Arthur Miller m his preface to 
View frofh the Bridge. - . 



AnouHh, Jean. BECKET, OR THE HONOR OF GOD (BEC^CET, OU VHOU- 
NEUR DE DIEU). 1959. Drama/French. 

' ^ \ 
Author: Sec Antigone, 

Work: In this four-act tragedy, the roistering young Henry II has one friend 
he trusts as he sets about thejarge business of reconciling his Norman loyal- 
ties and the duties of citizenship he owes his Saxon underdogs. Tliis friend |§ 
Thorny a Becket, a neat/smart, personable, young man who can feel loyalty 
bu£ never love. In the campaign Sgainst France, Henry, beset with the need of 

* both incoine and suzerainty from the Catholic kingdom-within-his-kingdom^ 
suddenly makes Becket the Archbishop of Canterbury-thisr even though 
Becket is of Saxon ancestry, and this even though Henry*s four powerful but. 
stupid^ barons are Becket's savage enemiesrOnce he is archbishop, entrusted 
with the "honor of God " Beckef is^urprised to find that he must in con- 
science oppose the policies and desires of his friend and king. Henry caniiot 
tolerate this opposition. Beckel flee$ to France and enjoys the political 

\ protection of King Louis. Bec^^et next goes to Rome to ask the Popfe to 
relieve him of his archbishoiitic so that he may fulfill his Hfe as Henry's loyal 
subject. The Pope, playing politics, delivers him again to France. There Henry 

. and Becket have a memorable meeting- in which^they try to reconcile their 
differences, memorable because of the signS of friendship that almost destroy 
the political maneuvering. But recottcilialion fails. Henry is torn between his 
love for Becket and his responsibility to forge a strong kingdom. Becket must 
be sacrificed. Alone before the altar of Canterbury, Becket is attacked by the 
four barons and falls under their swords. TJie play begins, actually, as Henry 
undergoes penance at the tomb of> Thomas, and the drama is a series of per- 
sonal flashbacks and elaborately effective lap-dissolves. 

The reader likes everyone hi thfs play: tCing Lpuis for his ironic and 
intelligent grasp of political necessities, Henry fqr his blunt Jionesty and his 
surcness in calling things by their proper if indelicate names, Becket for his 

^unswerving devotion to wha^ he assumes to be his duty. We are captive to 

the swSy of large, opposit^g gmoiions, even ia;the reading of the^play. 

«^ *. 

• y • ■ • ■ 
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Comparative: Creon is caught in a similar dilemma in ^siOMS&C%Ant{gone 
and that of Sophocles. Elizabeth the Queen is likewisfe torn between justice 
and necessity in SehilTer's M/y Stuart. A comparative study cart also be mad? 
wi,th Tv S:^Eliot's Murder in the Cafhedral Finally, it is worth mentioning 
that the pilgrims of Chaucet's Canterbury Tales are en route to Beckefs 
tomb. . " ^ 

.. Anouilh's choice 'of subject n^atter in Becket reflects a revival of interest 
mjlasjic tragedy (as in Miller's A View from the Bridge)-, at the same time, 
however, he relies on all' the cinematic devices of. modern sta^craft. (See 
similar techniques in Miller's Death of a Salesman.) 



Anouilh. Jean^THE LARK (L'ALOUETTE). 1 953. Dr:ama. French. 
Autfwr: See Antigone. 

Work: The Lark is a two-act 'tragedy on the trial and martyrdom of Joan of 
Arc. Joan is being tried in a courtroom, where su^deii fades and dissolves 
remove her to the past where she hears voices dt quarrels with her father or 
runs after Beaudricourt to secure her horse-only to be caught hp shdrt by 
the officer of the court. Pleading h?r defense, Ladvenu and Cauchon are 
foils to the Inquisitor, who would condftmn her for espousing too noble a 
vision of humanity. Warwick, her British enemy, reluctantly learns to admire 
Joan arid to dislike the duty that requires him to demand her punishment. 
Anouilh adds a satdonic note at the play's end as Joan re-enacts "her happiest 
day," the day of Charles's coronation; but Joan smiles abput it,' dismissing 
the coronation as secondary to the salvation of her country. 

The^Lark is an interesting example of "antitheater," for in It drama be- 
comes not the illusion of reality, but, the destruction of that illusion, just as 
the play within Udmlet h knowh to be only a play while the ejfterior drama 
.is treated as "real." Through this device Anouilh adds whimsy and droUery 
to serious moments in The Lark. . ' ' 

' ' - 

Comparative: This combination of the whimsical and the serious may also be 
'. (omd in Anouilh's Antigone and in his Beckei, in Wilder's The Skin of Our 
Teeth, and in the whimsical philosophical remarks of Giraudoux's young 
girls. Shaw, in his Saint Joan, also' relies on whimsy, but lie handles his 
jnaterial in a straightforward chronology and provides the illusion generally 
expected in theater. The result is more dignified and tragic than Anouilh's 
version;- though it is interesting to note in both plays the effective balance 
between tragejiy and humor. 

Modern playwrights seem to be drawn to history for the subjects of their 
tragedies: see Anouilh's Becket. T. S. ElioVs Murder in the Cathedral, and ' 
Maxwell Anderson's Mary of Scotland. For a contrast between the modern 
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and classical approach to tragedy » compare on^f the Anouilh tragedies to 
ShiUer'siV^ StuarL The Inquisitor may be <;ont0ared to his counterpart in 
*The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor** from DostoevskiV 77^^ Brothers 
karartmop. . . 



Anwar, ChairU. THE COMPLETE POETkY AND PROSE OF CHAIRIL 
ANWAR. Translated' by Burton Raffel. State University of New York 
Presii, Albany, 1970. Poetry. Indonesian. > 

>l;rf/Apr; Chairil Anwar was born July 26, 1922, in Medaii, Sumatra, when 
Indonesia was the Dytch East Indies, That modern Indonesian poetry^in 
its most contemporary context-began with him is a claim he himself would 
probably not have made or;,felt jilfstificd in "making: He died April 28, 1949, 
with only some seventy ^oems to his credit; A product of the conflict iriher- 
ent in a culture dominated first by the Diitch and then by the Japanese, 
Anwar wrote poetry that is^'fiercely independent in sgirit and nationality. 

■ * ■ • 

Work: Chairil Anwar's poetry is lean, intense, almost ferocious. There were 
things to be *jid and Anwar was the sayer. That he died young lends a special, 
poignancy to his poems. ^ 

'Comparative: Anwar belongs in the study of contsfmporary world poetry.* 
See, for example, The Contemporary Workl Poets edited by Donald Junkins, 
Also see for comparison.^ the Indonesian W. S, Rendra: Ballads and Blues, 
poems translated from the Indonesian by Burton Raffel, Harry Aveling, and 
DerwentMay. . 



^^Aristophanes. THEBIRDS (ORNITHES). 414 B.C. I^rama; Greek. 

Author: Aristophanes (ca/450-385 B.C) was born of a wealthy family and 
* began to writ^ at an early age, but little is known of his life. Though he seems 
not to have held pdblic office,^ he was obviously keenly interested in politics, 
contemporary literature, and philosophy. He opposed the Peloponnesian War 
(431-404 B.C.) and blamed it on Alheiiian policies. The earliest of his come-' 
dies {The Acharnians, 425 B.C.) attacked Athens* war partyV antf in it a 
citizen, . Dikaipolis, makes his private peafce. Tfte Knights (424 B.COt the 
first play Aristophanes produced under his own name, attacks the demagogue 
Cleon, who had prosecuted Aristophanes for his earlier criticism. The Wasps 
(422 B.C.) satirizes the Athenian love of lawsuits and features a chorus of 
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waspish old niep. In Peace (42! B.C.) a farmer riding'a dung beetle rescues' 
Peace who has been buried. Lymmta (411 B.C.) concerns a sex strilce which 
succeeds in ending .the war. In jTkesmophQriazusae \''Ud\^%' Day at the 
Festival of' Demeter," 411 B.'C.). the women oT Athens try Euripides for 
slandering their .sc?;. In Ptutus (588. RC). his last. extant coiiiedy. the.god of 
wealth^when he is cured of his blindness.'enriches the virtuc^s and condemfts 
the wicked to poverty. • 

. Aristophanes is the only surviving author of Old Comedy, and even in his 
owfl time he was revered for his perfect mastery of language and his use of 
every imaginable comic device. Fantastic costumes abounded", especially- io 
the choruses. Old -Comedy was fr^jnkly ribald-in costume, in situation, and 
in language. _ . : ■ 

. Work: Peithetairos and Euelpides, two elderly citizens dissatisfied with life 
in, Athens, seek a better place to Uve. They are guided by aTmw and a jack- 
daw to the king of the birds, Epops, a hoopoe: Peithetairos proposes that the 
birds build a kihgdom, a qity between earth and sky, thereby making >them- 
«elves masters of both by int^cepting the' smoke from mortal offerings to- 
the gods. After initial hosUIity from the fabulously (;o^umed chorus of birds, 
who believe humans to be their worst enenty, t» birds enthusiastically 
concur. A long choral ode on the aidvantages of being a bird follows, and the 
new state. Cloudcuckooland, is proclaimed. Various frauds and civTc nuisances 
who .want to move into this new Utopia are unmasked- and driven off. The 
rainbow goddess. Iris, is arrested for. crossing the border without , a visa. 
PrpmetheniJ, hidtien by an umbreUa from the watchful eye of Zeus, comes 
to offer help. The Olympians quarrel with foreign gods. Poseidon arrives with 
Heracles and a /oreign god (who speaks no Greek) to'arrange terms for peace. 
Peithetairos demands the sceptre of Zeus and the" hand of his young compan- 

- ion Basileia ('^Sovereignty"). The comedy concludes with a splendid wedding 
f^st,as the bird chorus sings the wedding hymn. The costumes of birds and 
gods in this comedy are unparalleled in their zany splendor. " 

Comparative: Only^Shakespcare has rivaled the lyric 'quality of Aristophanes 
as well as some of his baser puns. The winged Peithetairos il af once admirably 
heroic in his desire to transcend the obvious limitations of Athenian society 
and knavish, even crude, as. for example, when he observes that the nightin- 
gale has certain nonnjusical attributes. In his ingenuity, -Peithetairos may be 
compared to other Ariktophanic heroes; later comic characters, like Moliere's 
Sganarelle in The Doctoy in Spite of Himself and the perennial wily servant, 
share his quick intelligence arid, his ability to transcend the limitations of the 
existing: woxld. , 

• As social criticism, Moliere's Bourgeois Gentleman demonstrates a com- 
parably elaborate situation and resolution. The concluding ritual marriage in 
7?ie Birds might be likened to the quadruple marriage that ends Shakespeare's 
You Like It. Gloudcuckooland, the world's most fanciful Utopia, bears 
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some reseflifalance to the would-be academy established in Shakespeare's 
Love's iM^QtsLo^.-- ' 

In general,* Aristophanes used brilliantly comic devices which have been 
borrowed for over two thdusaod years and still work in vaudeville, television, 
and the theater. Laurel and Hardy and the Marx brothers relied on similar 
stock devices: disguise, pratfalls, parody» nonsense, satire* The comic fimagina- 
tion of Aristophanes was., simply prodigious; no. other writer has ever ^ 
completely moulded 6ur impossible ^^orld into hew forms to celebrate. 



Aristophanes. THE FROGS (BATRACHOI). 405 B.C. Drama. Greek. 

.■ ' . 

Author See The Birds. ' * * 

Work: This play was perfonned, it must be recalled, in the theaterjjf Diony- 
sus at the base of the Acropolis^ Dionysus, god of wine and revelry a^ well as 
the patrpn of drama, finds that ho good tragedies are being written; he misses 
Euripides so much that he determines to descend to Hades to retrieve him* 
Donning the di^^gyia^ (club and lioii skin) qf Heracles, who had piade the 
descent before, ^er his traditional saffion robe, Dionysus sets'off with his 
slave Xanihias and a donkey.* . . ■ . . ■ 

After a series of ludicrous adventures, including an encounter with tl^e 
chorus of frogs, they arrive at the palace of Hades, w|iere a contest is about to 
occur between Aeschylus, present occupartt of thl ChSir of Tragic lDrama » 
and Euripides, who has challenged his right to it. Pluto has arranged a poetic 
contest to settle the issue and appoints Dionysus judge; in relum for this ser- 
vice Dionysus may take the winner back to Athens, Aeschylus and Euripides 
attack one another in a. long and hilarious debate. A gigantic pair of scales is 
i>rought in, and Unes from their tragedies are weighed in its pans. Though 
Dionysus had made the journey to bring back Euripides, he now chooses 
Aeschylus instea^, . " 

As Aeschyli^ leaves, he request'i that Sophocles (too, much the gentleman 
to bave.particip&ited in all this) bif installed in the Chair of Ttiagic Drama and 
Euripides forever excluded. At a farewell banquet, Pluto send] Aeschylus off 
with various death-dealhig gifts for specific prominent'Athenians. 

Comparative; Disguise is a traditional device of comedy, and a Greek audience 
would ht aw^re (rf the ability of the gods to disguise tl\emselves successfully 
by every imaginable metamorphosis, though they had not yet observe(f the 
disguise -^of Dionysus in the Bacchae of Euripides, since that play was not 
produced until after the death of its author. The bumbling attempt of Diony- 
sus at disguise. Si Tfie Frogs is a deliberate reduction of the god to a figure of 
fun, and his disguise proves as ineffectual as the hiding of Falstaff in The 
Merry Wives of Wituisor. Aristo{)hanes has Euripides himself dress up to 
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escape "detection in Thesmophvmzusae; Athena's helmet . is used to fake 
pregnancy by one woman LysistFata. Numerous Shakespearian heroines 
disguise themselves for one purpose or another. The list is endless. - 

Because Roman ar^ later Renaissance comedy descended from Greek New 
Comedy, there has never jgain been such outright parody of living and well- 

. Joiown figures, as Aristophanes regularly committed, in The Clouds, for 
cxaniple, with Socrates but with Aeschylus and fefipides as well. .In tone\;arui 
uSderlying assumption, however, it may be enlightening to compare Aristoph- 
anes in one way and another with modern European dramatists like 'lonesco 
Max Frisch. ^nd even Alfred Jarry. Salvador Dali and the Si^eaKsts could be' 
examined foi: yet another zany modern equivalent of this ancient, brilliaat 

. comic imagination. , • 



Aristophanes. LYSiSTRATA. 41 1 B.C. Drama. Greek. 
' Author: Sec Tlie Birds. • 

Work: Lysistrata is a spirited comedy that evokes laughter'today, even though 
much of its humor is made up of inside jokes that require knowledge of 
people and' events of the times to understand. The play was first perforraad in 
4U B.C. in Ather)s. The story line is straight and uncomplicate£MSS§nniHg 
with the fact that i^thens has been at war with Sparta fot ^^^nty yearJ 
Everyone is tired of the iSra;; and. since the meft-ha^e been unable to win it 
stop it. Lysistrata shares her schemKwith the bfiies of Athens arfd Sparta 
Whey will deny sexual favors to their h&slwH<{funtiI the men end the war!^ 
yt must be noted that not all the ladies approve oflthe strategy.) The play is 
largely given over to attempts by the men to get inside the Acrijpolis, where 
the women. have gathered. The various ploys^and deceits faiL until the sex- 
starved men concede to the women, resulting in the end of the war. 

Comparative: Shz\sipeitc\ The Taming of the Shrew is another classic 
presentation of the war between men and women. The Tub, an anonympus 
fifteenth-century French farce-, also pits man against wife 



Afmah, Ayi Kwei. THE BEAUTIFUL ONES ARE NOT YET BORN. 1968. 

Novel. Ghanaian. ... 

Author: Ayi Kwei Armah was born in 1039 in Ghana, educated in Ghana and 
also at Harvard and Columbia Universities, and currently lives In the. United 
States. He has worked as an editor, translator, script writer, and teacher of 
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English^^the protagprtists of his novels are alienated men who must face a 
thoroughly dehumanized ^ciety; thus his work joins the mainstream of 
Western fiction. His .othef published iibvels Include: F^igments^ {1970)^ 
which mirrors important events in Armah's own life and- is concerned with 
the stifled artist, particularly the writer, in contemporary A^ica, and Why 
Are We So Blest (197 ly • . , . 

Work: The novel describes the'^cial ills of Ghana during the 1960s. Though 
the country has been granted independence from Great Britain, it is unablp to 
cope with the- responsibility that accompanies freeddmi^ Ghanaians are ex- 
ploited by the white power strjucture^a structure which is supposedly de- 
signed to raise their standard of living but which, in reality > 6nly further 
dupes and disillusions an already desperate people. 

The Gold Coast is the setting against which **the man/*a tj^pical Ghanaian, 
is portrayed, Althougji 'he >^lds the position of Recorder at the Railway 
Administration '^Office, **the mart," his cynical wife Oyo, aildtheir* children 

o^ire among the many hopeless indigents-of Accra and the Gold Coast. Anxious 
for an improved life-style, pyo is annoyed by the ineptness of her husband 
which prevents him fropi receiving the: bribes that would provide material* 
comforts; They cultivate the friendship of a Party man, Koomson, and, his 
highbrow wife, Estella\ On the occasion *cff a party at Kbomson's elegant 
home, "the man" and Oyo become truJjr aware 6f their modest living stan- 
dards as they observe the expensive furnishings, clothes, and food. Here is 
the beauty for which, Oyo and her husband struggle, but he is nothing— a 
chkhkiodo. ^ . ^ 

As the novel progresses, the reader meets "the teacher," who attempts to 

' enlighten as he" relates the myth of Plaiols cave, aind-Sister Manaan, who 
occasionally gives the ^youths weed to smoke to provide temporary relief 
from their sordid state. ' , , 

Conflict and f urmoil in politics bring the destruction of Nkrumah*s govern- 
ment, and the Party Socialists, including Koomson, are .either arrested or 
driven out of towp<-^^**^^ man" helps Koomson to efscape through his night- 
soil hole, a huirflliating eifc^rience for such a man. Then, as **the man" is 

^tn route home, he sees t|iebus driver slip money to a policeman enabling ' 
Koomson to escape imminent arrest. The back of fhe bus bears this inscrip- 
tion: The Beautiful Or^s Are Not Yet Born* 

Comparative: The theme of th^s novel may best he discussed in connection 
with *the teacher's" retelling of the myth of Plato's cave: Men terid to stand 
apart and disappoint themselves when, in reality, they are free to choose what 
they want/ In the end they enslavp themselves. Only man c^n free himself. 

In its disillusioned and desperate tone, lai^ely effected by the^writer'suse 
of black an4 white' sypibols, this hovel may be (Compared to Native Son by 
Richard Wright. In its portrayal of character, it is reminiscent of Thmgs Fall 
Apart by Chinua Achebe, especially the characteriza^on of Okonkwo. In its 
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presentation of problems commoii to aU people, it may be compared to 



Asturias^.M^ud Anget ELSE§'OR PRESIDENTE. 1946. Npvel! Guatemalan. 

Author: Miguel Ahgel Asturias (1899-1974) won the Nobel Prize in 1967' 
the secorid latin American to do:so. Born in Guatemala City, the son of a 
Supreme Court judge, and importer, he earned'a Doctor pf Uw degre« in 
1923 at the Universidad de San Carlos de Guatemala and went to study ^ the 

■ Aorbonne. From 1923 to 1^3, he traveled off and on in Europe, in Latin 
America, ana in the Middle East bef&re returning home to become a journal- 
ist and broadcaster. In 1942 he was ele-fcted to the National Congress of 
Guatemala, going on to a career in the diplomatic service in 1945. which took 
him to posts in, Mexico, Argentina; France, and El Salvador. Asturiaslost his 
cuiicnship in 1954 because of his leftist leanings and in the late 1950s 
became a correspondent to a Caracas newspaper and advisor to publishers 
For a tmie he livifd in Genoa, Italy. Returning to Guatemala in 1966, fie 
received full restoration of his citizensliip and served a? Ambassador to 
France until his deatli. ^ ' ,i 

Besides El Senor PresideAte. 'the trilogy by Asturias beginning with Viento 
mine fSirons Wind), 1950, and continuing with £1 Papa V^rde (The Green 

' Pope). 1954. aftd^Zos Ojos de Los Enterrddos (Tlie Eyes of the Interred) 
1960..has beep gaining readership in the United States. This trUogy considers 
the issue of. United States economic and political pressures in Central Amei'ica 

^through the story of the United fruit Company. 

Work: El Setlor Presidente is base.d on the dictatorship of Estrada Cabrera of 
-Guatemala, although the novel gives no clue to its date or locale except for a- 
printed wedding announcement alluding to the time sequence. The dictator 
of the story stays in power by .means pf^ utter cruelty and barbarism. He 
allows- no one grounds for hope and keeps his subjects afrbay through con- 
stant punishment. . 

He uses the murder of one of his hatchet men to get at his pomical rival, 
General Canales," by having a group of beggars beaten until they will swear 
that Canales carried out the murder. . . 

To further his scheme againSt General Canales. the^President^dictator uses 
his friend Miguel Angel pace as a decoy to bring about the General's death. 
Angel Face, who- is in love with the General's daughtw, betrays the President 
and gets tlie General safely to the frontier. Because El Sefior Presidente 
mamtains a police state in a corrupt society, he is able through playing 
favorites to maintain his reign of terror. 
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Q?mparative: Becau^ of his involvement with dream sequences, myth, and 
^ , propaganda, Asturias is frequently compared with the men from whom he 
. learned some of hiS;techmque^-Tristajia T^ara, AndrS Breton, and Robert 

Desiios. * 



AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 13th Century. Fable. French. 
Author: Unknown. 

Work: Aucassin ami Nicok'tte is the work of a troubadour of Provence, a 
region encompassing part of southern France and northwestern Italy* It is a ^ 
chante-fable, a prose §tory interspersed with poems or songs, and it is onei of 
the' finest short^literary products of the Middle AgeS. It is a simple Xovh story 
(but not adulterous love as in the courtly romances) based on the traditional 
^ loyalties of the Age of fCnighthood-Ioyalty to God, to one's overlord (in this 
case, to one's father), and to one's lady- But it is a story which brings thps? 
loyalties into question; indeed, Aucassin rejects them all: 

Aucassin loves Nicolette, not as an idealized lady to be served by noble 
deeds but^as a woman to be livejd with, even if this means refusing to do those 
noble works. He refuses to fight the enemy which is invading his father*s 
country because his father' will nqj^. countenancS his lovie of Nicolette, a 
Saracen slave who has been reared a Christian by Her adoptive father. Aucassin 
enters the battle only when Ixis father promises to let him meet Nicolette, 
But the promise is rescinded and the lovers are separately imprisoned/Aucas- 
sin is urged to abandon ^his love so that he may go to heaven when he dies, 
but he responds, **tp Paradise go only , . . old priests, tlte,.^ld cripples and 
maimed ones . . . and those who . . . are dressed in tattered rags . . . and dying 
\ of hunger and thirst. ... I h'ive nothing to do with them. But to Hfell I wish 
indeed to go, for to Hell go the handsome- clerics, and^the fine knights who 
have died in the tourneys . . . and ... the fair and courteous ladies who have 
two Of three lovers . . . and the harpers and jopgleurs, and th6 kings of the 
world, Witt do L wish to go-provided that I have Nicolette, my very 
sweet love, with me/* , , ' 

The lovers escape, are united, travel, and are separated again. It is dis- 
covered that Nicolette is a Saracen princess. Disguised as a minstrel, she 
returns to Provence and is reunited with Aucassin. 

Embedded in this delightful stpry is a^ious questioning of established 
tradition^. The stratified life of the Mid(^ Ages is beginning to crumble. 

Comparative: There is a quality to this story which suggests The' Thousand 
and One Nights and Tlie Decameron. Certainly there would be a fine compari- 
son^ both in the themes of love and loyalty and in the manner of telling a love 
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story, with any of the various versions of Tristan and Isolt. The conflicts 
surrouuding love and loyalty are best and most searchingly treated in the 
Nibelungentied. In Chaucer's Canterbury tales, the Wife of Bath gives us 
quit^ anothei;,View of love and offers interesting contrasts. 



. Aiiiela, Mariano. THE UNDERDOGS (LOS DE ABAJO). 1915. Novel 
Mexican. 

Author Azuela (1873-1952) studied medicine in Guadalajara, Mexico, and 
practiced in his native s.tate, like Chekhov, amatig the very poor. He early 
began wxiting for recreation! In his youth he supported the uprising of the 
, HiKral revolutionary Francisco Madero arid later won a place in his govern- " 
ment. After the overthrow and death of Madero, Azuela joined Panchb 
Villa's army as a doctor and jearned about war first hand. After their defeat, 
he escaped t6 El Paso, Texas, where he wrote his best known novel of the 
Revolution, 77/e (Jtiderdogs: • >■ , w 

work: The novel is a grim, realistic picture of the* Mexican Revolution as it 
was to the common soldier. Demetrio leaves hisivife and family when govern- 
ment soldiers enter his pueblo; looking back from the mountains, he sees his 
home burning in the night. He becomes the leader of a brawling group of 
revolutionaries who are more often hungry and without ammunition thaii • 
brave oir noble. They endore minor and major skirmishes; men of his group 
are hanged and shot. He and his men burn and destroy and get drunk. They 
talk at)out war in terms of food, (Jf women, and of remembered incidents of 
tiie pueblo Ufe they have left behind them. There is no fanatic idealism or 
stirring patriotism. They fight because they have started to fight, and they- 
keep on fighting ds a stone keeps falling and rolling when it is dropped into 
a caftyon (also a theme in Malraux's Man's Fate}. A young idealist, the edu- 
cated Cervantes, joins them, and it is he who pilots the crude, brave, sincere 
Demetrio into a position of authority with ihe revolutionary army. The 
novel ends as casually and as inconclusively as it begins. 

Comparative: In its recounting of the pften h^'hazafd, discouraging, and 
trivial experiences of a Httle group of hungry jrevolutionaries, this book brings 
us closer to an understanding of man's true condition in-time of , war than do 
• Remarque's. .4// Quiet on the Westei^t />o«f, Hemingway's /br Whom the 
Bell Tolls, or Crane's Tlie Red Badge of Courage. Its view of the role of the 
common soldier in creating a tictory or deTeat is close to Tolstoi's view in 
War and Peace: the man who shouts "Hurrah!" may lead an army ^6 victory, 
•just IS the man who screams "We are defeated!" may- singlehandedly bring* 
an*'army to ruin. Its depicMon of the nature of combat reminds "us of Julien 

* ■ * 
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Sorel acci^QtitaUy wandering onto the battlefield of Waterloo in Stendhal's 
tlie Red wd the Black. — 



Balzac, Hoiiore dc, EUGENIE CRANDET. 1 833. NDveh French. \ 

Author: Balzac (1799-1 850) was "born and*educated in sunny Touraine but 
left for Paris to study law: He quickly gave up this career, installed himself m 
an ?ttic, and determined to devote himself to Uterature. For a time he was an ^ 
editor and publisher, but financial misfiprtune, often resulting from his mania 
for specubtion, dogged him die rest of his days. Fie is famous for his realistic 
powers of observation and is considered a precursor of the school of realism. 
His projected jLiz Comedie hummne, thou^ unfinished, contains ninety-five 
novels and stories with irilferrelated ct^aracte^^, over.two tliousand in all* , 
■ ■ ^ ^ ■ 

Work: The novel tells the story of a miser^Grandet, and his dajighter,Eug6nie» . 
who is Ifcrificed to tJh« love of money both by her father and her fiancS. . 
Life in the Grandet househdld with EugSnie, her patents, and the servant girl' 
consists of uneventful toil, thin fare, and discussions about crops and fiflancc 
until Eu§Snie*s cousin Charles arrives from Paris. His father has gone bank*^ 
xrxpi, and Charles has been enlisted to Grandet, his uncle. He and Eugenie* 
^11 in love. 

To help Charjes make his fortune in the Indies, EugSnie gives him the 
hoard pf gold birthday coins that her father has awarded her over the years. 
It is her first act of daring. After Charles has gone, her second act of daring 
is to confess her "crime-* to her miserly father. She is made a breiid-and-\yater * 
prisoner in her own household; her mother, distressed by shock, sickens and * 
dies. Charles gets rich bui does not write^to Eugenie. . 
^ Balza? impressively reveals the slow, uneventful trickle of time while 
Eugenie waits, A secondary plot develops as Grandet tangles with Paris 
merchants to redeem Ws brother's bankruptcy with profit^for himself. Charles 
returns to France and has an opportunity to marry into liobilhy if he settled * 
honouratJly with his father*s creditors^ EugSnife, now an heiress after her' 
father's death, receives the news bitterly but in a final act of love pays off the 
debts of her uncle so that Charles may make this rich maniage^ 

Tliis novel is one of the "Provincial Scenes" in La Cotnidie humdine. 
Along with Le Pere Goriot Ht is one of his best and shows his great attention 
to the detail; of scene, which assume almost characterlike pioportidns in his 
novels. 1 ^ » 

Cbmpmratii^e: Flaubert's A Simple Heart and Euginie Grltndet are similar in 
setting, and the servant girls are ^ilar in characterization. But Flaubert 
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selects details while Bal?ac floods us in them; Flaubert avoids comment 
while-Balzac chats ta us about morals and events- iEach author bases time 
sfequence^ on insfgnitlcant happenings but moves Uie story ahead straight- 
• forwardi5t. The. picture of the proud aristocracy and the bourgeoisie is sijnilar, 
in each wotk. The stock figure of the French miser is also found in Moli&re's 
comedy. Vie Miser. Finally, Eugenie revolts, against her cloistered life some, 
what as Adela does in Garcia Lorc^'s The House of Bemarda Alba or for 
that matter, as Nora does in Ibsen's^ /to/Z's /Zoitfe'. . ' / 



Balzac. Honore de. LE PERE CORIOT. 1 834. Novel, French. 
Author: Ses Eugenie GratuieL 

Work: The no^el examines a father*s love, pathological and beyond restraint 
for tWo selfish daughters. Old Goriot, a retired grain dealer, lives in a cheap 
boardiiig house, the Maison Vauquer, having given aU hiS#funds to the pleasure 

lus two daughters. Delphtne and Anastasie, who have made brilliant but 
unhappy society marriages. We se? Goriot depriving himself of evei^f resource 
even his sen tiraentaMieepsakcs, to satisfy, the demands of his daughters. 

Eventually wnmg dry, sick and old, Goriot dies, attended only by Rastig- 
nac. a young boarder iri the Maison Vauquer. ahd Bianch6n, a medical stu- 
dent. Gonot calls for his daughters in his death thro*, but they are unable 
to come because of the crises Uiey have raached in their marriages and social 
lives. • ' 

Vautrin. one of the Vauquer boarders, is especially interesting because he ' 
IS an underworld character whose viciousness, «s Balzac describes it. becomes 
warmer^tfid more human thaij the behavior of so-called respectable society. 

This realist nove^ is perhaps the best example of the method by which 
Balzac undertook to create La Comedie humaine, 3 con^plete study of eigh- 
teenth century sdciety. He was tremendously successful at.bringing his char- 
acters? to Ufe. individuals yet. reflections of the period when the bourgeois 
were struggling to take over sdciffty and the aristocrats were fighting back *" 
with dwindling financial resources and prestige. 

Comparative: King Lear is the standard comparison wijh Le Phe Goriot, 
for Goneril and Regan remind us in some ways of Delphine and Anastasie', 
and Lear paraUels Goriot. For studies of children who can do no Wrong in* 
the eyes of their parents, see Arthur Miller's Death of a Salmniiri, and Emile 
Zola s Eartk For a study of the degeneracy of the European social system at 
this time and for a treatment of the middle-class social climber, see Maupas- 
sant s Bel'AmL Rastignac ?s a young man oh the rise resembles Maupassant's ' 
hero in Bel-Ami or the hero in Pushkin's "The Queen of Spades.'* 
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^xa&nu Btbhuiibhu&han. FATHER PANCHAU (SONG OF THE ROAD). 

4928. Novel Bengali. 

Author: Bibhutibhushan Banerji was bom ia 1S94 noftli of Calcutta and died 
in 1950. He took^his B.A!! at RipQti College in .Calcutta and became ateach&r. 
He was later agppinted inspector to the Society for the Protection of Cattle 
and iliSX late/^became a cleric in an estate office. He returned to teaching, 
however, and continued to teach for the rest of his llf«. He is credited with 
fifty published works-seventeen are novels of which this work is the niQst 
famous due, primarily to the film version by Satyajit Ray. Banerji is consid- 
ered one of the greatest Bengali writers of the twentieth century. 

Work: Hie contemporary setting for fnany^an Indian' novel is the village, 
wh^re most Indians do . indeed live. The urban* novel is rare. But Patheit 
PahcliaU is not just another 'Village noveP; neither does it focus on grinding 
poverty as so many Indian novels do or present the idealized village as Tagore 
had done. The two main characters are children, Opu and hi^ sister Purga. 
The story is about them; the reader sees through their eyes and comes to 
know the world and the. people in it as they know them. The structure of the 
novel is deeply rcK)ted in the panchalis. a ^chanted formu of storytelling— 
episode by, episode. As the children travel down the road, not knowing what 
is beyond the next benct we see the village, the family, and , the natural 

suriioikidia^ through their experience and emotions. » 

... , . ■ . , . . 

Comparative: This novel might be read 'in conjunction with literature of 
adolescence by American writers-^particularly as a counter to the introspec* 
tion and concern over personal problems that we consider typical of adoles- 
' c^nts.^A comparison of this novel, especially its characterization of the 
children, with Younghill Kang's The Grass Roof and Mirok Li's The Yalu 
fhws, two Korean novels, would emphasize human^universalities.as well as 
the differences among cultures* For yet another treatment of adolescent 
children, see Alberto Moravians Two Adolescents. 

Baudelaire, Charles. FLOWERS OF EVIL (LES FLEURS DU MAL>. ISSZ 

Poems* French. 

Author: Baudelaire (1S2 1-1 867]! was bom and died in Paris. The only son of 
an *elderly man who died when Charles was sJven, he was subjected to a stent 
military stepfather. He Was frequently j)oor and in debt, though hk mother 
finally settled a small income on him. A ''Bohemian,^' iie enjoyed shocking, 
the bc^geoisie. His .^writing began with art criticism, and he was the ilrst 
French critic to recognize the musical talent of Richard Wagner. As a trans« 
lator, he was largely^ responsible for the popularity of Edgar Allan Poe in^ 
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France. Us Fletm du, mat first appeared-with several sensual poerm ex- 
, puxgated by the authorities-ia l857. Variously called Romantic. Panmsian. 
and Decadeat, Baudelaire is many ways the first mddem urb"^ poet. 

Wpri-. Mortjid. sensiwl, urbane, Baudelaire's poems, addressed in classical 
poetic farms to the "Hypocrite reader- You- My twin- My brother." deal 
with subject matter ranging from corpses and swans to voyages to imaginary 
tands. from prostitutes and cold rain in the city to escape into an aesthetic 
beyond. His poem "Cqtrespondences" contributed to poetic theory the 
concept of synesthesia: impressions tteceived by one sense organ are the 
^mbolic and aesthetic* eqiiivalents of those received by other sense oigajis 
Fot example. "Some aromai are . . . sweet as the' sound of hautboys, meadpw^ 
pen. . . . Baudelaire s^w Nature as a Uving temple of symbols that look 
bacl^ at the poet with ftiendlyey^s. ' ' 

In a characteristic romantic poem, "The Albatross,** he sees the poet at 
home in flight of fancy but awkward and mocked in ordinary life: 

The Poet is like that Prince of clouds 

Who frequents the storm, the archer mocks; 
ExileS'aground in sporting crowds. 

His giant wings will not let him walk. " 

A more sensStional poem, "The Metamorphosis of the Vampire," begins with 
a sensuous woman '^twisting and turning like a snake on coals" arid ends with 
the same woman revealed'^ a diseased creature who has*"sucked the marrow 
from my bones." Einaily: 

There trembled a confusion of old bones 
' * Which squeaked in tufnihg like a weathervane, . ' . 

Or like a signboard on an iron p<^le 
Swung by the wind through tfw long wint|r nights'. 

TJie evocation of the lover's extreme emot|pns from seduction to revulsed 
aftermath to wintry meaninglessness is powirful and illustrates Baudelaire's 
attempt to break through conventional subject matter and attitudes in poetry 
A typical urban poem is ''Spleen LXXV": Fails hi January, as the cold rain 
spills mortahty m the fog of the slums." He describes his thai and mangy 
«.cat shivering, the soul of an old poet wandering the gutter, and concludes 
gloomily: ' • , 

The great bell groans, the smok'iftg coals . 
. Accompany the rheumy dock in falsetto - . v • 

While in a worn pack of cards that reeks of perfumes 
Ominous i»emerito from a dropsical old dame ' . 

. The handsome Jack of Hearts and the Queen of Spades 
Chat nastily of their defunct amoujTs. 

Baudelaire's poetry speaks of a spiritually damned world, of a morally 
bankrupt society, of conupted love, of beauty haunted by melancholy. 
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Cdmpar(ftive: FoT a compaxison wirfi an eaxlier French poet who combines 
ihe traditional with an urban sense of reality, see Francois Villon. The Baude- 
lii/ian obses^on with the morbid and hi$ desire to create effect find compari- 
gon^; in the work of Edgar Allan Foe. For a similar fascinaijon^ decadence, 
see Swinburne. For the long-range thematic influenceoT Baudelaire on 
modem poetry, consider the poems of T. S: Eliot. 



Beaumarchais, Pierre Augustin Caron de. THE BARBER OF SEVILLE (LE 
BARBIERDE SEVILLE). 1775. Drama. French. ^ 

■ . ^ ■. ^ ^ ^ 

Author: Born the son of a watchmaker, Pierre Caron (1732-1799) took the 
title of Bcaumarchais from a small property held by his first wife. He won 
Madame de Pompadour's favor by gifts of miniature timepieces and became 
her attendant and finally ;"her instructor in the harp. He^advanced rapidly at 
court and even became a French secret agent for a time. During the American 
Revolution, hV served th^^^iuse of France by outfitting expeditionary ships. 
In a life crowded with incident, Bea'umarchais wrote this comedy aiid TTte 
Marriage of Figaro. At the time of the French Revolution, he was discredited 
by the new government and spent years in exile, returning to Paris to die. 

' Work: Vie Barber of Seville, is an Italianatc . farce* in four acts. It relics on 
stock .characters in familiar situation^~a heroine who is the captive of her 
elderly guardian and a lover who relies on disguise and surreptitious meetings 
-but something new was added by Beaumarchais in the character of Figaro/^ 

Ithe barber-surgeon. Tlie Comte Almaviva^ a young Spanish grandee, falls in 
love with Rosine Jealously guarded by^'the old Bartholo, who wishes "to marry 
her;^ Aided and abetted by his friend Figaro^ Almaviva under the name of 
Undor makes several entries into Bartholo's house and arranges an elopement 
with Rosine. Byt as things turn out; Figaro and Almaviva, entering Rosirte*s 
cjuarters at night, find a notary wailing to marry her and Bartholo and prompt- 
ly use this handy resource to unite Rosine and Almaviva. ^ ^ ^ 
Figaro walked on the stage fourteen years before the French Revolution 
and one year before the AraericSn one. He is a new sort of man, ihe product 
of the reexaminations of society by Rousseau and Voltaire: a commoner, 
clever and intelligent, who is intimate with, even contemptuous of, the 
nobility as he defeats the hereditary privileges of law and order which had 
always belonged to the rich. The French court was delighted with the wit of 
the play, unaware that this same revolutionary philosophy would soon l)e 
their downfall. This drama is the source of RossirU's opera of the same title. 

Comparative: MoWre's Vie Precious Damsels lias a weak forajunner of 
Figaro called Mascarille; and, as in MoliSre's earlier play. The School for 
Wives, Beaumarchais also takes the side of the young lover against the rich, 
Qld'suitor. A study cqJId be made of Mother works that helped to prepare 
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revolutionary philosophy, sometimes innocently and sometimes moire directly 
rTom Paine's Common $eHse', Harriet Beecher Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
and Marx and Enge{s's Cotnmmist Manifesto, Another inuiguing theme is 
the cloistered rearing bf European #ls, here and in Molidre*s plays; echoes 
may be found even injihe twentieth century in Garcia Lorca's The House of 
Bernardo Alba. The mrriage of Figaro, a sequel to The Barber of Seville, 
is equally delightful. ' * •. 



Beaumarchais, Pierre- Augustin Caron de. THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO (LE 
I MARIAGE DE FIGARO). 1781. Drama. French. 

* 

Author: Set The Barber of Seville. - • , 

Work: In this three-act comedy, a sequel to Tlie Barber of Seville, the plot is 
complicated by impersonations, masquerades, and mistaken identities. The 
page, Cherubino, precociouidy in love with every woman he sees, is involved 
in most of the lively incidents; howevex, the main story line continues that of 
Tlte Barber of Seville. Figaro, AJmaviva's valet, is preparing, to marry saucy 
and charming Suzanne, in, spite of an earlier promise to marry the elderly" 
Marcelline, a promise he had made- when he borrowed money frOm' her.- 
Almaviva. who has by now grown {ired of his countess, Rosine, intends to 
exetcise his seigneurial privileges by enjoying Suzanne's-fevors. The plots and 
counterplots evolve as Figaro, the countess, and Suzanne plan to outwit 
Almaviva and to expose him foi what he is-an old lecher. In the final (bvel-. 
opment, Almaviva makes an evening assignation in the garden with'Suzanne, 
biit it is, of course, the countess herself who shows up, wearing Suzanne's 
gown. Figaro, believing his love has betrayed-him, is about to do violence to 
the Count. Figaro's dilemnja with JjUjline is resolved when it turns oiit 
tliat he is in reality her son who^P&een stolen at birth^^ All problems 
eliminated in wonderfuUy witty scene^Figaro.and Siizanne marry joyfully. 

!n the third act. Figaro speaks out against the nobility: "Because you are 
a jgreat lord, you think yourself a genius; you had only to be b'om, that^s all; 
. . . but I. the devil!" A long monologue against hereditary privilege and in 
support or the rights of the ordinary man follbws. Beaumarchais was speaking 
for the spirit of his time, and his words foreshadow the revdlution that was 
soon to come. • ' 

Comparative: The situation of the lovers and their overlord is similar to that 
in Lope de Vega's fuenteovefuna and in bis FaribaHez and resembles that in 
Molidre's The School for Wives and in Moratin's The Maiden's Consent. Vte 
Marriage of Figaro is at least in part a comedy of manners like those of Wilde, 
Shaw, Shetidan, and Goldsmith, and it relies on bright, sparkling dialogue as 
do these dramas. But there is nothing quite like the Beaumarchais sparkle 
lavished on tlje witty, ingenious Figaro. Mozart'sjopera of the same title has 
also been popular. 
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Cherubino might be considered a nascent Don Juan; see MoIidre*s Don 
Juan and the cpinpaxisons suggested there. He is also an ironic echo of Alma- 
* vivaas wefirsisawhimin 27ze£iy6ero/&i^i/te. ' 

geckett, Samuel^ W^ITINC FOR GODOT (EN ATTENDANT GODOT). 
^ 1952. Drama. Ft^ndu 

Author: Beckett was bom in Dublin in 1906, took degrees at Trinity College 
there, and studied and taught in Paris. He wrote several collections of poetry 
and stories in En^ish, b\^ after 1947 wrote mostly in French, his adopted 
language. Other, works mdude Molloy (195 1), Malone Dies (1952), and 
Krapp's Last Tape (I960). . ■ , ; 

Work: this play, an example of raid-century disiHusiopmerit and futility^ and 
of their aiUiiheses-pcrsisteitt hope and habit-has enjoyed wbrldwi^p stage 
popularity and translation. To an extent, the drama is anti-theater. 

Beside one small tree in the center of the.stage»lwo tramps, Estragon and 
Vladimir, wait for. Godot. They talk, they argue, they play childish games, 
they puU off their boms and put them OQ^again (evening and morning), 
they eat carrots or black radishes under the tree which is bare or sudddily has 
/leaves (passage of seasons). ?btzo, leading his servant Lucky in on a rope, 
moralises while Lucky farcically entertains the three. Pozzo and Lucky leave. 
>«Y^ When they reappear in Act II, Pp2;zo is now blind, and Lucky leads him 
^ \ (passage of yeiirs>. Estragon and VJadiniu* discuss suicide as an alternative to 
^ waiting and receive several messages from a boy regarding why Godot is again 
delayed. They go on waiting, repeating the same stage business as before, 

Comparativet As allegory, the play compares with Wildefs The Skin of Our 
* Teeth. See also Sartre^s "The Wall** and Camus*s The Stranger. The character 
of Pozzo and 'his victimization of Lucky is matched insidiously by Mario and 
< the magician Jn Thomas Mannas story and may be considered to be a com* 
ment on the**humali condition'* (see Malraux's Afon'i Fate). In the general 
character ^f **new theater** and **anti-theater,** Beckett*s plays resemble 
Ionesc6*s, and all of them spring partly from Chekhov*s iitnovations. Gogors 
Akaki in 'The Overcoat** perhaps introduces to literature such lost a|id 
despairing **little men** as Pozzo and Lucky. 



B^er, Joscpfe, ed/THE ROMANCE OF TRISTAN AND ISEULT. 13tH 
^ Century. Tale. French. \ . 

» 

Author: Joseph Bedier (1864-1938) was a medievalist and literary historian 
who, among his numerous publications^ collected and made consecutive 
r -various legends, . . 
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Work: This courtly rooiartce, retold'and moderaized by Bddier, is fiUed with 
the life of the Middle Ages, with iove, adventure,, superstition, heroics; it is, 
^ of course, the stoty of the star-crossed lovecs which became the subject of 
^liSass'i open, Tristan qrtd Isolde. 

Tristan, serving his iiege King Mark of Cornwall, fights ^d kills the giant 
Morholt of Ireland, Iseult's uncle. Unaware of this connection, Iseult herself 
cures Tristan of the wound he gained in this jjattle. By magic, a bird brings 
one of Iscult's golden hairs to King Mark, who falls in love with her. Tristan, 
now recovered, is sent to bring1ier/in marriage to Mark. On the sea, bound 
for CornwaJ], Tristan and Iseult unwittingly drink a love potion which had" 
been prejjared for Mark and Iseult and are imojediately enthralled by love 
for one another: "drinking Passion.and Joy most sharp, arid Angiiish without 
end. and Death." ~o 

The story upw focuses on Tristan and Iseult.tom between their consuming 
love and their pledged loyalty' to Mark. As they are desperately thrown 
together and hopelessly torn apart, the story becomes a tragedy Which, after 
Tristan's exile and despairing marriage to another Iseult, the Iseult of the 
White Hands, reunites the two lovers in death. 

This tale has become part of the Arthurian legends and appears in nu- 
mcrous retellings, . A 

• - ■ < * 

Comparative: The theme of the star-crossed lovers is found in Shakespeare's 
Ror}teo and Juliet and in KeUer's ^ Village Romeo oftd Juliet. For similar 
motifs (such as the lovers living in a hut in the forest) on courtly lOve and life 
in the ^ddle Ages, see Aucassin and Nicolette. For a sardoiiic parody on 
both the original material and on Wagner's opera by the same title, see 
Thomas Mann's novella TristofK Conrad's Victory, a similar story of 9 noble 
diaracter, separated and aloof, tricked into fatal action by lovCi is relevant; 
particularly int,eresting here is the comparison of Schbmberg, the gossipy 
,artd malevolent man in Conrad's story, with Gorvenal and his calumnious 
Acnchmen in the story of Tristan and \^\x\\Ma\oty'%Le Moried'Arthurha& 
parallels in the love of Cuenever and Lancelot, with Arthur takhig the place 
of King Mark. Also in the Malory collection will be foOnd parts of other 
versions of the Tristan and Iseult legends. 

This work has had such, a large influenced on literature that ft is hnpossible ' 
to list all of the retellings. " ' * 



Boccaccio, Giovanni. THE DECAMERON (IL DECAMERONE). 1353. 

Stories. Italian^ . 

Author: Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-1375) is widely believed to have been 
born in Paris. He. himself, promoted that myth. Instead, he was probably 
born in Certaldo, Italy, the illegitimate son of a Florentine merchant. He was 
trained for commerce in Florence and was expected to become a merchant. 
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He had no natural inclination for business, howev^r^^ani! moved to Naples, 
where he feU in with a group of teamed men and enjoyed the court life of 
that city. An important turning point in his life occurred when he fell in love 
with a lady of the coun, Maria d* Aquino, Tliis love made him a poet. Maria, 
tQ whom he gave the pseudonym Fiametta (Uttle Flame)» wa^ both inspira- 
tion /or and subject, of much of his poetry. It was at her importuning that he 
wrote a novel in prose, //F/toco/a , 

Among his poetic works are // FiUhtrato, Tcseida, and tlie Roman de 
Troie. These works are not widely read, for Boccaccio's genius does not lie in 
poetry and epic but in his strong narrative ability. Boccaccio spent his later 
years in Florence, Where he wrote Tfte Decameron, his most admired work. 
' There is irony in the appraisal of history, for Boccaccio believed that the 
works he wrote in Latin, which he ako ^wrotp inTlorence, would be those 
that would make him famous. " / ' - 

Work: Th& work dipens as seven women and three men flee the plague (1348) 
' . in Florence. To pass the time, they agree that ev^?ry day each wiM^tell a story 
based oq a new theme. By the time the plague has run i^s cd|pi*each has 
told ten stories, the hundred stories that make up lite Decameron Part of 
the ^ilUance of the work lies in the narrative framework that surrounds the 
story and provides the occasion for the. tales. The stories are further graced by . 
Boccaccio's lucidity and strong sense of story. The Decameron served as a 
veritable mine for later authors, who borrowed stories from it for their own 
use, - ' 

/•A . * . U 

Comparative: Compare Chaucer*s Canterbury Tales and other series- of tales: 
similar to The Decameron in subject and arrangement: The Tliousand and 
One Nights, Marguerite de Navarre*sf The Heptameron, B^zaLo'sDroO Stories, 
and the Indian beast fables. The PanclmtantrcL Comparisons to Boccaccio's 
sharp description of the plague may be found in Manzoni^s The Betrothed, 
Defoe's A Jounml of the Plague Year, Pepys's Diary, Giono's Tlie Horseman 
on the Roof, and Camus's 77ie Plague. ^ ^ 



Biill, Heinrich. GROUP PORTRAIT WITH LADY (GRUPPENBILD MIT 
DAME). 1971. Novel, German. 

Author: Heinrich Boll (1917- ^ ) was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature 
in 1972. His citation reads: "for his writing, wlUch through the combination 
of a broad perspective on his time and a sensitive skill in characterization has 
contributed to a^renewal of German literature.** Most of Boll's sholrt 'stories 
and novels deatl with World War 11 and its aftermath in Germany. Strongly 
anti-wir, he shows the. effect of war and defeat on the German people. 
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Although he .does not overtly moralufe, his examination of the human con- 
• science and his concern with the tragedy of war make his works profoundly 
moral; Boll, wiio is the president of International ^E.N.. ah association of 

futhors, donated a porUon of his Nobel Prize money to help authors who are 
olujcal prisoners. Other works include BiUiards at Half-Past Nine (1961) 
/te Clown (1965), Absmt without leave (1965). Eightem Stories (1966)! 
/^/^i yo^/r^w/ (1967). Erui of a Mission (1968). Children Are Ciyilians Toa 
{1970), ind Adam and the Train (1970). 

Work: Using a multiple point-of-view. B6U presents the biographt of a fic- 
tional-character. Leni Pfeiffer. the lady of tlie title. The interviews through 
which this multiple point-of-view is created are conducted by an "author." 
who refers to himself as the Au. and who is himself -a majot character in the " 
novel. Alth6ugh Boll augments ftis portrait of Leni with objective descriptions 
and official'* documents, her f^rsoiulity.and.her previous life are^rawn 
almost entirely from the Au.'s interviews Vith approximately sixtylharac- 
ters. who reveal as much of themselves as they do of Leni. Indeed Lent 
herselfassumes both human and mythical. aspects. 

Married and almost immediately widowed at the outbreak of World War 
II. Leni has aft illegitimate chUd by a Russian prisoner-of-war. At the end of ' 
-the novel, despite her age. she is again pregnant, this time 6y a Tu^fc who has 
'been one of her lodgers. Boll uses her story as a vehicle for satiric thrusu at 
German militarism and human hypocrisy, but he also^resents briUiant.' 
oUen sympathetic vignettes of rnany of his characters. Among the most 
memorable of these are Sister Rj&iel, probably an unrecogniJjed saint; Boris 
Lvovich, Leni's Russian lover; Margret Schlomer, Leni's amoral best friend; 
I^ni herself; and the Au., who emerges as a clearly delineated and likable 
charactcc.in his own right. . - ' 

The multiple point-of-view. the galley of characters who constitute the 
group portrait." and the adventures of Leni more than suggest that^the huge 
canvas of this novel has allegorical elements^GUbert Higher has suggested that 
Lem possibly represents Germany or'4t least symbolizes one aspect of the 
country-;ts people destroyed by -the war, briefly attracted to Russia and the 
idea|s of Communism, and finally taken over by invaders. 



CoXarative: In its use of a multiple point-of-view. this novel may be com- 
.parcd with Faulkner's Tlie Sound and the Fury or As I Uy Dying, although 
in Boll's novel the multiple point-of-view is filtered through the consciousness 
of thd A". -and is, therefore, colored by his reactions to people and events. 
In its anti-war aspects it my be compared wfth Crane's The Red Badge of 
Couraye. Remarque's All Quiet (m the Western Front, or Solzhenitsyn's 
One Day tn the Life of Ivan Denisovich. In its wry and satirical presentation 
of lifelin niodern Germany, it is best compared with Grass's The Tin Drum: 
As a jjortrait of a heroine remarkable for her forthude. it lends itsAlf to 
comparison with I lenry James's Portrait of a Lady. 
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THE BOOK OF SONGS (SHIH-CHING). Translated by Anhur Waley. Grove 
Press, 1960. AUo THE CONFUCIAN ODES. Translated by Ezra Pound. 
New Direction Paperbacks, 1959. Chou period (1 1 1-256 B.C.) Poetry. 
Chinese. ' • 

Author: These sohgs from North China, dating from approximately 800 to 
600 B.C. and comprising the oldest collection of Chinese poetry, are consid^ ^ 
ered one ef the Confucian classics. Tradition says that during the Chou 
dynasty, the king seat oiit officials to listen to the songs sung in the country- r 
side so that he 'might get the "soundings of the people,'* whether they suf- 
fered and complained or were satisfied with their rulers. Some of these 
"soundings*' made their way into the Classic of Poetry, or. the OdesXonfucius 
was attributed to have said, "Why don't you study the Odes? The Odes will 
arouse you, gjve you food for thouglu; teach you Row to make friends, show 
you, the way of rescnt^ient, bring you near to being useful to your parents 
and sovereign, and help you remember the names of many birds, anunals, 
plants> and trees.'* ^ 

- .■ ^ 

Work: The songs, on such themes as courtship and marriage, warriors and 
war, agriculture, feasting, music and dancing, huntmg, and friendship, are 
essentially in ballad form. 

The two translations cited above might well be used together in presenting 
this work. Waley provides a useful introduction, ^and his translations carry 
the greater authority for accuracy. His. notes expand the context of the 
poems, though most of them require no special background. Pound's transla^ 
tions, however, are required reading for the itudy of Chinese literature, for 
the study of contemporary poetry, and for the study of the relationship 
between the poetic sensilffiity of the Confucian period and that of contem* 
porary America. Pound's language makes the scalp tingle, and his translations 
**sing," thus coming closer fo-M^h*4t these 'poems were-songs. In 1915, T. S, 
Eliot observed that Pound was ^ "iiiVentor of Chinese poetry for our time*** 
While each generation must have 4ta own translators, Pound has created a 
modern' classic that cannot- be- displticedv- even by a new ge;ieTation of trans- 
lators whose work is based on sound^scholarship.' ' 

Comparative: To compare forms, images, and themes such as love and separa* 
tion, see The Interior Landscape: Love Poems from a Classical Tamil Antholo- 
gy translated by A. K. R^manujan, and In Praise of AfmArt^? translated by 
Edward C. Dimock, Jr, with Denise Levertov. For a, study of the songs in 
their Chinese literary context see Chinese Literature, an Anthology from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day e4ited by William McNaughton. 



Bprges, Jorge Luis. A PERSONAL ANTHOLOCY. 1967. Stores, poetry, and 
essays. Argentinian. ) 4 .*^ 
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Author: ]0Tgt Luis Borges (1899- ), inteUectual. fantasizer. aesUiete. 
comes from an old-Iiae. closely knit crioUo family of Buenos Aire*. His 
father, author, jurist, and student of languages, possessed an outstanding 
English lifyary, and the young Borges read extensively from it and was 
educated by an English tutor. • 

lo^^**/^"*^^^ stay in Geneva, Switzerland, prior to World War I and untU 
1918, further encouraged Borges's international tastes, allowing him the 
opportunity to learn French, to study German, and to embrace Schopenhauer 
a.distm.ct influence on his writings. From 1919 to 1921 Borges traveled in 
Spam, took up residence in Seville and Madrid, and studied the Ultrafstas. 
Dadaists. and Surrealists. . 

Back in his beloved Buenos Aires in 1921, tlw shy, reserved, very private 
author published major collections of his poetiy in 1923, 192S and 1929 
Worldwide Reclaim greeted Borges after the appearance of his fiction collect 
uons: The Garden of the Fdrkitig Paths (1941). Ficciones (1944). now 
considered his most important single work and a book which won for him 
the Argentine Writers' Association Prize, and El Aleph (1949). Usually 
apolitical. Borges opposed the Per6n dictatorship (1946-1955) and. as a 
result, lost his library post in Buenos Aires. Following Per6n's fall however 
he was earned difector^f-the-ArgentinrNatjcffiambfafy^^^ Professor 
of English and North American Ute?rature at the University of Buenos Aires 
Despite the rapid deterioration of his eyesight in the 1950s, Borges contin^ 
ued to write and has achieved great fame, winning his country's National ' 
Prize for Literature in ;I956 as well as the Paris International Editors Prize 
m 1961. He has lectured at Hahard and at the Universities of Texas and 
Oklahoma./- ^ ^ 

■ Borges has produced verse, essays, stories, sketches, and screenplays; his 
' tame rests mainly on short pieces collected from the several genres. He has 
translated Gide. Kijfka.oFaulkner. and Virginia Woolf. 

Work; The anthology "contains a total of forty^ight pieces-essays short 
stones, sketches, and parables-and is the work upon which Borges wishes to 
stake his reputation. The selections are arranged according to their "sym- 
pathies, and differences." For the most part, the pieces are impressionistic, 
offering little or no plot line or characterization. Always his concerns are with 
the philosophical, the aesthetic, the ritual,, the puzzle, the epiphany. The 
pieces, make suitable reading for^only the most advanced students because 
Borges demands that the reader meet the level of his encyclopedic mind with 
Its mventory of arcane and disparate bits of information from various cultures. 

In "Death and- Compi^^s," the chief symbols are thft labyrinths-which, 
along with leopards, roses, daggers, and books, frequem his works. The hero, 
Erik Lonnrot, learns that no matter how clever his reasoning, life does not fit 
his conclusions. He is doomed to repeat lijs mistakes until his next life, when 
he IS promised a labyrinth made of a single straight line, "invisible and ever- 
lasting." 

"The Aleph," the title of one of the more notable stories, is the place 
where ;'all the places of the world are found.. seen from every angle." In 
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search of the -memory of the dead Beatriz. -Bdi^es, narrator and Kero, is 
^briefly imprisoned in a cellar by his host, whereupon he discovers the aleph 
that pictures for bim all the images of past reality arid imagination. 

From "The Secret Miracle" we learn that the ppet must create his work» 
because it **prcvents the spectators from forgetting unreality, which is the 
necessary condition of art/' . 

The poems, fgr the most part, repeat the same fdeas-»?*I am one with all 
mankind/* "I am history repeating itself A* [ 

Comparative: In narrative stance, theme, and symbol Bdrges frequently 
mirrors Poe. At times his ^nse of the unreal is one with Kafka's; his image 
patterns may be compared with those of Mallarm^. i 

. • • • 

\ - 

Bownas, Geoffrey, and Anthony Tbwaite, eds. and trans. THE PENGUIN 
BOOK OF JAPANESE VERSE Penguin Books, 1964. Poetry, JSpMese^ 

' Author The poets represented in this anthology range fropn anonymous folk 
poets of the eighth century to established contemporary poets, and alj major 
periods and schools of Japanese poetry are included. There are emperors and 

i empresses, princes and princesses, government officials, frontier gitards, 

court ladies, priests, and samurai. Most Americans will not recognize the 

famous Aj/Ae/ writers included l^ere: Basho, Busqn; and Issa. * 

• . ' * ' . ^' 

Work: What Wcydsworth declared in 1800, thatj^oefry is the spontaneous 

overflow of powerful feelings/' the Japanese havMaowh from the beginning 

of tlieir long poetig tradition. For them, poetry iMhe language of emotion 

and feeling, the tongue in which people speak at times of intense joy, pain, 

longing, or indignation. That is not 'to say that there is no intellectual poetry 

in Japaii but that the Japanese poets tend to tell us what they feel more than 

what they think. ' ' 

The introduction to this work surveys the language of the Japanese poets, 

tlje forms (tanka. haiku, renga. and senryuh and the subjects (the feelings 

evoked by love, by separation, by falling blossom, by the autumn moon, by 

old age and death). Probably no poetry is more accessible, or more familiar 

with the truest feelings and emotions of the individual. 

Comparative: Most forms of' Japanese poetry are very brief, but they Sre full 
of suggestion, reverberation, and allusion and thereby require^ reflection. » 
It is wise, therefore, to ponder long the poems in this collection before 
comparing Ihem with other works. « * 

For those who w'hh to begin only with tiaikt4, see An Introduction to 
Haiku: An Af^^hology of Poems arid Poets from Basho to Shiki. with transla- 
tions *and commentary by Harold G. Henderson. Read carefully the definition 
of luiiku there and in this work, since it is a form frequently misunderstood 
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«i4 consequently poorly interpreted and- imitated. Although the ftaiku can 
be an excellent introduction to the reading and writing of poetry, it is not 
simply. a seven teeu'sylkble poem. For haiku within a prose context see The 
y<Jffr o/A/y £i/e Uy Issa Kobayasihi. . 

^r other titles of Japanese poetry and literature, see The Asian Literature 
BiSlbpphy Series, A Guide to Japanese Poetry by J. Thomas Rimen and 
Robert E, Morrell,'^ Guide to Japanese Ptose hy A. H. Marks and Barry D. 
Bort, and A Guide to Japanese 'Drama by Leonard C. Pronko; also recom- 
mended is Ten Thousand leaves: love Poems from the Man^oshu, an il- 
lustrated edition of poem* from the oldest Japanese anthologies translated 
by Harold Wright. For comparisons with other cultures in the East Asian 
tradition s<,e Sunflower Splendor: Viree Tliousand Years of Chinese Poetry^ 
edited, by Wu-Chi Uu and Irving Yucheng' Lo, Fears of Vietnamese 
Poetry and Tlie Bamboo Grove: An Introduction to Sijo. edited and trans- 
lated by Richard Rutt. For a comparison with other brief forms, including 
unagery and^^^ect matter, see The Interior landscape: love Poems from a 
Classical Tamil Anthology, translated by A. K- Ramanujan, and the Gfiazals 
ofGhalib, edited by Aijaz Ahmad. For a comparison of images with AmeMtan 
and British poets see The Imagist Poem, edited by Wi^iam Pratt. 

_ For more recent developments in Japanese pbetry see Post-War Japanese 

Poetry, edited and translated by Harry and Lynn Guest'and Shozo Kajima 

'■ W' / 



BreclU. Dertolt. MOTHER COURAGE AND HER CHILDREN (MUTTER 
• COURAGE UND IHRE KINDER). 1941 . Drama. German. 

Author: Bertoh Brecht (1 §98- 1956), bom into a bourgeois family in Augs-- 
burg, revolted agaiij,^ middlc-cbss morality ai/d after World War IF lived in 
East Germany, In his youth, during the last days of World War I, he served as 
a medical orderly in the German army. After the war he became a playM#ight 
and drama critic. For the rest of his life he earned his living as an author. 
With Hitler's rise to power, he left Germany in 1933 and spent fourteen years 
of exile in Switzerland, Denmark, Finland, and the United States (1941- 
1947). After appearing before the House Un-American Activities Committee 
on October 30, 1947, he returned to Europe and several months late? settled 
in East Berlin.^ Although proficient in several hterary^enres, he earned his 
greatest fame as a dramatist. His best-kno\vn plays are The Threepenny Opera 
(in collaboration with J^urt Weill), //o//ier Courage and Her Children, The 
life of Galileo, The Good Wonum pf Setzuan, and The Caucasian Chalk 
Circle. , 

*Work: Although Mother Courage is' seisin seventeenth-century -Germany 
during the. Thirty Years War (I6l8-1648),jn idiom, situation, and characteri- 
zation the play could be about any modern war. Its leading character, Mother 
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Courage^ herself explains that sJie received her aickftaiiie because s^e drove 
*iike a madwoman through the bombardment of Riga, not for patriotic 
reasons, but^because iif her cart $he4fa(nifty loaves of bread that were going 
moldy. This explanation is the key to herfciHracter: she is concerned primari-. 
' ly with her business, a canteen wagon from which she sells goods to warrmg 

* armies. It makes very little difference to her whether she sells to one side or 
the oth^r-just so she stays in business^ , ^ 

The play follows Mother Courage for twelve years, as one by one. she loses 
her three d\jldren. Her elder son enlists for money and is deemed a hero when 
he kills peasants to get their cattle ; later, during a brief armistice, he does the 
sam^ thing, and is shot as a criminal: Her younger son beoiomes an army 
paymaster and is kiUcd when he refuses to reveal to the enemy wh^re he has 
concealed the regimental cashbox. Her only daughter, a mute, is kiHed by 
the enemy because, unable to shout a warning, she has climbed to a rooftop 
and is beating a drum loudly to warn the villagers of a surprise attack. At the 
opening of the play Mother Courage's wagon is pulled by her two sons while 
she and her daughter ride in it. At the end of the play, the indomitable 
Mother CoiMWge has harnessed herself to it in order to follow the war. ^ 

FrQm its opening lines this is clearly an anti-war play.. However, Brecht 
has another .target: the bourceois desire for money tepresented in the actions 
of Mother Courage and m)ny of those around her. Mother Courage is her- 
self an enigma. Though ""^^ht claimed that she was a negative character, a 
profiteer, audiences tend to be moved 'by her sheer will to survive and her 
indomitable spirit* • « 

Comparative: The play may be compared with Brecht's anti-var poetry, . 

* notably "To Posterity*', and **General,That Tank," found in Modem German 
Poetry edited and translated by Michael Hamburger and Christopher Middle- 
ton. Biichner^s Woyzek, though quite differently set up and developed, is 
comparable in its attitude toward war. Mother Courage also lends itaslf to 
comparison -with a number of anti*war nov^, notably Stephen. Crane's ,/2e^ 
Badge of Courage, Erich Maria Refnarque's All Quiet on the Western Front, 

. and Anatoly Ki^etjov*s Babi-Yar. As an indomitable Wman, Mother 
Courage ^erself may 6^s%ompared with a whole spectrum of heroines, begiiffl- 
ing with the Medea of Euripides and continuing through' the centuries t6 
Leni in Heinrich Boirs Group Portrait with Lady. Finally, there is something 
of Shaicespeare's Palstaff in Mother Courage's amoral attitude toward life 

and war.' . 

«.*« .* . • - 



Brecht. Bertolt. THE THREEPEJ«?BPER A (DIE RREIGROSCHENOPER), 
in collaboration with thdPhposerKurt Weill. 1929. Drama. German. 



AuthoruSet Mother Courage and Her Children. 
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Work: Brecht has generaUy preselved day's plot, and 7^ Threepemiy Opera 
IS taifly considered to be an adaptation.of Ths Beggar's Opera. Ihisiction is 
set in Viciorian London. : 

Mache'aih. captain of a syndicate of thieves and cutthroats, '^marries"' 
Koily Peachufn. only daughter of Jonathan Jeremiah Peachum. outfitter of 
phony prosthetics fpr be^axs and "cripples" .and himself captain of an ' 
underworld kmgdom of these subjects, A hUarious wedding takes placi in a 
^ barn which has lieen converted ihto'a' palace with stolen furnishings of ^ 
London s great salons. Hating to lose his daughter and mistrusting Macheath. 
Peacham arranges, for his betrayal to the police, the sheriff of London 
Tiger Brown turns out to be Macheith's old army buddy, who does his best 
. to help Macheath escape. 

Mack refuses to alter his habits, however, and continues his weekly visits 
to h.s harlot "wives." who seU him to the constables through Peachum's 
hnbery. His kind ."w^ife" Lucky helps him to escape, and he turns over bis 
busmess to PoUy. Once more Mack reverts to custom ^d visits^ the girls. 
Tins time |je is arrested while the great Coronation goes on outside the 
prison. Sentenced to be hanged, he is Saved at the last moment by a sudden 
pardon. . plus ennoWement, which arrives by coyrier (Tiger Brown) from th* 
Gracious Queen. We presume that Mack and Polly^ Uve happily ever after " 

Interspersed in the action are delightful light verse ballads, ballades -and 
catches. Each scene is preceded by a gloss as if the worfc were an eighteenth- 
century novel instead of a" twentieth-century dramal Signs come down from 
the proscenmm. illustrated charts contribute to the ballads-all hiehlv amus- 

and unejt|)ected even in the reading.. . • V 

This^hant-comedie hal been enormously.auccessful 4n ,Europc and the 
United States. Its success stems from the popularity of Weill's music CjMack 
the Kmfe is a song that America knows well) as well as from Brecht's 
sardopic but hopeful view of life. 

Compa^tipe: Comparisons may be found in the "Court of Miracles" from ' 
Hugo s Notre Dante de parts, in'Stevenson's.short story about Francois Villon 
i'^l f"^' ^« ^^'n Cervantes's "Rinconete and Corta- 

dillo from his. collection of twelve ^emplary Navels. There are also echoes ~ 
frpm VillSn's poetry and bibUcal quotations used serio'usly and in mockery 
The wedding in The Marriage ofFigqro by Beaumarchais is comparable with 
the wedding of Mack and Polly. 

/ ■ ^ ....... . 

Pulffikov, MikhaU Afinsievidi.THE MASTER AND MARGARITA (MASTER 
I MARGARirA).J 928-1940. pub. 196649.67. NoveL Russian. 

Author: Mikhail Bulgakov '(1 891 -1 940), after a brief medical career, turned 
to hteraturev- Although he ac^ted the revolution, h^refiised to write in the 

I 
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prescribed socialist reaiist style, a refusal which brought hini into conflict 
with the authorities. Like Chekhov, Bulgakov was more concerned with the 
impotent upper classes than' with the rising "new nian/* Hii first novel, T/?e 
White Ctuird (1925), was produced by the Moscow, Art Theater zsTfwJyayf 
of the Turbifts (I926j^and was banned afffcr a few performances, A scrips of 
short satires, publishecl as Deviltry (1925)^ led authorities to brand him as an 
enemy and *'internal inisgrf/' By 1930,"Ws works were barred fr^>m publica- 
tion, though he was allowed to work as a literary consultant* for the theater > 
until^ his death. During tliese years he continued to >yrite satirical attacks on 
the Stalinist regime, and many of these .wdrksjncluding TTte /fe^f o/a 
{\92S); Black &tow (1 936^1 939), and Tfie Maii'er and.Jlargmta (19i$- 
1940), have recently been published in expurgated form in the Sowet Union/ 

Work: This novel intricately wejivcs together two stories, one of whiph isan^ 
account by, a character' ia the novel of Christ*s confrontation with Pilate. 
Numerous cities connect* t|ie tw^ stories, and both ftiake the same point— 
tlie point made by all of Bulgakov's works: "the greatest crime is cowardice/* 

The Christ story is a philosophical attack 6n cowardice supposedly written 
by the Master author confined to an asylum near Moscow) and retold in 
segments by various cjuracters in the noveL the tale centers on Pilatc^s 
desire to save Yeshua (Jesus) and his final capitulation to p'olitical necessity, 
Bulgakov (for whom the Master is a thinly disguised double) seems to be 
attacking the authorities for permitting many would-be saviors and benefac- 
tors to be exiled or condemned because it is exi)edien> In this respect it 
k interesting to nptp that Bulgakov's, works hav? been highly praised by 
^Pasternak and Solzhenitsyn* ^ ' v 

The "reailistic** level of the novel is a raucous, fantastic tale of StaJinist 
Moscow. Th? devil and his assistants, including a gigantic cat who is a ^ead- 
shot with a pistol, appear as a rhagic act at a Moscow theater and irt the 
course *of their adventures, reveal the situation in socialist Russia. The story 
becomes a vehicle for Bulgakov's attack on the housing situation (one of the 
characters is named Bezdomny-literally *Svithout a house**), political^orrup- 
tion, literary censorship, and ipany other failures of the revolution, like his 
Goethean counterpart, this devit does' rhuch good iii his exposure of corrup- 
tion and ip his liberation pf the Master, who is returned to Margarita in 
exchange for a pact to*«erve the devil. The Master^ however, is granted not 
salvation but merely rest, for like Pilate he has capitulated to the authorities. 
• 

Comparative: The niost immediate thematic comjparison is to be made with 
the Faust stories, mo^^t notably Goethe*s. Bulgakov*s use of satiiqe follows 
that of a long liiie of Russian writers, most notably Gogol,. Ilf, andl^Petrov. 
The more serious side of the novers attack, on Stalinist Ru^gia suggest^ 
comparison with Solzhenitsyn's novels. Other interesting treatments of the 
Christ story include Anatole France^s sliort story, **The Procufator of Judea," 
and "The Legend qf the Grand Inquisitor** from Dostoevski's ■77ieiBro//iers 
Kqramazov. . ' " • ^ 
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^^^L^l^ Calderdtt de la Barca). UFE IS A DREAM (U VIDA ES 
SUESO). 1635. Drama. Spanish.. 

Mutfwr Calderdn (1 600- 1 681). was a soldier, priest /and author, like his 
/contemporary Lope.de Vega, but. he was a more rigid writer and'chose 
universal themes instead of the naUonalistic ones that Vega favored Vte 
Prodigious Magician (1637) .is weU known for its statement of Uie Faust 
theme. 

Work: lliis three-act tragicomedy is a paS-able on the illusLn of reality and 
the rea|ity',of illusion. Prince. Sigismwido has been kept captive all hishfe 
because' prophecy stated that he would overUirow the king (his father) and 
become a prrnie.force of evU released on the world. Tlie king decides to4est 
the truth of the prophecy and has Sigismundo drugged and brought to ^burt. 
When Sigisinundo awakens-, he behaves wUdly and auempts murd«r and 
^rape. He is returned to his dungeon and told that those experiences wcjre n(J 
more than a dream. However, the gyil that he is convinced he has done, even 
in a dre^am. so wofks upon him- that when he is released by a political coup 
he IS reformed and can control his passions. Having conquered himself rathe^ 
than his father, Sigismundo is ceded thfe crown. 

Compwrative: Pirandello .offers another dramatic expression of this theme in 
Stx Character in Search of an Author, and Richter examines the idea in a 
modern^novel, The Waters of Kronos. Kafka, in Metamorphosis and The Trial 
twists the. theme into nightmare, Thurber's "The Secret Life^f Walter Mitty'' 
turns Calderon's theme into pathetic comedy. The idea of a dream changing a 
man s character (in the case of Calderdn's drama, "dream" would have to be 
put in quotes) is an old one: ^acob and his vision of the heavenly ladder 
Joseph interpreting the dreams of other Potiphar's prisoners, the dreai!fe of 
Aeneas that direct his actions, and so on. Sigismundo's confusion between 
reality .and dream is the material for Cervantes in Bon Quixote and for many 
other authoYs down through modem literature-Beckett's Malone Dies for 
example^ Much of "fairy tale" Uterature also' raises the question of where 
reaWy ends and fantasy begins. Cerstacker's Germelskausen (from which • 
the musical play Brigadqon came) is a FiWe example. 




Camus. Albert. THE STRANCER (t'EtRANGER). 1942. Novel. French. 

^«f/ior.- Camus, born in-Algeria in 1913 and killed in an auto accident hear 
Paris m 1960, studied philosophy, was a newspaper reporter and editor for 
a Pans pubhshmg house', edited the underground newspaper Comhat^umv, 
the German occupation of France, and was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1957 
He wrQte novels, stories, essays, and plays. 
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Work: This existentialist novel deals ^vith the pFoJ?{bm of the self in relation- 
^ ship to individual freedom, society, and nature. MeursaUlt reacts to events,' 
both in society and in nature, in a seemingly natufaJ way; that is, he does not 
act according to the patterns o^ his society but in' a purely personal and 
^ially indifferent way. Thus he appears casual and even calbys at his 
m6ther*s death; he is willing to marry or not marty Iiis girl friend when jshe 
suggests marriage; his friends choose him* he docs not choose them. In 
seeming reaction to the overwhehning hedt as well as to what he thought was 
the flash of a knife in an Arab*s hand, Meursault shoots an Arab who is sitting 
in the cool shade of a rbck, Wlien he is placed on trial, he does not respond 
to the threat to his life in the usual way; he does not repent of his crime, 
but is unhappy (SVet the loss of his freedom* His social and moral indifference, 
even more than his crime,* weighs against him in the minds of the officials 
who try him; and,;indeed, he is coodemned to die as much for his lack of 
conformity to social patterns as for mui'der. In his cell, waiting for death, he 
opens his heart to the **benign indifference of the universe'* for" the first time 
.and begins to understand what freedom sigilifics. 

Comparative: The theme of freedom and the self in this book contrasts with 
the theme of Gide*s Vie (mmoralisL Michel of The Immoralist souglit individ* 
ual freedom by breaking from his socially created self, but Meursault has his 
freedom taken from him because he is so honestly himself that he seems to 
behave with inhuman indifference. Gide's protagonist seeks his almost-animal, 
instinctive self through alienation from society and from his former self; 
Camus*s hero begins in an almost animaMike^ unaware alienation and is 
forced to understand his ^paradoxical dilemma: an apparency hypocritical 
society ^hich wUl destroy him for being alienated fromjt, and an indifferent 
universe to which he has responded naturally but which retaliates by deprive* 
ing him his freedom. See also similar themes in Dostoevski's Notes from 
Underground and Mann*s Death in Veni^ 



Camus, Albert. THE PUGliE (LA PESTE). 1947. Novel. French. 
Author: See Vie StratigCK * ^ 

Work: The novel is laid in Oran, Algeria, but the plague is allegorical and can 
be read in reference to Fftince*s njoral degeneration and^t'S' the Nazioccupa- 
tion during World War 11. All in all, Vie Plague is a serioilS, reflective, fas* 
cinating study of l^manity in a state of siege,\the moral determinants and 
»thc outcomes; 1 

In remarkable passages th^ rapid* assault of pestilence is described as it 
invades a provincial, self-satisfied town. The narrator, through his own 
comments and through the observations of conscientious Dr. Rieux and Jean 
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- Tarrou, the diurist . pictures the rise of the ei^ideniic. A gallery of memorable 
characters *ids signitoce to the principal observations^ Gottard, an outsid- 
er in society and a petty racketeer who attempts suicide, who later tries, to 
. become a friend to everyone, and who at last goes down fightlrtg the police' 
tn a burst ot insafttty; Grand, a would-be author whose fticety n6ver allows 
him to go beyond the first sentence of his projected opus; Rambert. a jour- * 
nalist who accidentally enters Oran and makes oiie involved attempt to 
escape ^jefore deciding to setUe in and endure this common, misfortune of 

. humanity ; and Father P^y^eloux, the voice.of Christian conscience expressing 
Ood s judgment. There is also die nameless old man Vvho spits at cats; his 
. actions symptomatic of human quirks and persistence. Even the story of 
Meursault /'■rAe 5^wff^?r; is mentioned in the city of Oran. 

The allegorical element of this work ("the whole town was running a 
tempcratuPe") refers tb the spiritual iurpitude of France and contemporary 
society; the buboes of the plague, for instance, are labelfed "stigmata" 
Endurance, the first state of France after the collapse, finally turns to panic 
and lawlessness. But through the events gf this common suffering the naiator 
observes: "No longer were there individual destinies; only i collective destiny 
made of plague and the emotions shared.by all." 

• Tarrou die's. Dr. Rieux's wife, sent off to a sanitarium before the outbreak 
ot the plague, also dies.. The people, once the pesUlence is ended, return to 
being what, they were before, "and this was at once their strength and their 
mnocenoe." ■ ' ' p v.. 

Campamtii>e.- Meux, like Riviere in Saint-Exup^ry's Night Flight, fights 
unflmchmgly a losing battle. The general situation of humanity fa-ced with an 

• emergency that brings out its innate quality and capacity is that of Tolstoi's 
Afaster and Atoi and Dinesen's "The Deluge at Nordemey." An amusing 

^ analogue to Grand, who is unable- to write beyond the initial^ntence of his 
mastcrw^rk. is Dickens' Mr. Dick m David Copperfield. Among other French 
works /.th tiiinly disguised political , and propagandistic' references written 
. durmg^he occupation is Anouilh's ^/mjoMft - . . 



CatuUus, Caius Valerius. THE POEMS OF CATULtUS. Translated by Peter 
Wlughatp. Penguin, 1969. Also ODI ET AMO: THE COMPLETE 
PQETRY OF CATULLUS. Roy Swanson. Bobbs Merrill, 1959. 1st 
Century B.C. Poems. Roman. 

^^thor: Catullus, the gredtest Latin lyric poet,^. was bom in Ver6na about 
84 B.C. and died in his thirtieth year, having become the dominant figure 
among the New Poets (neoierici) of the Rome of Cicero, Pompey, and 
Caesar. We know little of his affluent family, biit we do know that Catullus 
was devoted to a brother. Catullus came to Rome in his youth; he owned two 
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villas-one in Tibur^(Tivoli) andlone in Sirmio (on Lake Garda)-but lived 
mainly.in Rome where he met the woman celebraietj in his *Toeni$ to Lesbia" 
cycle! This grcat^Iove of his life, whom he met in his early twenties, seems tO 
have been the beautiful but notorious Clodia Jjletelli, wife of the consul Q. 
Metellus Celer and sister of Cicero*s arch-enemy, Publius Clodius* She appar- 
ently found him a charmyig but passing attraction, and the content of his 
poen^ ranges from rapturous early love to disillusion at her unfaithfulness 
and finally to hatred. Catullus apparently accompanied Gaius Memmius to 
the Near East while the latter was governor of Bithynia; during this voyage he 
probably wrote the famous lament, **Ave atque vale," for his brother whose 
tomb npar Troy he visited. 

Work: Of his poems, over aj^ndred have survived. These are divided into 
three groups accajtdin^p^M|ii Poems 1-60 are sliort pieces' of great * 
ijietrical variety; 61^8 aifipB loggest (61 being a lovely epithalamium or 
wedding song); 69-1 16 ^ar^Tshort elegies (tlft longest being 26 lines) and 
epigralins. The poems were not published by Catullus himself but by a later 
editoi;. All but Poem 62 come from a singk^manuscript discovered in 13>11 
near Verona: 

CaluUus master of all varieties of vef|g. He belonged to a group of 
deliberate innovators, though Sappho was the ffi^del for his most passionate 
poems (see especially Poem 51 , a direct translation). His range is remarkable; 
he could change abj^uptly in mood from delicacy to obscenity, from pathos to 
sneer, from ecstatic love to contempt. His distinctive quality stems from the 
immedia9y and vitality of his verse in which the realism of tone and detail 
i'erve to heigliten the grandeur of theme. (. 

Catullus satirized Caesar and others and wrote invective against rivals, 
but he is best known for the love poems to Lesbia. ' 

Comparative: The influence of Catullus pervades European poetry. Virgil's 
''Complaint of Dido*' in the AeneidJ\% modeled on the poignant lament of 
Ariadne in Poem 64. Sir Philip Sidney .wrote, the first formal epithalamium 
-in English in .1580, which marks the beginning of the influence of Catullus 
on this form in England. Poem 5, the popular "Vivamus mea Lesbia" ("Let 
us live and love, my Lesbia'*) can be directly compared to Ben Jonson's "To 
Celia" (^605) and MarvclPs "To His Coy Mistress*' (1646), since Catullus's 
pocn^ served as model. Shakespeare's Sonnet 93 and John Donne's "The 
Hxtasie" deal^ith the same material. 



Cellini. Benvenuto. THE UFE OF BE^4VENUT0 [CELLINI (LA VITA DE 
.BENVENUTO CELUNI). Completed in 1^62; published In 1728. 
* Autobiography. Italian. i 

/I u//;or 'benvenuto Cellini (1500-1571), whose autobiography remained 
unpublished until one hundred and fifty seven years after his death, was one 
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of the great artists of all time. Goldsmith . silversmith, and sculptor, he was a 
proud. c6ntentious man who quarreled fiercely with his patrons as well as 
with-his^^s. Early in life he apprenticed himself to a goldsmith in his native 
tosyn. Florence. At sixteen he was producing works of art and wa^ already in 
senous trouble^with the authorities for engaging in a duel After exile in Siena 
^nd a period of wandering in Italy, he 'was eligible to return to Florence, ' 
whidi he did. But he was soon in trouble again and fled to Rome. There he 
was so admired as a goldsmith by tlie rich and powerful that he had more 
cojiimissions than he could meet. Soon in trouble again, this time for killing 
a rival goldsmiCh. he fled to Naples. When he returned to Rome, he was 
Imprisoned, tried to escape, and was finally pardoned by a powerful Cardinal. 
Back in Florence, he was soon in prison again, this time on charges ofim- , 
-morality. His brawling, sprawling life was filled with quarrels with men of 
low and high rank, with duels, with romantic episodes and adventure-and 
always he woikcd 4it Ws-art. The-saltcellar that he made for Francis I, a gold 
and silver n)a?terpiece of baroque ornamentation, i? regarded by s6me critics 
as one of the most beauUful works of art ever produced. 

Work: The Life of Benvenuto Cellini offers a vivid picture of life during the 
. sixteenth century and. filled with exaggeration and boastfulncss as it is 
reveals a boisterous, colorful personality. It is a book which documents how 
petty Cellini could be as a person and how noble he was as an artist. He 
sliows himself a braggart, a namedropper, a liar, and a murderer. At the same 
time, he is cnergeUc creative, and daring. Some of Uie episodes in his auto- 
biography are so-well known that even people who have liot read the book 
are famUiar .with- them: Cellini's calling up of the devil at midnight in the 
Coliseum, his- casting of the famous statue of Perseus though he was near 
death with illness, his dramatic release from prison through the intervention 
of a Cardinal wlio held that an arUst of Cellini's ability could not be expected 
to meet the moral standards of common men. The Life projits a man of 
heroic proportion? and reveals an age unique in its zest. 

Comparative: An insight into the politics of Cellini'* time can be gained by 
reading Machiavclli. Cdlini sets a precedent for the notion that artists should 
receive special allowances, an idea that flowered again durjpg the Romantic 
period. Dumas, in the Tfirce Musketeers, offers comparable romantic adven- 
tures, and Aristophanes and Petronius may be used for their views of the 
raucous lives of poets and artists of other periods. In 1^37 Berlioz^ based an 
opera on Cellini's autobiography. 



Cervantes, Miguel Ue. DON QUWOTE^ 1615. Novel. Spanish. 

Authdr: Cervantes (1547-1616) was born the son of a poor Spanish surgeon, 
lie saw action in Italy and took part in the sea battle of Lepanto (1571) 
where he lost the use of his left hand. Along with his brother, he was later 
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captured by the Turks anOi taken into slavery in Algiers. After several un- 
successful escape auempti^, he returned to Madrid and began to write plays. 
He worked for a time as a quartermaster for the navy and was called to 
accounrfor deficits in his bookkeeping. Finally, he retired t(i a writing career/ 
and the fust part of Don Quixote appeared in 1605, Thebook was an imme- 
diate success, but Cervantes realizq^d little money from it. Philip is reputed to 
have said when he saw a student from the palace balcony in fits of lau^ter» 
**tfiat man i$ either crazy or he is reading Don Quixote. " 

Work: One of the world*s truly great novels, Don Quixote is sometimes said 
to have begun the genre as we understand it-the exploration of the interior 
life. The novel bridges the medieval period and our own, for Sancho and 
Quixote embody the twin desires of all humanity. ♦ ^ 

The story is probably known to everyone. The mind of the elderly Don 
has become unhinged from readiifg too many romances, but at the same time 
Quixote perceives evil in the worid and the rfeed for a knight-errant to attack 
it. Refurbishing the rusty armor in his attic and engaging the stout little 
Sancho Panza as his mule-mounted squire, the Don sets out to free the worid 
of its troubles. He sees windtnills as giants, frees a miserable gang of cut- 
throats^ and adopts as his liege lady a scullery giri. Finally, a friendly student 
named Carasco dresses in armor, defeats the poor tired Don, and orders him 
to retire honorabiyi|Qm knight-errantry. 

Insanity does^Hpfhtirely characterize Quixote*s condition, for a real 
awareness of the^ngers to the worid exists in the Don's cloudy mind* 
Sancho, the hard-headed practical man, wavers between doubts about the 
Don's madness and the sanctity of his purpidse, but finally comes to share, 
at Ipast partially, his master*s ideals. The problems in Don Quixote center on 
the difficulty of recognizing what is real and wiiat is imagined, >ivhat is good 
and what is evil. The Don's joust with the wo^d is thus comic and tragic. 

Comparative: A summary of Amadis^\h\} wnwlmiliiy^i^hivalric and ridiculous 
excesses inspired, Cervantes to write Don Quixote, might be read as well as 
selections from the fantastic adventures in Malory's le Morte d'Arthur. 
Ridiculqus aspects of outworn chivalry appear in IVhite's Vie Once and 
Future King and in Twain^s A Connecticut Yankee in Kirig Artfiur^s Court 
Comparisons may ^also be made with picaresque novels such as Quevedo's 
Lazaritlo de Tormes. Celestina by Fernando De Rojas is valuable for period 
information. 

The contrast between the practical Sancho and the heroic Don is echoed 
in Shaw's >lm7S and the Man. Another statement of the theme "What is real?'* 
. is found in Calder6n*s Life Is a Dream. FhuhetVs Madame Bovary dem- 
onstrates the effects of romantic reading as a preparation for living in a 
realistic' world. But finally, there is no adequate comparison, (otDon Quixote 
stands alone and supreme. 
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ChatcaubriMd, Fran$oisrRea6 dc ATALA (1801) and REN£ (1802). Novels. 
French. <• , 

Autfior: The Vicomte de Chateaubriand (176S-184S) was commissioned in 
1791 to go to America to explore for the Northwest Passage. He spent five 
raonths^ta lhe^Ncw World and was fascinated with the Indians ("children of 
nature ). The twu sketches cited above were intended for a long work of 
pro« and poetry. Les Natchez, and were written in the same romantic strain 
as Bernardin de Saint-Pierre's Fau! and Virginia. Chateaubriand's poUtical 
career began with the downfall of Napoleon, and he became a minister at 
Ghent for Louis XVm and then ambassador to England. 

Wotk: In these^two romances of lo've and mysticism in the New World we 
find aspects of the then new attitude called romanticism. ^ , 

In Atakt, the old.Indian Chactas teUs his life story to his adopted European 
«m. Ren^. Chactas and his people had been defeated by the Muskogees, and 
• Chactas goes as- a refugee to Saint Augustine, wh«lre he is reared by the 
Spaniard Lopez. But Chactas wearies of civilized life and refuses to embrace 
Christianity. He returns to the wilds and.is ca^Jtured by the Muskogees and 
condemned to bum. The lovely Atala. a chieftain^s daughter and a Christian 
convert, frees him and goes away with h^. Tliey meet a hermit in the wilder, 
ness who converts Chactis. Atala, Chactas learns, is only half Indian, for her 
real father was Lopez. In Chactas's absence Ata|a' poisons herself because 
she had vowed on her mother's deathbed ndkt to love a man, Chactas and 
the hermit come back in time to join theif tears with hers, and Atala dies * 
foigiving and forgiven. / . 

In Reni, the European tells his history.4ike Chateaubriand himself, Ren6 
grew up in solitude with only a ^tcr as /close companion. Rent's father has 
died, and the old estate passes to a brother. Ren6 and Amelia, his sister, are 
cast out on the world. Th^ $et up a.?^odestf home together, but in grief at 
the miseries of the world is driven to wander over the face of Europe. 
Finally he and Amelia rejoin and for/a brief time know happiness again, but 
Amelia then renounces the world as/d flees to a convent. Ren^ is not aUowed 
to see her. but he is present as she takes her vows and hears her murmur 
under her mourning veU: "MercifurCod, let me never rise from this deathbed, 
and lavish upon* my brother alVThy blessings, who has never shared my 
guilty passion." Rene flees in grwf to the New World to find in the life of thi 
simple savage the natural religion which Europe has lost. / 

Romantic motifs in Rene include self.pity. long contemplations amid the 
nigged soUtudes of nature and the mossy ruins of Godiic castles, the mystical 
languors and trappings of religion, and the longing for the faraway (America 
and its Indians, in this case). Symptoms such as these gave rise ttf a diagnosis 
of one aspect of the romantic age: malH^Ren^. 

These are the novel fragments that France wept over in the early -1880s. 
Chateaubriand created characters of exces^^ nobility, swept them with 
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inipossibk passions, and set them in a wild Eden which was^still obedient to 
God*s first laws. The American student will enjoy tl^e inaccuracies of Chatea^^ 
b<*iahd*s lush descriptions-palm trees in Kentucky and crocodiles along the 
Mississippi --and the quaint quitoms of the Mu^cogees and the Seniinoles he 
reports^ 

Comparative: Atala*$ story h^s some points of contact with Hudson's Green 
Mansions. Rene's story is the material of a Gothic romance; see Horace 
WalpoIe*s The Castle of Otrmtoioi something of the atmosphere. Another 
example of romanticism in bloom is Goethe*s The Sorrows of Young Weriher; - • 
indeed, **Wertherism'' and^/ de Ren^ are terms for similar symptoms. 



Chatterjee, I^im^Cbandra. KRISIINAKA>rr A^S mL (KRSNAlOl^ER 
UlL). 187S, Novel Bengali. • 

>lwrft(?r; Chatterjee (1838-1894), son of a rural tax-collector, belonged to an 
orthodox Brahmin f^miljr: He received a modern education arid was one of 
the first to take his degree at Calcutta University. He held office in the Indian 
Civil Service for thiny years. He had a good knowledge of English and English 
literature and wrote at first in English. He is often considered the father of 
the Indian novel and is credited with introducing the historical novel into 
Bengali literature. His iihemes reflect the patridTism of the time and the^ffort 
to revive the former glory of India. 

■ 

Work: Covindalal is married to Bhramar when she is eight, and they live in 
the house of his uncle, Krishnakanta. Bhramar is dark-skinned and not pretty. 
One day Govinda^al sees the widow Roliiiii gding to the pool for water; he is 
attracted to her, and she falls in love with him. (Concurrent with this story 
is the invoivemeht of Rohini .with Haralal, JCrishnakanta's eldest son, who 
tries by a forged will to acquire property of his father that sliould go to 
Govindalal.) \ 

Rohini confers her love to Govindalal. Henvishes to send her away to 
avoid trouble, but sh^ goes with her story to Bhramar. Tlie jealous wife asks 
Rohini to drown hcr^lf in tlie pool. Rohini ties a pitcher ardund her neck 
and almost succeeds il? drowning. Govindalal, seeing her body in the water, 
fescues her and falls in\lo%2. ICrishnakanta changes his will to cat Govipdalal 
off without a rupee, an4 Govindalal and Rohini run off together. 

Govindalal* is gone itbr seven years, during which time Bhramar shows 
herself to be ever-loving\and fijithful while Rohini ties Govindalal to herself 
with every measure of de^ceit. The seven years end with Goymdalars recogni- 
tion x)f how Rohini has u?cd him, and he commands her to commit suicide. 
Covindabl is tried for murder but acquitted through bribery. He returns to 
his native village in time ^for Bhramafs death. In the epilogue, Govindalal 
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disappe^, reappe,axing twelve ye;|rs later as t monk doing penance and 
paying honor to Bhifamar's memory. . , 

Motivations are sometimes vague in thismovel, and the behavior of the 
characters, may appear .chUdish to Westerners. The author interposes himself 
-as a poetic commentator |£ some annoying times, but Ihfi story and the 
storytelling ate in the Indian tradition. 

Comparative: For other views of the Indian wife see the Savitri episode in the 
mutblmata, the /Zawwtyartai^KaUdasa's version of the stoiy of Shakuntala, 
also from the Ak/iabhdata, and the twentieth-century noysl Binodini by 
Rabindranath Tagore. Tagore's shorvstori*: pqems. and plays also introduce 
Indian life in twentieth century termi Western literature centering on women 
includes Sojzhenitsyn^s short story 'Matryom's /fc«se, Maupassant's novel 
4 mnmn's Life, and Shak&speare's The Merclumt of Venice. Kipling's Kim 
and Markandaya's Nectar in a Sieve oUer other views of Ihdiat 



Chekhov, Anton Pavloykh. THE CHERRY 0R:CHARD (VISHNOVYI 
1904. Drama. Russian. ' 



saI))' 



Author: Chekhov ( 1 860-1 904) was bom in Taganrog into a family of fomjer 
serfs and small shopkeepers. In 1S79 he went to Moscow to study medicine. 
He earned his degree in 1884, but had already begun writing comic sketches 
to put himself through school and shortly after graduaUon turned to writing. 
He- shifted from a purely comi^||» a more realistic depiction of life and 
character, perhaps as a result of h^lRedical studies or of his own poor health. 
Wis greatest stories often depict the difficult and primitive life of the villagers 
ainong whom he practiced.,He began writing dramas, and The Seagull (1896), 
initially a failure, became a major triumph when performed in 1898 at the* 
Moscow Art Theater under the direction of Stanislavski. It was followed by 
UtKle Vofiya (1897). Tliree S/s/m (1901), and Vie Oierry Orchard (1904). 
In 1901 Chekhov married the actress Olga Knipper of the Moscow Art 
Theater ahd in his last years he was a close friend of Stanislavski, Tqlstoi, and 
Gorki ile died in Germany of tuberculosis at the age of 44. * 

Work: The Oierry Ordutrd is typical of Chekhov's dramas which do not 
emphasize a great hero or a dramatic moment but tend to simpHfy plot in 
order to concentrate on character, atmosphere, and the depiction of life as it 
was lived' in Russia before the revolution. Chekhov saw the life of the Russian 
aristocracy as stagnant and drab, having outlived its usefubess and clingmg 
to the romantic dreams of a dead past. 

The impoverished Madame Ranefvskaya, whom Chekhov saw as "a coijiic 
old woman;" is typical of her class, as she tries vainly to cling to her old 
estate and its cherry orchard. Lopakhin's plan to chop down tbe orchard and 
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rent out the land fox summer cottages for the tising middle class is repulsive 
to her; but the old social order c^nnot maintain itself and must^ot be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of progress, AU of Rus$ia» explains the perennial 
student Trofunov, is a cherry orchard which must be cleared for the people. ^ 
The aristocrats and those who believe in them, like the former serf Firs, must 
stand aside for the new order. At the close of the pby, the cherry orchaid is 
sold to Lopakhin ; as Firs dies, alone on stage, tljie sound of an ax fellipg a tree 
is heard; . * 

Chekhov's concei^n with character^reyealing details is at least as great as 
his Interest in plot, and Lopakhiii*s annc^ncement of his purchase of the 
estate is dramatically no more important than any of the daily events an'd 
frustrations of the characters, Chekhoy was more inter&sted in portraying 
than in judging his characters, who, finally, are all worthy of our sympathy. 
The close of tKe play is at least as tragic as it is optimistic and elicits regret 
as well as hope. ; . ^^^^ 

Comparative: The theme of a sterile old order yielding to a new, particularly 
apparent in Russian literature before the revolution, appears as early as 
Pushkin's '£i<gerte Onegin and continues in Turgenev*sV^a?&fff.artrf 
which the forward looking Basarov d^i^nnilcjii in common with ^hekhov's 
Trofimov. That theme is also present inthe novels of Dostoevski, Pasternak, < 
and Sholokhov. Outside Russia, ac%ounts oTthe passing of- the old aristocracy 
and the rise of the new middle class miy be found in Balzac*s Le P^re Qoriot, 
Lampedusa's The Leopard, and Mann's Btiddenbrooks. Stylistic comparisons,^ 
however, are at least as irtt)resting as thematic ccmipafisohs, for Chekh^ 
primarily interested^ in psychology and atmosphere rath^ thaii plot. Chekhov 
has been a major influence in twentieth-century theater and has much in 
common with playwrights such as Ibsen, 0'?^ill, and Tennessee Williams* 



Chekhov, Anton Pavlovich. SELECTED STORIES. 1884-1904. Stories. 
Russi^: 

• * * * . 

Author: See The' Cfierry Orchard. 

fVori5::Xhekhov began writing humorous sketches to support himself while 
still a medical student. For the most part, these are short (he once said he 
neveir spent' more th*an twenty-four hours on any one of them), impressionis- 
tic, and comic pictures of Russian life on all social levels. Many are relatively 
simple anecdotes, such as the tale of the wily peasant in "He Understood*'; 
but the best of theni hints at the degradation and stagnation \vhich was 
to become the major theme of his later work. Despite their humor, the 
bullying of the simple maid in ''The Nincompoop*" antl the adulterous affair 
of "Ninochjca** indicate Chekhov's growing concern with the darkfif^ide of 
existence. * * ' ^ 
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Although his stories became inaeasiogly serious afld dealt with nuny of 
the crises facing pre-revofuUonary titissia, Chekhov steadfastly refused to 
take sides or to pass overt moral judgments on his characters; and he insisted 
that art remain objective. If his stories portray a brutalized and degraded 
society, 4t is not a condemnation so much as a statement of fact. Chekhov 
vdenj^ed '.•truth^unconditional and honest,** in art; he did not4)ropag3ndize. 
But«despi£e his efforts to remain uninvolved, he was deeply disturbed by what 
he saMd iA his society, and a sense of moral ouirage is e\ilent if notexpUcit. 
.**A Dreary Story" (1889) depicts an old professor ie vie wing his life and 
tealizing that he has lived without purpose and without providing solution* 
to the problems facing society. ' 

' Following his return from a visit to a prison island, Chekhov increasingly 
^^coramiued himsell' to social, though not political, reform, and his stories 
. reflecfhis horror at his surroundings. His most famous tale, "Ward Six** 
(1892). describes the Ufe of Dr. Ragin, the head of a hospital, who finds that 
the only man capable of intellectual discussion in the backwoods town is 
deemed insane and has become an inmate in 4^ mental ward. Ragin becomes 
aware of the insanity and filth around him and is himself eventually locked in 
the ward, where lie dies as a result of the brutality of the supposedly sane 
people. Lenin particularly praised this tale. . 

Chekhov turned his attention in late stores lo depicting the life of whole 
cl^s as realistically as possible. "His long story ' 'tPeasants" (1897) is an 
uncompromising look « rural life without the sentimentality that obscured 
similar treatments by o&er aufhors. It is a- life of cold, hunger, meanness, 
#nd stupidity, where; boredom is broken onljf by a fire or a visit from an 
. tjmyrapathctic tax collector. * . 

<Chekhov*s approximately 600 stories provide a complete gallery of por- 
triits of every type of individual. The pictures are alternately humorous and 
tragic, depressing'and uplifting, but they are always accwately and objectively 
^rawn. • . ■ * ' 

Comparative: •Chekhov was influenced by French naturalism and Russian 
realism, and many of his best sfories can profitably be compared with others' 
in these traditions. In his depiction of the harsh^ealities of lower-class life 
in "Peasants" and elsewhere he reminds us of Zola, for example in (7e/7nfnail 
Tolstoi and Turgenev also portrayed pea.sant life, although usually more 
sentimentally. In some of the earlier stories, in "He Understood," forexani- 
pie, the wily peasant reminds'us of similar figures in Gogol-Ossip in The 
Inspector General and Chichikov in Deiui Sohls. Manv of Chekhov's Uttle 
people are feminiscent of Gogol; "The Death of a -Government Clerk" and 
"Th? Nincompoop" have main characters ^vho ate descendants of Gogol's 
Akaki'Akakievich. 

The reminiscences oHhe spiritually bankrupt professor in "A Dreary 
Story" is simUaY to TolAoi's "The Death of Ivan Ilyich." which, however. 
. ends on a more positive note. 
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Chekhov h always more cpncerned with chiracter than with plot; he 
observes his characters in a given situation and describes ^^ccurately and in 
detail how th?y respdadr and through their actions he reveals their essential 
natures. In this he and Maupassant are forerunners of the moderii short story, 
and writers such as {Catherine Mans^eld and Sherwood An4crson are their 
Jiterary heirs. ^ * / 



Clark, Jolin Pepper. THE SONG OF A GOAT. 1961. Drama. Nigerian. 

Author: John Pepper Clark may well be; according to critics of African 
literature in Englisli. not only the best African poet but"t)ne of-fthe rpajor 
contemporary poets writing in English today. Born in Ji935 in Ktagbodo, 
Nigeria. Clark was educated at Waij Government College, Ugheili (1948- 
1954); and the University of Ibadan, where he received his B.A. with honors 
in 1960. 11^ v^as awarded the Parvin Fellowship (1962-1963>at Princeton 
University; Where he studied for a year Later he wrote America, Their 
America in wWh he severely criticized American customs and values. He was 
a research feilow at the Institute of African Stj;idie$, University of Ibadan, 
1961-1962 and 1963-1964, and since that time has been a lecturer in the 
Department of English at the University of Lagos. ^ 

Among his published works are: Tfiree Plays: Song of a Goat, The Afos; 
qu^rade. The Raft (1964X a phy Ozidi (1966), and' poems (1956-1964) 
entitled A Reed in the Tide (1965), He is also the autltor. director, and 
producer of a documentary film 77ie Ghost Tpwn, sponsored by Ibadan ; 
University and the Ford Foundation. ' 

«' * 

Work: Thj^ Song of a Goat, a play in four "movements/* is written in a clear, 
simple style with only seven characters^. It explores, as cioes much of modem 
Africari drama, various taboos as well as the relationsliip between the living 
and their dead ancestors. The Song of a Goat reflects the bewildering, natural 
phehomena that surround the traditional African who is curious about Death 
and Sleep and. who is in search, of answers about the natur^f humanity, 
, whom he often fmds to be hypocritical. 

Didactic in tone, the play is informational to those interested in studying 
th? mores of Africans. Ebiere, wife of Zifa, is troubled by her apparent 
sterility after the birth of a son. She goes to Masseur-family doctor, confes- 
sor, and oracle-to de.Mrmine what can be done to make her fertile again. 
Masseur advises her to have a talk with both families, at which time Zifa may 
propose "to make you over to another in his family." After Ebiere leaves, 
Zifa comes ip to talk with Masseur, who tells him he has allowed "fertile/ 
Ground made over to you to run fallow/ with elephant grass/' Admittedly; 
Zifa is embarrassed but he is not willing for Tonya; his younger brother, to 
share his becl. He hojies to regain his potency even though Masseur warns him 
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that one can m afford to drift with UlTti^t^l"because the tide always turns 
hack on one/* « 

■ .. Th* *^cond Movement" presents the fsong of the goat" which only 
Orukorere, Zjfa's half-possessed aunt, hear?. She sounds tlie alarm, usually 
suggestive of death, a fife, or some other evU occurrence, but no one takes her 
seriously, for she has "double-vision" and is perhaps mad. As Orukorere 
' sings of souls tied down with ropes," the reader recognizes that this alarming 
episode foreshadows the tragedy that l^ter befalls the house of Zifa. 
«n ^" "^"^ Movement" Tonya and Ebiere Become more mtiniate. 
Wlien Tonya reprimands Ebiere for hee bitterness abdut life, she hisses, and 
Tonya is astonished to hear such a sound coming from a "happy wife." Her§ 
we have a reversal of roles- Ebiere seduces Tonya-and a^ they spend their 

» passions, the cock crows, ano.therUl omen. 

Thus it is that in the "Final Movement" Zifa, shocked and ilegraded by 
Tonya's intimacy with Ebiere. turns on him after the sacrificial ceremony and 
orders him to put^the goat's head-horns, ears and aJI-into the pot, which 
bre^S. Tonya realizes that he is trapped, for one does not bj^ak the sacrificial 
pot. He runs into 'a room and locks^e door. Orukorere cries out to' the 
neighbors to wm&, Ebiere faints, and Tony^\ises his loincloth to hang him- 
self. Zifa breaks the door down and enter^only to firtd Tonya already dead. 
Sorrowfully. Zifa concedes defeat. Tonya performed as a man whefe Zifa was 
powerless and took his own Ufe before Zifa could reach him. Zifa mourns, 
torn with despair and remorse. The "Final Movement" ends as the neighbors 
leave and Orukorere dashes tUa oj.1 lamp to the 'ground in desperate recogni- 

;tion.that the light in the compound has gone out. ' v ' 1. 

Cbmparaiive: In theme and portrayal of a. hero, TJte Song of a Goat is remi- 
niscent of Swift's Gulliver's Travels And Goethe's Faust. Traditional African • 
tenets -regarding sacrificiil offerings and the fall of human kind as operative 
iJbrces ha,ve their parallels in thi Old Testament. ' " 



Cocteau. jean. THE HUMAN VOICE (LA VOK HUMAINE). 1930. Drama. 
French. ' . , 

'Author: Cocteau ,(1891-1963), born of a family of Parisian lawyers, was 
educated at the Lycee Condpfcet and early distinguished himself for his high 
spirits and -originality. Artist, poet, playwright, and fiini director, he was an^ 
Innovator in each medium and associated with leaders in many fields, includ- 
ing Picasso, Stravinsky-, and Diaghilev. > • ' 

^rk: A rat^l>rdinary, unimaginative woman talks to heMover oyer the 
telephone. W^Pmotion and sincerity she recalls the>eginning of their iove 
affair, discusses -its break-ug. promises to deliver' the love letters she has 
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saved, tries to decide the ownership of their dog, chronicles^her ineffectual 

* attempt at s^jicide, and pleads for reconciibiipn beneath a gallant pretence of 
*calm» Little else occurs in thi^ small tragiconiedy. It is effective because of * 

the tension and sense of concealment she brings to the shabby affair » It is^ 

* also effective because of what the listener injagines is said on the other end 
. of the line while she listens and is silent, . 

The staging must be imagined carefully: there is high drama in the solitary 
actress seated in the soft dusk of a boudoir with the glaring while light of 
the bathroom at stage- rear forming a visible contrast-something like the 

* underplayed emotional tone of the drama* 

Comparative: ^ literary descendant of Browning*s dramatic monologue or of 
the conventional stage soliloquy or aside, xCocteau's play may- also be com* 
' pare(||to Strincjberg s The 'Stronger, in which"", though two women are on 
stage, only one speaks, gradually revealing ail that has occurred before the 
present action. ^ 

Cocteau, Jean. THE INFERNAL MACHINE (LA MACHINE INFERNALE). 

1934. Dxama* French. 

Author: Sec TJie Httmim Voice. 

Work: This modern version of Oedipus Rex demonstrates the enduring 
vitality of the Sophoclean tragedy, Oedipus is born under a curse': he will 
kill hi:, i'ather and marry his mother* His parents, ^^iu$ and Jocasta, put him 
out in a pasture to die. Rescued, the baby Oedipus is taken to the court of 
Polybus, where he is reared as that king's son. Learning of the prophecy, 
Oedipus flees his\''home/* making his way to Thebes. On his way, he meets 
and kills his natural father, unaware of who he is. He then marries Joc^sta 
and begets children by her. When knowledge of the terrible Sfins of incest 
and patricide is realized by him, Oedipus destroys his sight and condemns 
himself to exile. Jocasta hahgs herself. 

Comparative: Coeteau's play relies on exptessionistic stage techniques^ but 

* tlie French playwriglit has no< tampered much with the basic plot of Sopho- 
cles, lie has made the troubles more subjective and imniediate by adding 
'certain intimate scenes that classical tragedy would not have permitted. 
For e:<ample, in a bedroom scene, Cocteau shows Oedipus and his mother- 
wife, Jocasta, alone for the first time with their mutual but unrecognized 

\^ nigjitmares. Again, at the end of the drama, Jocasta is allowed to emerge 
^ from her role as wif^ to assume tenderly the role of mother as she leads the 
blinded Oedipus safely from, the palace and down the stairs. Tiresias, the 
harsh soothsayer in Sophocles, is here a sympathetic character, filled with 
admiration for the final redemptive act of Oedipus in putting out his sight, 
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becoming a king indeed. Several of these innovations increase the chiUing 
certainty of the tragedy, at least to modern audiences U^ed to cinematic 
clo^-ups and more sentiment than classical drama ordin&ily allows. Cocteak 
has also ernphasized one dimension of tragedy by conceiving of it as a tighSy 
wound machine which everyone is powerless to stop until the actioivis 
completefThe application, of this concept is also appare'nt in Saint-R^uSfry's 
Night Flight and in Anouilh's Antigone.- Jh\% last, since it concems^ie sons 
and daughters of Qedipu^, is an appropriate sequel to the Oedipus p|iiy 

Self-destruction through ignorance, at least in part, touches, the plot of 
Uippolytm by Euripides and that .of the parable told to David'after ha has 
taken Bathsiieba from Uriah the Hittite. " ' . V 



Cocteau, Jean - THE HOLY TERRORS (LES ENFANTS TERRIBLES) 

1929. Novel. French. 

Author: SCQ The I lunum Voice, v *• • " 

Work: Les Enfants terribles is the story of young friends whos^ association 
contmues mto adulthood. Paul, injured by a snowball and rescued by his 
friend Gerard-, remains out pf school for . months, cared for by his sister 
Elizabeth, since their mother is ill and dies shortly after the accident. Gerard 
becomes a close member of the trio which develops its own secret language 
and excludes the outside world, When Agathe enters this closed world, she 
and Paul become lovers. Elizabeth, unconsciously jealous of Agathe, marries 
a rich American who dies in an auto accident on their wedding night. The 
group then moves into the young widow's house to continue their childish 
and cabalistic relationship. Elizabeth is increasingly dssawn toward her brother 
and succeeds in breakmg up his relationship wi^h Agathe. Paul t^es poison, 
fch^abeth slioats herself, believing that in death her brothet wilj be exclusive- 
ly hers. ' . 

The povel was made into a movie directed by Cocteau himself in 1945 
and is now considered a classic. - , * 

Comparative: For another treatment of warped adolescent behavior see 
Thomas Mann's "The Blood of tlic Walsung's." Mann's "Disorder and Early 
Sorrow ' presents still another unusual brother-sister pair. 



Colette, Sidonie Pabrielie. CIGI. 1944. Novel." French. 

Author: Colette (1873-1954) was reared In feurgundy- under the strong 
innuence of her mother, who molded her love for bountry things. She married 
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Monsieur Willy (the music critic Henri Gauthiar*Viilars) at twenty andbegan 
her career as a captive writer, producing the Claudine series. After Willy had 
been shaken off, Colette entered music hall life, marTldd two imore liines, 
and Upcame a successful noveliu and even the proprietor of a beauty salon.x 
During the First World War she converted her husband's estate intd a hospital ' 
and was for her services made Chevalier qf the Legion d'Honneur. \x\ 1945 
she was elected to the CJon<iOurt Academy, tlie only woman to receive that 
honor. When she tiied, the entire city of Paris went into mourning, 

. Colette ha$ a unique poSit^pn in conteinporary French letters: she writes 
of children aind pets and of people who cannot possibly be allegorical or 
symbolic, and she freely mixes autobiography into her fiction; thus she is 
an anachronism in tl^e self conscious and skei^tical arena of modem EuropdbiV 
fiction. • 

Work: The npvel i?,^set in Paris in the early part of the twentieth century and 
is perhaps the most brilliant slfoWpiece of Colette's charm, sympathy, fend 
w^t. Gilberte (Gigi) is being reared by Mme Alvarez, her grandmother, and 
by Aunt Alicia, as the family's more marketable possession. In this dew/- 
monde where ^'instead of marry *at once' it sometimes happens that we 
marry 'at last'," Gigi is being carefully tramed in the graces that will make for 
a rich if dubious allidhce. Alicia teaches Gigi how to eat ortolans properly, 
how to attack a lobster, and how to recognize fine jewels, while Mme Alvarez 
trains her to handle her skirts and come right home after school, A rich old 
friend of the family, "Uncle" Gaston, who has liked Gigi for hea: childishness 
and her companionship over a game of piquet, suddenly begins to notice her 
as a woman. Gaston makes the traditional offer to the family, and the alliance 
is accepted by everyone but Gigi. Sfie breaks the glittering family tradition 
by refusing anything but marriage-and she gets it, 

r I ■ 

ft 

Comparative: The demi-monde is selflom treated in any way but sordidly, 
condescendingly, or sen^tionally. (sete Maupassant's Bel-Ami), and no ade- 
quate-comparison exists for this light Gallic trifle, Mann's Confessions of 
Felix Krull, Confidence Man approacties the irregular life with gdod humor 
but with greater indignity. Colette's work and Maugham's Of Human Bondage 
look at the same class in the same historical era. 



ConieiUe, Pierre, LE CID, 1636. Drama. French, 

Corneille, born in 1606, studied law before tuiiiing to playwriting. 
After a few unsuccessful comedies, he wrote Le Cid. In this play, the internal 
drama cdf human emotions begins to take the place of externa! stage commo- 
tion. Richelieu esteemed Le Cid so highly that he pensioned the author for 
life; however, the growing popularity of Racine darkened Corneille^s days 
with jealousy until his death in 1684. 
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Work: This neoclassical drarfia is filled witji swordplay. rival factions, and. 
hjgh-strung emotional conflict. Rodrique. son of Don Didgue. and Chim^ne 
daughter of Count Gom^s. axe happily in love until Corais is led to insult the 
,Pon Since Di^gue is old, he calls on his son to avenge him; Rodrique kUls 
-GonicVs. knowing that he ha! forfeited Chim^ne's hand by ^lefending his 
• r t'l «f^o"S^^ parado>ucally he has increased Chim^ne's respect 

-lor hifti. In Uiis period of French literature, honor is regarded as the highest 
emotion, more powerful than love. Chimane now must ask the king for her 
lover's Isfe, lamenting; "Alas, how cruel the thought./ How cruef the prosecusi 

' H ^ ^ '""^^ ''^"^^ fear to take it./ If he dies. 

I shall die, yet I must slay him." . 

But all turns out well in this seemingly hopeless situation. Rodrique de- 
feats two Moorish kings, wins his ruler's forgiveness, and then defeats the 
knight who volunteered to kill him to redeem ChimTne's family honor The 
Spanish kmg commands the lovers to 'end their quarrel, since boUi have 
demonstrated nobility. • . ■ > . ^ . » ^ 

Comparative: For the histcjfical background to Corneille's play see the 
Spanish national epic. Poem of the C(d. For other expressions of the theme of 
chivalnc honqr, consider the epie Song of Roland, Rostand's Cyrano de 
Bergerac znA Chikamatsu's The Bijttles ofCoxinga. The theme of the war- 
crossed lovers is of course found in Wespeare's Romeo and Juliet and 
Keller's A Village Romeo and Juliet. This play also provides a useful vehicle 
tor teaching the unities of time, place, and action. 



Cortizar, Julia. HOPSCOTCH (RAYUELA). 1963. Novel. Argentinian. 

Author: Julio Coftazar, a bold experimenter with novelistic form, was born in 
Brussels in 1914 p/ . Argentinian parents and grew up in Argentina, which he 
ett in 1951 because of his opposition to the regime of Juan Per6n. Me now 
lives in Paris. 

Cortazar was educated at the Teachers College of Buenos A^res, graduating" 
in 1936. followed by . a year of study at the University there. He taught for a 
Willie in a province school. In 1944 he took a position at the University of 
Cuyo in MendoM. Since 1946 he has been employed as a free-lance translator 
translating French and English into Spanish; he now works four months a 
year in this capacity with 'UNESCO. He has translated works of Foe, Gide. 
de la Mare, Chesterton, and Jean Giorno into Spanish. 

Qtht^r well-known works are a collection of stories entitled Bestiario 
(Bestiary). 195 1 ; a novel Los Premios (The Winners), 1960; and a collection 
of .stones published in the United States as BIow-Ur and Other Stories 
(1968). Autoiiioni loosely .based his (Am Blow- Up on the title slory of that 
collection. V 
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Work: flopscotch is Cortdzax*s masterpiece and has been called Latin Ameri- ' 
ca*s fust great novel. Part philosophical manifesto, part demwistration 
against traditional literary' form and language, part spiritual pllrimage, 
Hopscotch is perhaps Jbest described as an anti-novel. The book can be read 
in two ways,^ The first fifty-six chapters are to be read in sequence; then the 
reader may hopscotch abou% according to a plan drawn up by the author 
thai involves reading fifty -six chapters twice and one chapter four times. In 
the alternative sequence, for example, the first ten chapters are those num- 
bered 73, 1, 2, 116, 3, 84, 4, 71, 5, and 8 K Cortizar explains that he is 
**tryingjo break the habits of readers-not just far the sake of breaking them, 
Jyut to make the leader free.*'i ' ^ ^ 

' Hopscotch is about a search by Horacio Olive ira, an Argentinian, for an 
integrated self. A man of mhdk years, Oliveira has moved to Paris, \yhere he 
lives the life of an unattacheji expatriate. His mistress is called La Maga/and 
the friends who surround him are referred to as the Club. His friends seem to 
have formed personalities, ainbitions, drives, but Oliveira wishes to live for 
the present moment, so he floats through life, dealing with the immediate 
pieces but never realizing the whole. There are many conversations involving 
the Club; there are love scenes; there is much improvisation. The himior runs 
from hard bitten to ironic to stinging, as Gortazar displays his mastery of 
word-play, parody, fantasy, obscenity, and farce. He ^udes to foreign 
literatures and^even^American and European jazz musipians and composers. 

Tomparative: The pyrotechnics of the book and the natureof the quest make 
Hopscotch comparable to James Joyce*s Ulysses, Because of his inventive 
technique, Cortazar has also been likened to Jjiurence Sterne,* and Proush 
< ilis immediate influence, of course, is Borges, and his fantasy has certainly 
felt the effects of Poe. 

Dante (Dirnte ALghieri). THE DIVEME COMEDY (LA DIVINA COMMEDIA). 

Written between 1306 and 132L Epic poem. Italian. 

Author: Dante Alighieri (1265-1 32 1) was born and educated in Florence. 
He early distinguished himself as % poet and became an important figure in 
local politics. Because of political intrigue against him, he was banished from 
Florence in 1302 and never saw that city again. He was protected by several 
Italian cities and prmces and made his final home in Ravenna. 

Work: The Divine Comedy fs a long narrative poem in three parts: Hell, 
Purgatory, and Heaven. Dante travels through these three regions, meeting 
various real and mythologioal personages, many of whom want to tell theijt 
sad or happy stories to him. In the process Dante creates an allegory of li£e . 
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on earth that is lavish" in its imagery. He aJso offers the i|ader his ideas on 
theology, mythology, philosophy, astronoipy, politics, ethics, esthetics, 
morality, and variou*?other aspects of huj;rian knowledge. Though Vie Divine 
Comedy is generally lofty in purpose and elevated in torte, Dante cunningly 
.relegates /or the most part his cnernbs to IhU and his personal heroes to 
Heaven. "By the time Dante h^s ended the trip, he has examined the nature 
of faith aiid plumbed the depths.of humanity. 
^ It should be noted that the term commedia, as Dante used it, means a 
poem written. in a tone between that of noble tragedy and popular elegy, and 
that the appelation divim was added later by admirers. * ' 

The book is a vision, the autobiography of a soul, and superb poetry. 
It is also significant for its intense intellectual insights and has been regarded 
as the most inventive book ever written by a single author. Of further impor- 
tance. The Divine Comedy was written in the Tuscph dialect at a time when 
there was no standard Italian language, and the book.had such widespread 
impact that it was largely, responsible for causing the Tuscan dialect to be 
adopted as the star.dard Italian language. It holds particular interest, too, 
because its draijiaUc imagery -effectively created a new concept of Hell* 
Purgatory, and Heaven, because it may well be the fmest love poem ever 
written (Ucatrice. whom Dante loves, is enthroned high in heaven), and 
because it raises questions aboilt the meaning of Ufe which are as pertinent 
Joday as when Dante wrote. 

Comparative: While the poem is unique, Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress treads 
some of tlie same ground, with the allegorical Pilgrim making a journey to 
the Celestial City, ^i^ton^ Paradise Lost a^&Paradise^RegainedptoVidtmmt 
interesting contrasts and comparisons, especially in their use of a religious 
cosmology and in the sweep of ideas. As an epic. Vie Divine C6medy c^n be 
compared with Homer's Iliad, or Virgil's Aeneid (which also has a descent 
into the lower world), and with other religiously and ethically oriented works 
of epic proportion, such as the Ramayam. 



Dostoevski, Fyodor Mikliailovfch. CREVfE AND PUNISHMENT (PRESTU- 
PLENIYE I NAKAZANIYE). 1866. Novel. Russian. 

Author: Dostoevski (1821-1 SSD w^js born in Moscow and raised in a severe 
and religiously orthodox household .^lere he gained a thorough familiarity 
with the Bible. At seventeen he was sent to the College of Military Engineering 
in St. Petersburg and there read widely in Shakespeare, Schiller, Dickens, 
Balzac, Gogol. Puslikin, and Sand. Shortly after his graduation his father was 
brutally murdered by serfs on his estate. Dostoevski resigned his commission, 
which he never wanted, to devote himself to writing. 
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His first novel, Poor Folk (1 846), was a success. He became a member of 
a group of liberal * Vesternizers" and joined a radical gtoup which ntay have 
plotted to kill Czar Nicholas L The group was arrested in 1849 and its mem- , 
bers condemned to death, Dostoevski was actually standing before the firing 
squtinj when his sentence was conlmutect to hard labor in Siberia and service 
in the army. During his exile he underwent a spiritual and political conver- 
sion and became an extreme Slavophile, 

In 1859 he returned to St, Petersburg, where he suffered from severe 
poverty for the next decade, the result of numerous dependents as well as 
ganibling debts. He was forced to write under extreme pressure and in 1866 
produced T/;6? Gambler (partially* based on his own experiences) and Crime 
and PunisitmenL These were followed by The I4iot H868-\869)r Tf^e Pos- 
sessed (1871-1872), also called Tfie Devils, The Brothers Karamazov 
(1879-1880), which fmally brouiJiit him moderate fame and income. He 
ijuended thi^ as a prelude to another novel, the hero of wliich would have 
been Alyosha, the youngest Karamazov brother. 

Work: Dostoevski s story revolves around the murder of an old pawn-broker 
by the student Raskotnikov, an intellectual who murders not out of passion 
but as the result of a theory that the extraordinary-for example Napoleon- 
are not bound by the law of the common person, Raskohikov considers 
himself above the common law, but after committing the act he is torturetl 
by self-doubt. He teels no remorse, at least not until the end of the novel,* 
but his nervous atta^ksjiightmares, fainting fi|t$, and fears of discovery prove 
that h^ is not the man he thought he was, that tte cannot escape the non^ 
intftDedtual side of human life from which he had argued that the exceptional 
man should be free. 

Dosto(ivski is not interested in external events of plot so much as in the 
psychology of his characters. Thus the events of the story-K:hancc meetings, 
surprising revelitions .of secrets, the introduction of minor characters or 
extraneous events-allow him to develop the psychology of his central figures. 
The story of the Marmeladov family, for example, in addition to providing 
the background for the pure and angelic Sonya who will eventually lead * 
Raskolaikov back to God, is designed to give the reader a more complete 
picture of Raskohiifcov, to exhibit a'side of him which he himself has dis- 
counted. It is precisely the realization of this nonrational side of the fnurderer 
which allows the police examiner Porfiri Petrovich to work so effectively on 
Raskoinikov^s fears, Porfiri does not use the details o{ the crime to bring 
Raskolnikov to justice, for Raskolnifcov has effectively prevented conviction 
by tangible evidence. But Porfiri is a psychological detective, whose materials 
are gathered from just that aspect which Raskolnikov had sought to deny. 

The conclusion of Crime and Punishment, with Ra^olnikov's conversion 
and the promise of future happiness with Sonya, is an affirmation of the 
complexity of human kind and the ultimate sterility of any purely intellec- 
tual system of principles. Reason is incapable of providing us with solutions 
to the problems of human existence; only faith and purity, as evidenced in 
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\ -Sonya. are wpable of giving us the strength to face the sufferbg wliich is 
the neeessarjf condition of human life. 

/Comparatives In the superficial structure of his ptots. with their melodrama 
/; apa sensationalism, and, more importantly, in his realistic and sympathetic 
descriptions of contemporaiy life, particularly of the lower classes, Dostoev- 
ski's novels often remind the reader of their great predecessors-the works of 
Dickens, BaJzac. Hugo, and Gogol. As Dostoevski himself said of his genera* 
tion of realistic writers: <"\Ve have all eome out^of GdgoVs Overcoat.** But 
Dostoevski's greatest achievements lie not in plot qt external description but 
in his in-de^th study of human psychology, th» internal world of his char- 
acters. On ^ superficial l^v^, Dostoevski's treatment of the criminal mind 
belongs to the tradition of Poo'^i '*T|ie Tell-Tale Heart" and Puslikin's "The 
Queen -of SpaUcs" and it/n^turn onj^iidered other, similar works. But, more 
Xrnportantly,;th^s psyshelogjcal dfipictioikof character led to the developrnent 
of the stream'^of-consciousness technique in writers- such as^oyce Proust 
^. Kaflca.and W^Qjf. ^- ^ . ^ :.V \ . ' 

, Of equal, importance IS the influence of Dostoevski on novelists, pluloso- 
phers, and poets saw . in -Raskolnikov'tlK embodiment of the modem 
man, whose actioni are p^4 ufwHt theories Sr which he'^cannot be certain. 
;Rasko]nikov in tH» respect is: njuch like Gide's Mi(M (The Immoralist), 
Kafka's Jos«ph K. (The Trialh ,aivd rCaifibs's MeursaultYTTie Stranger) and, 
• albtig with his smfitaal Brother, the ^Indergrbund Man,' is seen as the father 
ofa{^n§ line of existential heroes. > • • 



Dostoe^i^, i^y^jdbr Mikhaydvich. THETLEGEND OF THE GRAND INQUISI. 
. • TOR (^^ENDA 0 VEUKOM INKVIZITORE). 1 880. Chapter from 
the novel The Brothers Karanmov (Brat'ya Karamazovyl Russian. 
' "j ♦ ■ ■ 
Author: Scs Crime and Punishment. . 

^rk:^ In Bqok V of .Tft^ Brothers, KaWitazov, entitled "Pro and Contra," 
Ivan Karamazov tellSFhis, brother" Alyosha the ?tory,of a poem he has written. 
Thi^ story of Christ's >etucrb to. parth during the Spanish Inquisitio^i, his 
arrest ;By the Grand Iti^uis'itoK^d the Int^uisitoo's long monologue defending 
his actions, fdriYllj the tow'OT the novel knd, bty extension, of Dostoevski's 
work'as a whole. ( \* 

Ivan, the intellectual atheist who tells the tale.Wearly sides with the Grand 
Inquisitor. According to'the Inquisitor, Christ's refusal to orovide the people 
with bread, to prove His own divinity, and tdlprovide an authority to follow 
in worldly matters was founded on a mistaken belief in the dignity of humani- 
ty and desire for freedom of the will. On the contrary, claims the Inquisitor, 
people willingly sacrifice their free will in exchanp for bread and religious 
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and secular authority ; indeed, tliey prefer to be led like sheep rather than to 
make decisions in the absence of rational certainty. The Church therefore 
provides the authority all seek and in the name of rational humanism or 
socialism makes life bearable. " 

Ivan makes it clear that the Inquisitor is not an evil man bent on personal 
gain. In his own way he is saintly and motivated by a sincere desire to provide 
everyone with a solution to doubt» But the essential questions cannot be 
resolved by reason arid intellectual argument. For Dostoevski, only accep- 
tance and faith provide a solution. It is signifioint, then, that only the Inquisi- 
tor speaks in Ivan's story and tluit Christ mereiy kisses the Inquisitor and 
silently disappears. The chapter ends as Alyoslia, the religious brother, 
'imitates Christ's action and kisses Ivan goodbye. " 

Comparative: Dostoevski intended Ivan's story to be contrasted with the 
biblical ttory of Christ's temptation in the desert (Matthew 4:1-11), a stoiy 
also treated by Kazantzakis in The Last Temptation of Christ All thrs 
accounts present the essential conflict between faith and reason, a conflict 
which forms the central theme of many modern writers and philosophers, 
iiiciuding, but not limited to» Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Rilke, Kafka« Sartre, 
and Cai'nus. Not all tliese writers, of course, agree with Dostoevski that 
patient suffering is the solution of the human dilemma. Works such as Kafka*s 
The Castle or Camus^s The Plague suggest the necessity for a continual 
struggle for knowledge, even in the face of certain defeat. 

Anouilh's The Lark also presents the conflict between a religious figure 
who views humanity as essentially noble and worthy of Christ *s^gift of 
freedom of choice and a;Grand Inquisitor who attacks this noble view. ^ 

Finally, **The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor*' is a summation of themes 
Dostoevski used elsewhere. Ivan Karamazov's attempt to deny all but the 
rational element of human existence is similar to Raskolnikoy's intellectual 
pride in Oime and Punisfiment\\ and it is this view which the Underground 
Man so viciously ridicules. 



Dostoevski, Fyodor Mikliajlovich. NOTES FROM UNDERGROUND (ZA- 
iPISKI IZ PODPOUYA^. 1 8^4. Novella. Russian, ^ ^ 

Author! See Crime and Punishment. ' ' 

Work: T|m short novel sounds a new note in Dostoevski*s work and, accord- 
ing/to many critics, in modern literature as a whole. It is often considered 
ther Hrst existential novel, and Dostoevski calls his protagonist an ''anti-hero,** 
a man ditectly in coftflict with cstablislied theories concerning society. As 
suggested Iby the title; the protagonist is a man whom society considers in 
some sens^ a criminal, but it must be emphasized that it is he himself who 
defines th^ underground and who has chosen to separate himself from his 
fellows. ^ ' 

; , ■ i ■ i ■ • \ . ■ 
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The first part of the novel is an exposition of Uw Underground Man's 
philosophy ». ot ratlier, in a modern twist, his rejection of all philosophical 
systems which society accepts, particularly the rational humanism of the 
Utopian socialists. In what may be considered a direct attack on the socialist 
propaganda of Cherny^ievski's What Is lo Be Done? ( 1 864). the Underground 
Man attacks his audience's faith in the ability of reason to build the Utopian 
. paTadise p earth. All rational systems, he explains;, overlook our essential 

• irrationafity . They seek to make ^is into machines which operate by mechani- 
laws. In so doing, they would deprive us of free will, the essential clement 

^^f human life. Thus.\the Underground Man upholds our right to act contrary 
to wlut reason woul4 dictate to be in', our own best interest, to do things 
liarmful and stupid in\the n^^e of free will and in the hope that two plus 
two will not always equli^ four, 

Tlie second^part of\the nbvel relates three episodes in the life of tha 
Underground Man, each* pf which demonstrates hi^ vengeful nature, his 

_ pettiness, his maliciousness, and his ultimate despair. Clearly, if -his honesty 
has revealed a true aspect of hunian nature, it has not provided him with an 
acceptable alternative to thd pettihess of life against which he rebels. We are 
torn between reason and will or passion, and the only solution lies in a 
religious submission to suffering, in the life of the meek and penitent, as 
exemplified in this work by the prostitute tiza. 

i - ' ■ .. . ■ . 

Comparative: Dostoevski's later novels are largely expansions of the themes 
toHched on here. Raskolnikov in Crime and Punishment is also a criUc of 
society who is torn between the depiands of reason and of will. The solution 
througli suffering is pointed out to him by Sonya, another saintly prostitute. 
Vie Brothers Karanmov, Dostoevski's last nc^el, again portrays this essentiai 
. conflict, with each of its main characters Representing one p^ of human 
tfature. Ivan Karan^b?pv's story of the Grand Inquisitor also contrasts the 
free will Christ offered to humanity with the obedience demanded by the 
Inquisitor to the rational system of the Catholic Church. 

Existentialist writers and philosophers have much in common with Dos- 
toevski. Nietzsche admitted that he learned much from the Undergrouiid 
Man, and the lieroes of both Camus and Sartre similarly reject the view of 
humanity as essentially rational. These three authors, like Dostoevski, reject 
optimistic schemes built upon faith in hum^ reason, although they also 
reject his alternative of suffering and religious s«Amission. 



Dumas. Alexandre, pire. THE CQUNT OF MONTECRISTO (LE COMTE DE 
MONTE CRISTO). 1 8^4. Novel. French. . 

Author: Dumas (1802-1870), the son of a famous octoroon general under 
Napoleon, lived a full and riotous life; always; in debt and writing his way out. 
Relying on a. ."fiction factory" , wherein many collaborators ground, out 

» ■ •" ■ ■ . .> 
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research and incidents as raw^n^teriaKTte produced ov^r three hundred swasli- 
buckling narratives and^dozens of weB^plotted but violent dramas. His ndvels 
often appeared first as newspaper serials. Dumas built a castle named Monte * , 
Cristo\ which he lost riiggf^gh debt, anii produced a son^ ]!Uexandre Dunias \ 
Jils, who became a prime mover in the French realist movement and who was ') 
the author of Camitle, the story used in Verdi's la Traviata. 

Work: This pseudohistorical novel begins >yith an imaginary' conspiracy fo • 
rescue Napoleon from exile. Edmond Dantis, a young seainan on his way ' 
home to marry Mercedes, stops at Napoleon's island to excli^nge letters of 
whose contents he is ignorant. He is accused of conspiracy. by .^thre? false 
friends^id imprisoned in the Chateau d'lf for fourteen years. Here he'makes 
the aolpuaintance of another prisoner, the -Abb^ Faria, who reveals to him 
the secret of a huge treasure hidden on the island of Monte Cristo and wlto by . 
his death gives Edmond the opportunity for a thrilling esgape^ Once free, 
Da^it^s becomes the "Count qf MonteCristo" enormously fjpwerfiil and 
rich, and filled with superhuman Jcnowledge of the world, of maigic, weapons, 
and the secret vices and fears of all peoples., He returns to life to find his 
father dead and Merc^d^s mfarried to one of his enemiesT^ 

The larger part of the novel recounts how Edmond gets even with his ' 
enemies oy cleverly setting in motion complicated schemes involving many 

* people, .but his real vengeance is gained by the way h* plays on greed, jeal- 
ousy, and other human^weaknesses. Dozens of subplots are in devetopment 

. siiuultaneously, and the book is crowded with impossible coincidences made 
less noticeable because o^e fast pace of the jStory telling* 

■ i ' 

Comparative: The Count of Monte Cristo rmy be used to invent European 
history with glampr, to serve as part of l^ study of the^istorical novel after 
the pattern of Sir Walter Scott, and to illustrate th/^^*factory" production . 
of collaborative novels. ' 

This adventure novel miy be compared, with toil\er works of £)pmas,* 
especially 7*/?^ Three Musketeers and its sequels, or with tlie works of Haggard 
-(She) and }/cTnt (20,000 Leagues Under the Sea), The theme of the return , 
for purposes vengeance may also be explored in Silone*s The Secret of 
Luca and Diirrcnmatt's Ttie Visit, r 
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Dumas. Aleixandre, pere. THE THREE MUSKETEERS (LES TROIS MOUS- 
■ 0JUETAIR£S). 1844. Novel. French. ^ - - 

■ -0 ■ " .■ . ' . ■'■ 

Author: See Tlie Count o/ Xfontc-Cristo.' . . * ' . 

» . . * 

Work: A novel 6f high advcrUure laid in^ seventeenth-century Franpe, TIte 
three Musketeers a% not to be regarded as a serious historical study; however, 
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the manners, the human relationships, and in general the c(>de of-behavior do 
reflect the period in wliich Richelie.u governed Fiance. 

Young D*Artagnan. who coxnes from Gascony to Pafis to make his fortune 
by wit and arms, enters into a splendid "AU for one-one for SJl!" ajliance 
with AiJios, Porthos, and Aramis and is off on th& uaii of adventure. Anne of 
Austria, Queen of France, is having a dangerous affair with the Duke of 
Suckingham. and Cardinal Richelieu seeks KVi^l^ her in it. The four heroes 
iave her honor by a da^ to Britain to brin|*lWSi the diamond studs which 
she gave to Buckingham Ss a love pledge. . DliMgnaa and Atlios are aiso in- 
vdved in trouble with a she-demon named Lady/de Winter, one of the Car- 
dinai:$ agents. Many sword fights later this woman is executed, tlie queen is 
saved, France is secure, and our heroic four disappear, intent on further 
adventure. . ' . , 

The novel is filled with humor, lovemaking, duels," and intrigues in dark 
alleys and in convents at n^night; it never ceases to move briskly. Sequels 
include Twenty Years Later,. Louise de la Valliire. andZe Vicomtede Brage- 
bmte'. 

Comparison: For pure adventure^ Tlte Count of Monte-Cristo, also by Dumas, 
\Vorks well; for a view .Ql jhe period, Merim^e's Chronicle of the Reign of 
Glories IX ii light, pleasant reading with tnorejdepth than the work of Dumas. 
The character of D'Artagnan is somewhat comparable to that of Cyrano de 
Bergerac. 
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Btwensi. Cyprian. J AGUA N.'VNA. 1 96 1 . Novel. Nigerian. " ^ 

Author: Ekwensi was born in 1921 in Minna, Nigeria, and educated at a 
number of colleges in Africa and at the Qielseajchool of Pharmacy. London 
University. Lecturer and PharmaceuticisyJMdlfe worked for the Nigerian 
Broadcasting C^poration -and other AfrijSPfporations. During the Biafran 
war. he came United States on sfverai occasions in money-raising 

efforts. He is presently Chairman of the Bureau for External Publicity in 
Biafra. His writings include six novels which have been translated into nine ' 
languages and a number of plays and scripts for BBC radio and television. 
In addition to Nam. his best known works include Burning Grass 
(1962), Beautiful Feathers (1963),Ma (1966), and Africhaos (1969). 

Work: Jagua Nana has, been translated into Italian. German, Serbo-Croatian, 
and Portuguese. The novel takes us- into the heart of Lagos, a city alive and 
prospero<is, with the Tropicana as its center of action. Jagua Nana, beautiful, 
fashionable, and optimistic, is the heroine. She, along with Freddie Namme 
and many others, has eoms to Lagos in search of a better way of Ufe than 
thei^^ own, Iboland afforded. ' . 
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Jagua pursues bright fighti and good times at the Tropicana; Freddie, a 
school teacher, pursues books and lectures. They fall in love and, even though 
she is a prostitute^ she is Freddie^s frtistress first » He acceftfs her ^business*' 
beqause ^f die profits which she shares with him. Despite liff intellectual 
poverty. Jagua provides the spark for the realization of Freddie's Sream of 
studying law in Engiand.^By so doing, he hopes to become a leader who will 
ameliorate conditions in Nigeria. With Jagua's encouragement at^ financial 
assistance, Freddie goes to England. ^ 

Tliere Freddie meets and fails injove with pretty Nancy Oil, to whom he 
becomes engaged and whom he later marries. After two years' study in 
England, Freddie brings Nancy home to Lagos* Determined to improve social 
conditions, engages in a political campaign against Uncle Taiwo, who is 
now '<kkeepiiig'* Jagua. Openly bitter and Hostile, the campaign explodes, 
leaving Freddie murdered by the opposition. Uncle Taiwo^ the winner, is 
also found dead lat^r. Before being killed, however, he* has given Jagua a 
bag of campaign money wliich slie uses to advice her own lot and that of 
her people. * ♦ 

^ Earlier, during a visit to Freddie's family, the Royal House of Ngiiime, 
Jagua learns of i thirty -year feud betweeiv the House of ^lamme and the 
Hou^ of Ofubara. The Cl^iefs are relatives who had been split on the rigMful 
Y^naba of Bagana. After a rom&ntic liaison with Chfef Ofubara^ Jagu^ efiecls 
a reconciliation of the two Houses which takes place amid great rejoicing in 
all Bagana. Jagua realizes that in unity ^thtfre is strength and. that herein may 
lie thete^olution of existing|problems. . ' 

The novel is heavily deiailed and peopled, but the character ioffegua is 
^clearty delineated tljroughiput. Faradoxicily».it is she who effects ^whatever 
social gains are made. Finally, after many heart-rcndiiig experiences, much 
shame and unscrupulous living, Jagua settled in OnitsKa to be near her mother 
and her brother. The birth and death/)f an illegitimafe son in her later years 
opens the way for a less reckless lift i%the future. ^ 

Comparative: Jagua Nana is a refreshing^departure from theTieathen exorcism 
and social injustices emphasized in/many African novelSi Its theme embraces 
social, intellectual, political, and acsthetical values. as these relate to a chimg^ 
irfg culture. 

Jag«a. Nana, in spite of many adversities, desires **to Iive\,life while she 

lives*' and* may be cooipared to Moll pfipders, the beautiful prostitute in 

Defoe's novel. Jagua and Freddie are reminiscent of Mildred and Philip irt 

Maughant's Of Human Bondage. The feud between the Royal Houses reminds? 

one of tlie quarrel between the Montages and Capulets in ShakespdSrc's 

4iomed and Juliet > ^ , ^ 

^ ■ ■ ■» 



Ekwensxi Cyprian. PEOPLE OF THE CITY. 1954. Novel. Nigerian. 
Author Sec Jagua Nana. . 
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Work: People of the City concerns. Arausa Satigo. crime reporter tor the - 
^ West .African S<fftsatiQn and repre^otative of th^i educated young African* 
' gone .jirtun. XThe. novl;! exposes the endless injustices in-the s&cial, poUtical. 
^ and cconomi&js^is which keep arnbitious Africaijs in pathetic cir^um- 
. ..AStaiices. Tbe'Sg^^ a West African cii^ (possibly Ugos) where Sango, like 
scores of 6rhediK|S|ome. aspiring to fafhe and trying to realize freedoni and 
peace fron>i^e.bondiige^he-and traditional villagers experience. Accompany- 
ing Saiwo in a"^an,orani* of scenes and events are Aina, seductively beautiful 
. «nd wtBi whom he has a romantic affair; Bayo. his.first trumpet player; and- 
/ Beatrice the First, an ebbny beauty who ' likes "high life afid drinks and 
musjc," -Shere ate,£lina (the girl back^hW) and finally Beatrice tKe Second, 
whotn Sango later siafriei But these are not all. For Sajjgo must contend 
wuh rl^Jide, his wealthy, lindlofd, whij kept ei^ht v^ives" but also wanted 
Beatrice the First. This clash- of desire^-^uns through^ theHiovel.iesulting in 
tajicfe's ousting Sang^Tram his home. ' 

. Meanwhile Sango; continue^ writing, boldly reporting the social ills per- 
-iJetrated by unscrupulous politicians. It^is because of his fortKrighr^ondem- 
nation of the trigger-happy Efrilish ^veiTnmeAt^ in conjunction with Mr. 
Nekam's strcj^g leadership that the.coal crisis in the Eastern Greens is sAtled. 
The viole,nce and terror result in a kind»b#unhy bet\Veen Workers and pqhU- 
dans, ending "death, danger, and disaster" for the nifiiers. 
' Sango's reporting has cSntinued successfAilly up, to this-point. Here he falls 
-he daie^to report crinre'as he sees it and is fired. Sango's spirit is broken* 
however.^ a note of joy souiids^as tl>e happy Beatrice the Second and Sango 
. leave the city to trav.el to the Cold Coast. . : . 

• ^ * 

Comparative: The tone is sad; even the lights and gaiety of the All Language 
, Club cannot penetrate the darkness, the restlessness, -and the anxiety of these 

Africans a^ they face reafity. We fmd a close parallel in Ekwensi'sV^^gMaWana. 
' ^Western work which reveals injustice an4 corruption. Is Uptob Sinclair's ' 

Tlie Jungle: Sinclair Lewis's Elmer Gantry also examine? a kiJid of corruption 
* ;ancri%an,effective novel." ■ " ■ 

t . . ■ 

Euripides. IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS (IPHIGENEIA HE EN TAUROIS). ca. 

414-^2 B.C.^rama Greek. ' . ~ 

Author: Born in.Salauiis. likely on the day of the Greek victory rilsar that 
island, Euripides (ca. 485-407 B.C.) received an excellent educatioftC studying 
^ philosophy under Anaxagoras and rhetori?. under Prodicus; Beginning his ^ 

«biic career as j cLraYnatist at the age of twenty-five, he won first prize in 
^ 1- and continued to' exhibi; plays until 408 B.C.- |vhen he went to the court 
- of Archdlau!!, king of Macedonia. He -died there it the age of seventy^five. 
Euripides seems the mos* nfl85m of the Creek tragedians, presenting men 
;and women in every da>^ situations rather th^ as ideal and heroi^jjhairacters. ' 
Aristotle called Euripides thefjost tragic oftiie tragedians. We mc consid- 
. erable fra|m^tS/of some' fifty -«f his ninety knOwn plays, arid rflneteen 
complete ones. ■ '■ . ^ . « . 
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*Work: Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon and Clytemoestra, has been 
^J)riestess at Taurls (north of the Black Sea)^ where all strangers are sacrificed* 
to Artemisrever since that goddess Had whisked |icr away^from her father's 
knife ^t. AEtRs,- where she was to hava been sacrificed to obtain winds for the 
Gf^k passage to Troy, As the play opens, two young^Greeks arc captured 

. and brought to^^he tenjple. Because her brother Orestes was so young when, 
she was sent to Adfis, Iphigenia does not reco*gnize him o^ his companion 

. Pybdes. Jhe youths are fleeing ihp Furies'who pursue Orestes for his revenge 
slaying of his niotiier Clytemnestra (Agamemnon's murderer). Apollo'has 
promised Orestes respit j if he brings the Taurian statue of Artemis to Atiiens.- 
Gfadiially, Iphigenia and Orestes recognize their relationship, and together 
they dcfvise a strategem to escape the savage kipg Tlioas. In* an ingenious' 
speech, Iphigenia cliiiiis that because the holy image of Artemis iias been^ 
polluted by the presence of a matricide, she must take both image Jj^fL 
pTrisoftci's down to tlie sea for purification; Thoas-and his followej^^t 
remain behind ftyr fear of pollution. Thus the three Qreeks clambe^jlboard 
the, awaiting ship of Orestes, ^hoas^ hot in pursuit, is persuaded to let them 
go omly by the sudden appearance of Athene. ' 

This play has been called romantic comedy^nd tragicomedy because of. 
its exciting plot /appeal to sensation. cUmax by recognition, exotic setting, 
and range of effects from* amusement to pathos, Melodramatic in its intrigue, 
resplution. and simplified characterizations, the play nevertheless de^non- 
stratcs how brilliantly Euripides used pathos, indeed the whole arsenal of 
argument and rhetdric. As^in other of EuripidesV plays, the gods, though 
directly petitioned, do not respond to human need. If thefe is justice, it is 
arbitrary. The- nostalgia for homeland, the demonstrations of the power of 
friendship; and tjje lyrical odes are memorable* 

Comparative: The plot resembles that of Helen, another play by 'Euripides: 
The play may also bd used to discuss the demarcation between Comedy and 
tragedy and the relationship of theatricality td credibility. Many other plays 
deal with t^ cursed ^Ilouse of Atreus, notably the Oresteia of Aeschylus; 
Euripides also wrote an Orestes, an Electra, and iQhigeniain Aulis. 

The last-minute reprieve is a common device in comedy and melodrama, 
observable, for example, in John Gay^s Beg§ar<s Operq and consequently In 
Brecht*s Tftrecpenny Opera, Goethe compo^;ed an Iphigenia in Tauris in prose^ 
in 1779 andin^poettV in 1787; his Iphigenia'* escapes by telling Thoas'the 
truth and bringing.out the best in his nature. 



Euripides. MEDEA (MEDEIA). 431 B C. Drama. Cre^. 
Author: Ssc'lphigenia in Tauris, » 
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U'i/rA:/ Background informatiott is essenUal ' to an understanding , of > this' 
tragedy, though most of Uie foUoiving is referred to jn the play, liedea, a 
"barbarian" princess fronr Colchii (east of the Bjack Sea) and a sorceress, 
falls in fove with Jason, who has come seelcing the golden fleece held t>y her 
father, King Aectes, alst^ a sorcerer and son of the sun god Helios. Through 
her desire to help J"ason,\ Medea murders her own brother. Later, in lolchys, 
Jasoti's uncle, Pdias, refiises Jas<?n his rightful kingdom and Medea persuades 
the daughters pf Pelias that they will rt|uvenatg their father by Cutting him 
up and Boiling him. The scheme fails, and Jason and Medea are $xiled. They 

♦"go to. Corinth where after some years Jason decides to accept the daughter of 
King Creon in. marriage anU henc^ the right of succession^o the throne 
Here the play begins. 

Medea's nurse, la^nents jhe chain of events which bcgan with X<^n> trip 
to Colchis. Now Nfedea is a ^tokcn woman-jealous, angry, desp<jiring of her 

' future, remorseful over her past deeds for Jason, ceftain that her foreign 
status now^vorks against her. Uke the nurse, the chorus sympathizes with 
Medea" and feais she may harm herself. Jason enters and is reviled by the 
chorus, by the nurse, and by Medea Ibr ^lis- treachery and the transparent 
expediency. of his explanations. Promised asylum in Athens byliling Aegeus, 
who just happens by, Medea >lots revengfeVf Feigning? reconciliation with 
Jason, who wishes to make fmal settlement, she sends their tw«j sons to carry 
gifts to the princess (including a poisoned robe whfth will kill the wearer 
and all who .touch her). She iiien resolves' to kiU the cliildren, test theyfali 
into vengeful hands, thus she . cruelly punislies Jason, her real victim,^edea 
is miraculously provided with a chariot by ^lelios and flies aWay beanng the 
bodies of the slain children, denying Jason even the coinfort of givine them 

i funerals. . ^ . " 

The horrific power . of the tragedy stem^ neither ffom suspense nor char- 
acter but from the unspeakable deeds committed in full consciousness and 
with premeditation. The tragedy- is that of a whole society, not of an indi- 
vidual. Jason is base, and Medea has committe'd terrible crimes; whacshocKs 
is the primitive power of the fury, wluch drives Medea. She is too extreme td 
be a tragic heroine, though in the beginning one sympathizes with her and ' 
loathes Jason. Forces which are neither reasonable 'nor controUible drive 
Medea to actions which destroy an, entire sopiefy. The chorus fears j*hat 
will hapjDcn but^is powerless. - 

Conipc.adve: Durrenmatt's 77ie yisit is comparable -in it§ story of a long-' 
range revenge consciously taken, and the Electi:a of Sophocles l^idrivefi by a 
similar rage for revenge. .Vledea can also be compared to svh tragedies of 
revenge as Shakespeare s I/amlet and Titus Aridronicus, and to Thomas Kyd's 
Spatush Trsgedy, all of which descend fcom Seneca's rtielodramatic tragedies. 
Like Aristophanes' lysistrata, Medea is intelligent, complex, and unusually 
clever. Both women articulate the injustice of the-limitations on the roles of 
women In society, and both determine their own destinies by stepping be- 
yond those prescribed rbles. Lysistfata, of course, remains controlled by her 
reason wliereas Medea's fury overwhelms her rationality. 
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Euripk!e«. THE TROJAN WOMEN (TROADES). ca. 415 B,C. DrSma. Greek. 

Author See Iphigenia in Tauris, 

^Wotk: In the prologue, Poseidon reveals to Athene his regret over the defeat • 
of Troy. Aihepe. assures htm thai the Greeks will portly be punislied for their 
desecration of Trojan temples and tombs and their murder of innocent 
victims. Hecuba, the aged queen of Troy, summons the Trojan women, and 
they speculate on their futures as sla^ves to the Greeks. In the ensuing four 
episodes, the tragedy of Tpy as a collective vicifm of the Creeks is rerhorse- 
lessjy demonstrated. Talthybius, the Greek messenger, informs the women 
,what the Greeks have decided: Cassandra, virgin pricsfccss, will be Agamem- 
non's concubine ; Polyxena (another of Hecuts^^s dauglitcrs) will be sacrificed " 
on the tomb of Achilles; Andromache will^ be given to iNeoptoIemus, th6|pi» 
of Achilles; Hecubaii will go to Odysseus* 

In an exciting scene that contra^s with the misery and drabness of the 
captive women, Cassandra bears in torches, joyful at the i|feought of her ' 
coming marriage, consumed with prophetic visions of the sufferii}^ to descend 
Mi ^amemnon axid Odysseus, ^ndromacjie laments her lot and the death of 
pOTjiiccna, only to have her sorrow augmented by the announcement that 
her j?on'(*«d HectofsX Astyanax, must be throwft from the walls to prevent 
the survival of any future avenger of Troy/ Pompous Menelaus arrives, gloat- 
ing.over the recjipture^of Helen; slie enters, exhibiting neither fear norguUt^ 
and defends herself against Hecuba's venomous hatred* Helen refuses to 
accept blame for the disaster, claiming that forces larger than herself worked 
on gnd through all of them* Menelaus promises that H^|l^^ be punished 
when thiy retiirn to Sparta, but no one believes hiiti^BRiybius, bearing 
•l^^anax's body\for Hecuba to bury, leads the captlvesi^he ships. Hecuba, 
having mourned t|ie last Trojan son and restrained by the Greeks frotn leaping 
into the flames of the now burning city, summons her last shreds of dignity 
to lead the Trojan\ wohien away into captivity asihe towering walls collapse. 

Throughout the tragedy, the chorus Has but one theme: Troy^ its former 
grandeur and god-favored status, its heroes and civic harmony^ The play 
focuses on a single\ intense moment in the whole Trojan drama, and sorrow 
builds from shock i to shock: until the conclusion seems a v^st collective 
threnody. So powerful is this play's denunciation of the effects of war^ so 
stirring is it to this (^entury's consciencfc, that it remains the m6st frequently ' 
performed of ^ripides' plays. ' ^ * 

Comparative: The tragedy «has a moral structure like that pf Agamemnon 
by A^chylus, where Uhe hero's sin is first related and then demonstrated ifi* 
action^after action. In this play, the Greeks repeatedly demonstrate their 
arrogance and hubris in their treatment of the Trojans. Only Synge's Riders 
' to the Sea concentrates so absolutely on irretrievable communal loss by 
mothers, sisters, and widows.* 
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Ha|»b«rt. Gustave. THE LEGEND OF ST, JUUAN-HoilTATOR (LA LE- 
CENDE DE ST. JULIEN L'HOSPITAUEft). 1 a76. Story. French. 

Author: Flaubert (182i-lSS0) was a Normaft arid the.sdn of a surgeon. He 
studied law in Paris but at twenty-five gave iip that career to devote himself 
to writing. Each work he produced was the result of years of searching for 
fierfectipn. He isolated himself from his fellow writers and friends but main- 
tained a long friendship by cftrrespondence with George Sand:' Madame 
Bovary (I8S7) was completely misunderstood when it appeared, and the 
author was prosecuted in the coups' It has since emerged as one of the great 
novels of modern Uterature. Interesting semi-successes. are Sentimental 
. Education (1869) mdSaIamml}6{l&62). , ~ 

^ Work: This story, a medieval religious legend, is the second of the trilogy 
^ Trois Comes. Julian, raised in a high-towered castle, is the object of prophecy 
from birth-he wUI become part of an emperor's family; h9 will become a 
samt. His boyhood and education are typically medieval. He is taught to hunt 
and to use weapons, and he discovers the sensual delights of killing. Every 
creature falls to his arrows or spears. One day he shoots a stag which refuses 
to dje and which delivers the Oedipal prophecy that Julian will murder his 
mother and father. Later, he mistakenly believes that he has killed his mother 
and he flees home to become a soldier of fortune.* Thus it is tl^t he meets and 
marries an emperor's daughter. 

Soon after his marriage Julian leaves the palace on a mght hunt. While 
he is away, his mother and father fcome seeking him. His wife treats them 
honorably and gives- them'her own bed in fhich to sleep. Julian, coming 
home by dark, feels his father's T>eard on his pUlow; suspecting infidelity. 
X he kills both man and woman., thinking to have killed his wife and her loveri 
\|^le now becomes a wanderer, haunted byjiightmare. . 

Years later Julian comes to a wild river and settles there to operate a ferry 
for distressed travelers. One day he is forced to ferry a leper, who begs him 
for food and then for his bed. The leper {hen demands that Julian lie nude 
with him to warm his body. Julian does-and the leper turns into an angel 
who grows swiftly and radiantly, pushing the little hut "apart as the heavens- 
open ahd lift Julian upwards. . % ^ 
. The descriptions in this tale ate brilliant and chiseled, and the characters 
truly have the mythological quality Flaubert wanted. The story exhibits the 
quintessence of medievalism as we 'visualize it: supernatural, superstitious 
brutal, and mystical. . . * .* 
' The. tale reveals the deliberate effect and the keen.* detached observation 
of Flaubert, his fondness for romantic removal in time an'd" place, and the 
mythic mysticism which liiakes his stories legendaiy and,univer^. " 

Comparative: The prophecies remind one of thAse given to Aeneas in Virgil 
and to Oedipus in Sophocles. The motif of talking . animals also appears in 
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the Ranmyana, in the Pancliatmtra, and in Acsop*s fables. The important kiss 
of love 3X the story *s cJimax is found in Hesse *s Siddfiartha, in Dostoev^i's 
^The Legend of the cWid Inquisitor" and m Katov's sublime gesture of 
brotherly love in Malraux's Man's Fate. Medieva^ tales with the same re- 
strained emotional qualitjKare found in stories by Isak Dmesen and Anatole 
France. 

Flaubfert. Gustave, MADAME BOVARV; 1 857^ Novel l^rench, % ^ 

Author See *^The Legend of St. Julian Hcspitator."' 

Worfc: This famous novel concerns djf woman's attempts to escape from 
a stifling world of reality into a world of acted-out dreams» Vigorously 
controlled writing enabled Flau"ben to set as- foils agliinst one another the 

. romantic ynagination o^ Emma Bovary^ and hef b'ou^eois environment; 
dispassionately creating brilliant portraits of each. * 

The second wife of Charles Bovary, an unsuccessful medical man, is Emma 
Ropault, reared on a farm, convent-educated, and expectantly waiting for a 
Ufe filled ^ith romanjce and beauty. Charles does not provide sudi a life; 

.^neither does Uie dreary little town of Tosies where Chades pursues his prac- 
tice. The couple move to Yonville» near R^uen. Except for one ecstatic 
evening at a fete at the neighboring chateau of Vaubyessard, life for Em\na is 
just as dull in YonviUe as it had been in Tostes, 

Emma throws herself into household decorating, xlothing design, and the 
study of wusic and languages; Vhe even tries religion again but finds every 
avenue' of escape unsatisfying. Her child, Berthei is only a momentary pas- 
time. Escape finally takes the (ofm of Rodolphe, with whom Emma hasher 
first serious affair. After this lover extiicatesjiimself , the junhappy, desperate 

^ Emma falls in love with Leon, formerly of YonviUe and now studying law 
in. Rouen. Ostensibly visiting the city weekly to study music, she visits L^on 
and maintains a passionate liaison. 

Meanwhile, due to her demand for beai{|(ijl things with which to surround^ 
herself. Emma Bovacy has fallen into the clutches of the merchan^Lheureux. 
Faced with the. end of her love affair with E^on and with thd financial ruiti 
of herself and faithful, dull Charles, Emma obtains arsenic and kills herself. 
After her death, Charles finds the evidence of her extravagance in love and 

. money but excuses uncompr^hendiitgly the ruin that Emma has, left to him 
and to little Berthe. . 

Memorable characters of the petite bourgeoisie: Homais, the clever little 
pharmacist who gets his coveted medallion of the Legion of Honor; Rodolphe, 
the hick counterpart of the slick seducer of romaiUic fijction; poor, timid 
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Leon, never anything except what Emnia imagined him to be; and. of couxse 
Charles Bovaxy himself. The county fair scene in which the remarks of the 
crowd m the street, the platitudinous oratory of the ofHcials on their plat- 
toniyrt,J the amorous conversation of Emma and Rodolphe in their room 
^"^i^ simultaneously.'^wtth^the language of each intermingling so that 
sp«Mx atW actions comment ironicaUy on each other, is justly celebrated as 
a remarlgible creation of "special form" in the novel, a technique thatin- 
/Uuenccd xnany other novcUsts including James Joyce. 1 

cJmparJtiye: The dispassionate revelation of character through trivial events 
and the uronjc contrast between the romantic imagination of the principal 
characters and .the real and petty wdrld in which they live-so' beautifully 
achieved' in this novel^is also found in Chekhov. ^77/^ Cheriy Orchard) in 
Ib^n rihe mu Duck) and in James Joyce ^ Portrait of the Artist 4s a 
young Sfan). The central, female figure can also be compared with Zola's 
.treatment of a woman and her ^fe in Nana; Thomas Mann's Tonie in Budden- 
trooks. andToUtoi'^ Atwtf Kare/iim. . 



Flaubert. Gustave A SRIPLE HEART (UN COEUR SIMPLE). 1877. Story 
Fieatli. ^ » . 1 J, - 

/lwf/i£>r.- See "The Legend of St . Julian Hospitator." " ^ 

Work. A novella in scope, this story, the (irst Of the Trots: Conies describes 
. with details of madent and setting the life of a devoted servuig girl, F^licit^. 
The style Is simple and dispjissionate but not^unsympathetic. 

Ftilicite. a simple Gorman ■ farm girl without • famUy, is taken in by Mme 
Aubam, a widow with two children, Paul and , Virginia, and devotes her life 
to tins family. Her life is one of monotonous daUy chores, although it is 
interrupted by 2^ few significant events: Fdlicit^'s discovery of a flephew who 
goes on a voyage and dies, Virginia s illness and ^^eath, Paul's rascally youth 
and maturity, Madame Aubaia's death. ^ n\ 

Ft'licit^ forms one consuming attachment after another for her adopted 
family * for acquaintances who are having ill fortuiie, and a series Of symbols 
arises around her fixations: her love of the church, the cast-off remembrances ' 
WIth^vhlch slie decorates her room, and finally a parrot which had be^ given 
to her mistress and wluch Felicite loves and ultimately comes to cotJfuse 
with Christ. In her room she maintains a sort of altair of everything ^d every- 
one she has known and loved. When the patrot dies, it is staffed and even 
becomes a part, of the altarpiece in the public Corpus Christi day celebration 
At the celebration of this ftast, Fdlicit^, tompletely'alone and deprived of all 
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she has lovgd, dies, breaching in the Incense of the procession th^ goes by 
her window:^ Her story is an extremely moving tale, saved fromtfeathos by 
Flauberi's masterful control of distance. 

With this work and Madame Bovary, Flaubert proved himself , master of a 
new method, which combined an aiipersonal style and accurate observation, 
even documeritatipn, ot his charicters* This method profoundly influenced 
^literature after his time, and "Un*Co^\ir simple" beautifully represents that 
/ carefuUy managed s^le and amazing sele^^ion of necessa^ 

Comparative: Feliciti* changes her entire character each time^a new love 
enters her life^ and she is consumed by the devotion she offers. A similar 
treatrpent^is found in Chekhov's story, **Th'e Darling." A companion motif, 
in the symbol of Loulou the parrot, is found the stuffed dog of Lampedii- 
sa's The Leopard, an excellept historical novel in -^hich style, "manner, and 
the handling of ti?e passing of tii^ are reminiscent of **A Simple Heart!*^ 
Balzac's Eugenie Ckmdet gi ves an equally dee p jlo ok at French provmdj lif^^ 
a|id an equally valid statement of a^ wasted existence, Grandet's^r^ant, 

. Bib Nanon, is similar to Felicite» ' . . 

1%.." ■ . . 



^ ■ / 

France, Anatote^ pseudo^iym of Jacques-AMt^tJe-Franfois Thibaiilt..THE^ 
^ PROCURATOR OF JUDEA (LE WiOCURATEVR Dp JUDfiE). 1892. 
Story. French. 

Author: Anatole France (1844-f924) was born jn Paris, the son of a book- 
stall merchant along the Seine! His father interested Anatole in the efghteenth 
century, and he later discovered a liking for classical scholarship that led him 
to write such Miort stmiesr as this a^d his novel Vxaii The Dreyfus case 
stirred him to an irjterest in the victims of society ;li^nce his novella OauUfue- 
biUe. Stylistically , and in his recreation of the classical and historical, Anatole 
France has few equals. He was awarded the.)^tobel Prize for Literature in 
1921. ^ * < 

'\ \ . - \ * ^ 

JVorlhwL^eUus Lamia meets at the baths of Baiae an old man being carried in 
a litter. He recognizes his. friend, Pontius Pjlat^-hoW tctired from'a Ufetime 
6f ^^rvice t6^ the Koman- Republic. The t\ff0 Vell^t on their experiences a^id 
the history and future of R(^e^nd its colonies. Casual talk lead^ l^mia to 
a sudden memory» and a ques1:ion: 'Jesus was* crucified for'sdhie criin6« I 
don*t quite know what. Pontius, doyou^ememberanjrthing about the man?V 
After a silence of some s3eiConds-*Jesus?* he murmur^dT, *jesu$^Qlf]Na3!areth?i 
I cannot call him to mind.* " ^ * ?^ » ' ^'i 

Pontius, Pilate's ignorance of the major emit in whicli iie participated^ 
tlije judging of Christ, is a startljngly effective literary stroke, . ^ ^ , /• 
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Comp^tiv^,.lh\$, stiry is ainong ih«'* works that begin the Uteratur^ of 
» disillusionment Which flourished after Wodd War I. Nietzsche had procjaimed, 
*'Coa is dead!" and therties such as these>choed his statement. Dostoevski- 
had already examined the |}ds*ibility of Christ*s return td earth in "The 
' Xegc^^a of the Grand Inquisitor.* D. H-, I^wtence later wrote a simi&r short 
^ stoi^y of disillusionment, the intense ,and powerful 'iThe Main'Who Died"-^ 
. a story about teafus and the question of eternal' life. Andreyev .wrote aif 
?xpressionistic aiid compelliiig account of the same material in his fable 
^-'Lazarus." • ■ ' 



Frank, Aibe. THE DIARY.OF A YOUNG GIRL (HET AcrfrERHUlS, lit, 

•Th^ Warehouse"), 1947.'Autobiogr3phy in diaijt form. Dutch. / 

, .' ^ • ■ .■ _ / 

\ AuthorlA^of ^hat we know of Anne Frank's brief life (1929-1945/^ 
containe(i in, her Diary, which begins on her thirteenth birthday. She was 
born into, a prosperous Jewish family and untiYthe advent of the Nazis 
apparenUy had a normal (ijjfUdhood. Anne's father, has described the circura* 

. stances surrounding the survival of hw diary, overlooked on August 4, 1944, 

. when five policemen broke into their hiding place, took the silverware and 
the HanukKfah candlestick, but discarded books, magazines, and newspapcrs- 

* including the diary, The diaiy was found and preserved b5\ family friends. 
Anne herself died in the ex'ttrmination camp at Bergen-Belsen'in March 1945 ! 
two monllis before ffplland was liberated. Her father was the onlypccupaiit 
of the secret ^nnex to survive imprisonment. The tw# Dutchmen, Kraler and 

: Koophuis. Mr. Frank's business associates, whp had aided in concealing the 

, little group and were arrested with them, also survived. 
, «... • .' ■ ."■ 

Work: More than a genefftioh has passe.d since this diary was written (1942- 
44), but the effect of this simple yet powerful first-person account of a 
Jewish giri:s coming of age in Nazi-occupied Ainsterdam has not diminished. 
Knowing, as we do, of Anne's "capture and death in the Bergen-Beken con- 
centration camp, both her fears of jlnprisonment and her occasional optimis- 
tic hcfpes'foi; the future take on added poignancy. 

Annex's diary opens on her thirteenth^birthday, when.it w^s given her as*-^ 
jsrcsent.^ ShoTtly».therelIfter, as the Nazi purge against- the Jews becomes 
intensified aiKT Anne's older sister, Margot, receives a call-up notice, the 
family goes into hiding, moving into prepared quarters in the "secret Snijpjt" 
-several small rooms in ths-ieatof the warehouse and office building j(e- 
cupied by Mr. Frank's business. Sharing these cramped quarters are Anffe, 

f. her mother and father, Margot, Mr. and Mrs. Van Daan, their son Peter, and 
AJbert Dussel, an elderly dentist. F6r two years these eight people live in 
clos^ confinement, not even daring to gofputdoors for a breath of fresh air. 




associates- Elli, Miep, Mt.Kopphuis, and Mr. Kraler-who continue t^ operate 
. the business and ^ho rentain .loyal to the little group in hiding^ bringing^ them 
provisiqns, ncm of the outside world, and library books. Their most/valued 
possession is a small radio, custp^n^irily ttmed to English stations for news of 
the war. Now and then the threat of discovery freezes them with fear, but on 
the whole ti^ey iive n^mally. Their discussions of politics, philosophy; and 
literature arcl intersper%a^th sharp tittfe quarrels that subside into good 
humor and aiceptan<je of the situation^ There are gasMsx^f Monopoly, school 
work, reminiscences, and|>lans for the future. Anne and Pet*er faff in loye^a 
tender affair that shows surprising depth because of the mature responsibUi- 
rJifs under whidSh they live.. The diary ends suddenly; it was one of the worth- 
less '^papers'* left lyjng on the floor when their hiding place was discovered 
by the Gestapo and plundered of Everything valuable. 

Corr^arativey Mlhm^tir-^sm^^ jn that it is the sponta- 

neous creation of a sensitive and talented young girl enmeshed hi the holo- 
caust, the work lends itself to ^comparison in severaft areas. Fir^^t. it may be 
compared^^ith other a'ccountsT, real or fictional, ©f young people attaining 

^maturity. Among these are Guiraldes*s Zfen Se^do Sotnbra and Joyce's 
A Ponrdit of the Artist as a Young Afan. Second, it may be included in a 
stud[y of works on war, possibly those dealing with its effect on innocent 
victims, including, for example, Hersey's Hirostiima, Kuznetsov's BabhYar, 
bf-even Vie Trojan Women of Euripides* It certainly lends itself to specific 
corriparisons with other literature about the Nazi concentration camps, for 
example Nelly Sachs's O the C/i«mrtj^s, dedicated **to my dead brothers 
and fisters'* and containing the strikftig poems "O the Chimneys,*' **A Dead 

JShild Speaks;' **You Onlookers," apil "World, Do Not Ask Those Snatched 
from Death." and Ka-tzetnik 1356^2^% .^tar Eternal (the author, Karol 
Cetyiiski. wished to be identified not by his^iame but^y his concentration 
camp numberX 'FinallyVihe.stories Anne wrote during tTie period she'Was in 
hisjirig have been collected arid published under the title Tales from the 
House Behind. 

An adajStatitjn for the stage, Vie Diary of Anne Frank by Frances Good- 
rich and^ Albert Hackett, provides the material for an interesting comparison 
in the handling of narrative and dramatic techniques. 'Fhe film versipn oCthc 
book can also be used to'extend the discussion. 



Author: Garcfa Lorca wasl)orn near Granada in 1898 and disappeared in 
1936 in the Spanish Civil War, presumably killed. During his short life, he 




Garc^^ Lorca. Federico. BLOOD WEDpING (BODAS DE SAI^RE). 1933. 



Drama. Spanish. 
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had pubUshed his first Jk^try at twenty, produced hi* fust play at twenty, 
two, taken :a law degree, and attracted attention with his drawings. He spent 
several years lecturing and directiiig^b/ays in Argentina, Cuba, mi the United 
States, • ... ■ • / • , • • 

. . ■ • ^ * * ■ . 

Work: Two families^ each with tragedy in its past, meet through a marriage, 
and double death c6mes to thsm agfain. Leonardo, unable to resist the bride 
of anotlier man, abducts her on IjleT wedding day. The bridegrociMittd his 
rffUtives pursue Uonardo in , a /moonlit, ejcpressibnistic scene of horror, 
and the two young men kill ^fie another. The women-Leonardo's wTife, 
the bride, and the bridegroom's mother-are left to""mourn and do so in the 
high-strung, old world maftner behind shuttered windows and heavy Joors. 

The bare outline of the play is deceptive, for what lies behind it is highly 
tragic. The play manifests the dosed-in, mascuUne world" of Spain, where men 
pursue death, where honor is maintained at any price, and where women 
may not belray their feelings exceprm reornventional andTOnatic manner.. 
Garcia Lorca uses many symbols to convey his meaning: he expresses amaze- 
ment at the strength of a little Blade ; the horse is a sign of a hian's Virility and 
pursuit of death; death is an old woman known to all; violins represent the 
whispering trees and the two lovers wandering beneath them; woodcutters 
we symbols of society's destrudtiveness; and water is less absolution than 
expiation sought and paid f6r. Abstraction is carried to the pojnt where only 
one of the characters-Leonardo-is named; indeed, one character who 
appears in the play is not even hsted in the dramatis personae. 

Cofnpqfatm: Sh^esfSTare's Romeo JuUef uses sunitar material. One of 
many> treatments ballad literature is Keats's "The Eve of St. Agnes." 
Woman, victim of man's violence, is the theme of Euripides' T^e Trofm 
Women, and extended comparisons can be found there. As symbolist. Garcfa 
Lorca fdllows Maeterlinck in , for example , Tfiejntrudeh 



Garcfa Lorca, Federico. THE*UOUSE OF BERNARDA ALBA (LA CASA 
DEBERNARpA'ALBAXlW.^Drama. Spanish. V ' 

Author: See Blood Wedding. • - - it * 

Work: Garc(a»Lorca is said to be the most translated Spanish poet of this 
century. He is also among tjie njost traditional of modern Spanish writfcrs, 
selecting-^s his Jhemes danger, superstition, blood, and death. This particular 
drama, first performed in 1945, is^jerhaps the culmination of his poetTcand 
dramatic method, for it moves through symbols and symbolic situations.-and 
its characters are serai-abstract. This story -of fi^ sisters who are clpfttered by 
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a protective and jealdus mother has as. its mok important- personage arman 
who never appears in the drama-one m*an from^the menacing ,o6tside world 
"of violence that women peej^at througli shuttered windoA\'s. ' : 

Five daughters of gernaxda, wi'dow and motheV, are kept sec{uded and arc 
denied husbands. T6 Bemarda th^re are ^wo worlds, one of women who 
must be protect«^d and the other^of^^oisterSig me\). But to the-^Iaugliters, 

* "to be born a woman is the worst possible punishment;'* Bernarda's eldest' 
daugluer, Angustias, aged thirty-nine, is being courted- by Pepe as a firiancial 
matter Jealousies break out. among the daujjhters^ ana the youngest, iSrisauti- 
ful Ade!a,/alls in love-with Fepe. Adela takes a turn at me windoW, "playing * 
.bear'* a^ night after Angustias has gone to bed/and Pepe lufks around the 
house waiting to see her. 0ncia,4he old maidservant, who bore iSbns whUe 
Bernarda bore only daughters, acts as a chorus and prophesies tragedy. 
Adela's secret is discovered, and she challe^lges her mother's authority for 
the first time.^ Pepe is heard riding away from the house, and Martirio, a 
jealous sister (aote the nimd), shqpts *at him. She misses, but Adela tlxinks 
he> killed and rushes into anothej room and hangs herself. 

^ Stallion, laipb, and window become effective symbols in the dr^a. The 
demented but noble grandmother, who looks at life ih terms of birtli and 
creation iri'conlrast to this iftfertile househpld dPWomen, is herself represen- 
tational of the conflict. 

■ * ' " . 

Comparative^: The hatred of m«A that Bernarda shows is paralleled jn Strind* 
berg's The Father. Bemarda*s tyranny is like that of.Grandet in Balzac's 
Eugenie Grandet. The situation of the women finds echoes in Moli^re^s Tfie 
Miser, in the plays of Beaiimarchais, in Moratfn's The Maiden*^ Consent, and 
in P^rez Gald6s*s ^fia Perfecta, The futility and *f rust ration of the many 
heroines find some commori ground with Chekhov's The TIiree Sisters. 

■ ' ^ i ■ 

Garcii^ttSrquez. Gabriel. ONE, HUNDRED YEARS OF SOUTUDE (CIEN 
aJFoS DE SOLEDAD). 1967. Novel. Colombian. ., " . *• 

Author: Carcfa J^Jarq 11^^1928- ) was bom in the small town of Aracataca, 
Colombia, and as a child was eduQatcd_by Jesuits in Bogota. A mediocre 
student in high school, he did no betteT^dyiJ^jfeJaw at the University of 
- Bogota. From there he went into newspaper work, read Joyce and Kafka, 
WTCfte^'Storie^, and-^reported and edited for £7 Espectador of Bogoti. In 1954 
he was sgni to Rome as a correspondent; there he. discovered the Experimen- 
tal Film Cen^r, which led him to take a director's course. Losing his job 
because ^f'a new dictatorship in Colombia, he settflcd in Paris and s^ hard 
times bef^e finding work as an editor in Caracas, Venezuela. For awhile in 
1959 he wprked for the Cuban news agency. Prensa Latina, in Bogota. Once 
a^ai'n militant party politics caused his resignation, an^ in 1961 Garcfa 
Mirque2 went to Mexico to write for the films^. Presently his home is listed as 
Barcelona, Spain. Owe Hwvired Years of Solitude was published in the United 
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^^l^^*^. ^^^^^^^^^ language jlebut in 1967. His \«fork has been 

published in over twenty langifages and in eight Sp^ish-speaking counUics.. 

Work: Cargta Marquez admits to the heavy fiiifluence of William Faulkner 
and his Yoknapatawpha ^ycle. 0,ie Hundred Years Qf Solitude centers on 
the mythical town of Macondp. carrying withit the idea of fotal solitude as 
well as that of a geograpliical entity and a j^puIaUon with'a mytholSy. 
Garcia Marquez attempts to give us the story of ^ wh'ole continent In his 
tales of the generational conflicts 6f the Buendia famUy. The founder of 
Macondo. Jose Arcadio Buendia, has fled over seemingly impjjjsible routes 
with his wife-cousin Ursula, to become entrapped forever inVtSs swampy 
area surrounded by impenetrable mountains. Across the generations we deS 
.with AuFchano, Jose's great gteat grandson and the last of the Buendfaline 
who_ realizes that the Buendias have been enclosed for a century in glass 
cages of solittidc. . * ' 

^ The;.histtjfy of^Macondo and the Buendfa house comeYfrom the tin of 
Melquiades. a gypsy njagus. who seis down the story in a nearly undeci- 
IcgS'y ^^"^ attract future generations with its mysterious 

* One Hundred Yean of Solitude h a prodigious' undertakmg containing 
every kmd ot character, ftomgyt/sies and ghosts to necromiicers, cannibals: 
levitatmg priests, and incestuo^^ lovers. As if that were not enough/its 
Chagall hke scenes offer rains/f yellow flowers, golden chamber pots, flying 
carpets, and of course, the obligatory appearance of the wandering Jew. • 

Comparatiio: All of Garcf/Mirquez's other writi^igs connect with the Macon- 
. do cycle insome way^^ hojurasca {Leaf Storpi), 1955 ; El coronet no tiene 
qu,en,le escrtbaJNo C^^e ^^/rites to the Colonel), 1957 iZos funerales de la 
rmnm grande (Big Manx's Funeral), 1962; La mala hora (The Evil Hour) 

The work of Garcia Marquez has been compared to that of Faulkner 
Cunter Grass, and Virgihb Woolf In its comp^iftion of history One Hundred 
Years has been likened to both .Wilder's Tfie Skin of Our Teeth and Bunyan's 
rtlgnrn s Progress. » . 



Ghalih. CHAZALS OF CiULIB. Edited by Aijaz Ahmad, with versions from 
Uie Urdu by Aijaz Ahmad, S. Mexwin, Adrienne Rich, WUIiam 
Stafford, David Ray, Thomas Fitzsimmons. Mark Stand, and wSljam 
Hunt. Columbia University Press, 1971 . Poetry. Urdu. 
• ' • . » ■ ■ t 

Author: Chdlibj^a nom de plume of Mir^a Asadullah Khan, Mfas born m 1797 
in the city of Agra. India, and died in Delhi in 1869. He began. writing Urdu 
and Persian verse ^ a chUd. Surrounded by carnage, he' wrote a poetjy 
pnmarUy of losses and consequent grieWn sensibility, it is 'a poetry of' 



<4 
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enduf ance in a world growing mcreasj^gly unbearabt?. During the last decade 
of'hisUfe be carried on. an e^nsive correspondence frorn Pelhi in a styb' 
"whiCirne said^'twasformtd ccirrespondence into conversation." These letters 
hi^e sini? beef/ publishcd^HisAJrdu verse. haT become popitIar*"onIy since ^ 
the beginning of the twentieth century, and we now consider it to be.strik- 
ingly modern, GhiUb Iiiinself prophe^d that liisvers^^ "like win^ thgit has 
grown old'' would win recognition an<$cafier his^9fea ' . ^ 

^Work: While there are numerous trai^atiqns^f Ghalib, the Ahmad edition 
is the best and m^ks a new phase in th,^ feistopy of translation froni the Urdu. 
LJLj-al "translations of the poems with] notes>are provided alon^ with freer 
trJnslatiotts, interpretations, and recreations bjNrtrtfit^ding American-poets^ 
Close fidelity to the original is found in tiie work of Adrienne Rich and 
William StaffQr4» but students wi{l also be abla to $tt thg^ ^/italization of ai> 
-Urdu ^oet'^n the recrea tion s by Am q ^c a n poe xs : who have basfid th e ir work 




on ^le literal translations. • » * ' 

The gfutzal is a pcfetic form composed of couplets, each indep^iiJ^fit of 
any*other in meaning and complete in itself as a mjU of thought, emOtion'an.d 
comrnlmication. The only link is inarms of pr^^ic structure and rhyme. 
Xll lints must be of eqiial metrica^ length. According. to convention, a ^Aaza/ 
iTipst i^av^at ^^^t five couplets, but tliere is no maximum length, { 

Comparative: The mosTltfeoningful cQjuparison that can, be made is to , 
consider the litejral tram)ations and the^nat&s aiong side the versions: created 
.by Aiperlcan ppe^s<<Students may alsoH)e encouraged tO' write their own 
^ giiazah or poetifi int^yjM^tations based on the literal translations. - v - 

jr, S, Eliot tfnigsaid tharthe mpst,,importanf thin^ that can happen to a 
nation a new for^, of poetry. The gkazdlli^ introduced by Aijaz Xhmad 
i " and^is Ani^ncan collaborators, has h^d a profound effect on several contem- 
. porary poets in America. Students maiji, for example, want to lot^jf atihe 
work.of Adrienne Rich, Robert Bly , and |lobert LpweJl. 

RAI 



Gide, Andr6. THE LMMORAUST (L*»»IPRAUSTE): 190$' NoveL French. 

. Author: Andre Gide (1869-1951), a siclcly'^child^, was raised b]^ strict Protes- 
, tant women, overcame tliberculosis, stftd came to accept his homosexual 
inclinajions through the influence of Wilde*. Considered one Of the most 
important and controversial contributors in modern European literatujiB, (le 
had his first book published anonymously ajthe age of eighteen. Gide founded 
^ \he Nouvelie Revue Frmcaise and servcd/as its director until 1941. He won 
the Nobel Pri^e in ! 947'. • ^ * ^ . 

_ Work: Michel, a yeuog, protectca scholar who has failed to realize his p^ten- 
tial, marries Marceline to please his father. On their honeymoon, in North 
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Africa Mfchers latent tuberculosis "emerges, and he nearly dies. Marceline 
nurses hiftj back to health.,and in the procefc of discovering the value 6f life 
he explores diifingly «nd indirfgently his repressed self. He sacrifices every' 
thing to self-realization, though he is not fully awarfe of the implications of- 

.^what hendiscovifrs. ; • ■ 

The couple travels compulsively; and Michel grows in his Nietzschean 
phUosophy is lus wife declines and dif^s. His growing interest in Uie'clan- 

f ^estme, secretive, and per^'erse reflect tSose heretofore unrecognized qualities 
m lumself. He takes pleasure in watching an Arab bo^ steal from Marceline • 
•he joms in poaching on his own landt hejfils to loqk after his more serious 
scholarly-and- business affairs; he is indiff(frent to his wife 's death.^ What he 
has discovered in regaining his life is that he has destroyed his old self and 
that the new one, 'which had. been latent all the while.'is dangeroui and 
pleasurable. At the end of the novel he waits for friends to help film explain 
what has happened. ^- . • 

Opposites such as Puritanism and perverted hedonism, order and chaos 
freedom and responsibility, are exposed in classically cledr. language through a 
deliberately i^percepti.ve narrator. The literary technique and the psychology 
of character arc masterfully and economically achieved and are very contem- 
porary-though the novel wa5 written at the turn of.the century. • V 

Compamfm: the use, of a narrator who.is^ess aware than the reader 
Vie mmdrajht reminds us of Dostpevski*s Notes, from Underground and 

neurotic compulsions of Dostoevskt's narrator 
and of Mai||l§ artist also b?ar comparison. The eruption of pteviously sup- 
pressed impulses.^ the simultaneous drive* toward self-realization and" self- 
destruction,' the ambiguities of freedom and discipline, and the conflict 
between, tije world of art and the world of reason are themes cenijal to these 
novels and of major importance in^nany modern novels. 



CItG?\5*IESH.ca. 2,000 *B.C: Epic poen^ Asian/ ^ 

' Author: Unknown. The work has been collected from clay tablets and in- 
scriptions from Nineveh and other archaeological sites. • •• . « 

Work: This near-perfect epic poem about the.hero of the city-state of Uruk in 
Mesopotamia near the time of the towef of Babel demonstrates many of the 
^ themes and devices we have come to associate with the" classieal epic;'thus it 
looks toward Homer. -It is also interesting for its corres{»iffence to biblical 
stori«^s and its depiction of an epic hero who is a believable human being, 
concerned with the fear of death and love for a friend. . * ' 
Enkidu is created by a goddess and thrown down to live in the wilds with 
animals. He is pewerfiil and feared, ajnd hunters set a trap for him in -the 
person of a harlot, who^iimes him* and teaches him the ways of^human life. 
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Healing of the strength of the prince Gilganiesh, Enkidu sets put for Uruk to 
defeat him; but through tlieir coaiibat thty become friends and brothers. 
Together they leave to vanquish Humbaba, the monster pf the cedar forests. 
Enkidu with his own hands throws open the gatet of ihe heavenly mountain; 
and llie two heroes- kiil Humbaba, with winds' and storms fighting at their 
sides. J^ext against them comes' Isluar^s Bull of Heave^, which "they ^alsp slay. ' 

Now, liowever, Enkidu falls ill 1)ecause his strength was drained from him*, 
when he touched the holy gates. He languishes and dies. Gilgamesh, distraught 
by gni^f for his friend and by fear of his own de*ath, makes a joiimey tP talk 
with the immortal Uinapishtim (Noah). tiilgamesl\ miisf go through the 
.mountain^Mashii (Mades), where ijight is ete^^mal, and cross the ocean with the 
ferryman Urshanabi (Charon) ' From Utnapishtim he learns that death isTmal, 
but he also learns from the sage the .story of the flood in which only Utna- 
pishtim and his wife survived; Gilgamesh is granted safe passage back to Urukp 
which he greets gratefully in the ma?mej of Odysseus. After the passage of 
time, he dies/ • ^ " 

] . . ' 

Comparative: Combat, laments, ifivocation«, hetoic epithets, -numerical 
devices, poetic repetitions,- the descent to hell, the battle with a monster, 
*the respect shown the gods, and' the nobility of the hero-these are epic 
' devices one finds in Gilgai^ihft. It shouliJ be noted that the heroes here are 
differentiated and humanized and uhdergb' marked character changes-during 
the segjience of events; fn this respect Gilgamesh is superi&f to some medieval 
epics (though not ihe Nibelungchlied) ^n(l most vQSQmhks Beowulf. Compare' 
this work with the Song of Roland, Poem of the Cid, thd Odyssey, and tlje 
Nibelungenlied. , ^ ' ' • ^ 



< • ft ■ ' 

Giraudoux, Jean. ONtHNE. 1 9'39. Drama. French. 

Author: Giraudoux (1882-} 944) was born at Bellas and educated in Paris; 
he became head of-the Press Service in th^ Fjench Foreign Office and later ^ 
worked in the diplomatic service- He was a novelist (Suzanne and the Pacific}, 
short story writer, and playwright* His use of irony may remind us of Andr^ 
Gide, but his subject ntdtter is drawn fronj his own experience-Bellac and 
burefaucracy. Although he is most famous for his plays, it was not until 1928 
that Giraudoux, at the age of forty-six, tumed^o drama.^ 

Work: This three-act tragic comedy was drawn from Fouqu6*s novella Undine 
(German). The heroine, a pagan water creature, marries into the unnatural 
world of men and women, and by her honesty and love destroys^ both hetself 
and her Babjbitt-like husband. ' ' 4 ^ 

Hans, a knight wandering through a forest, comes to a fisherman's cottage 
where he meets the otd couplers adopted daughter, Ondine, a watersprite. 
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Ondine. ifalls in love with him, though not really knowing what love is.iThe 
Old One- (Neptune) and other ondines warn her that she will destroy herself 
for-loy$, but she go^s off with Hans when he returns to court. There she 
meets Bertha, Hans^s fiancee and a woman of the world who knows all about 
the practices of knighthood and courtly protocol. These niceties Ondine 
considers unimportant compared with the love which slie lavishes on Hans. 
Faced with the choice between conforming with -normalcy and loving tfiis 
cafjricious nature .creature. Hans is unfaithful to Ondine;, 
. Brokenhearted, Ondine returns .to her native waters. Eventually she' is 

• captured, given a mock trial and condemned to death. The Old One appeals 
in the capacity of a court magician and tells Ondine that she will be tak^n 
away 'and tloat Hans will die. And so it happens-at the third call of Ondine's 
name by supernatural voices from above the stage. Hans falls dead. Ondine, 
now recalled to her own self, looks with neutral interest and bemusement at 
the body of Hans and repeats the lines which slie had spoken on meeting him: 
"Oh, I like him so much. . . . How I should have loved him!" - ^ 

The tragedy of this play is mitigated by the cleverness of its lines. In the^ 
translation of Ondine. Maurice Valency sums up the personal cdnflict in a 
brilliant introduction: "the drama of nature whicli strives to domesticate 

itself for the sake of min This is our dilemma. 4s men. we love Qndine 

always, but we cannot do without .Bertha. We take Ondine into ourStJS 
hqpmg to find Bertlia. We marry Bertha, looking for Ondine. And so, at every 
moment, we deceive them, the ideal and the real. . . • ■ . 
Online, then, is artotfrer'exaonination of.the rs^dem conflict between man 

^d n'ature, between j^-hat is .t^al gnd what is faricied, between what men love 
and. what: they marry~-a charming and witty Gallic examination Uirough 

-magical s^ctacles. not always rose^olored, of the human condiUon 

<t • . 

.Comparative: The search for the ideal app^rs in AKiin-Fournier's The Wan- 
defer 'and in Goethe's Faust. Another encounter with nature pe'rsonified is*. 

. found in Hudson's Green Mansions, The trial scene, especially th^e travesty of 
justice that .occurs wheH human justice ijieets a truth too Ijyge for it, is also 
a theme in two plays about Joan of Arc-Anouilh's Tlie Lark and Shaw's 
Saint Joan. Finally, it is Interesiing io compare Fouqu6's>original tale jvith^ 
Giraudoux's tweniieth-«entury dramatic yersior 



Gdethe, Johano, Wolfg:iig von. FAUST, PART ONE (FAUSt* ERSTER 
. TEIL).. 1808. Drama. German. • • . / ' 

Author: Goethe (1749- 183 2) was born at Frankfurt-on-Main of an elderly, * 
Withdrawn father disappointed in miblic' service and a volatile; imaginaUve 
young mother. Jo*hanfi was first edu^ted by parents and tutors and then at • 
the University of Leipzig. His education a^ni interests were wide, covel^ng 
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law, the occult, and art. From 1775 Goethe lived at the ducil court at Wei- 

Vnar, where he held a cabinet-leVel post , that allowed "him tiriie to write, to 

travel occasionally, and to carry on scientific experiments in jilant biology, 

physiology, and optics. His best-known works, aside; from his lyric poetry, are 

The Sorrows of Young Werther (1774), Wiihelm Meister's Apprenticeship . 

(l 795-1 796), Faust. Part One (1808) and Part Two (1832). , / 

' ■ ^ "* * ^ ' . '. ' ' 

If^orA/Coethe builds an allegory from early legends, unifying them into a 

powerful drarna of a man*s aspirlatjon toward the complete experience of life 

and the attainment of all knowledge. * 

• From the prolpgue sat in Heaven, reminiscent of tlie boolc of Job, we learn 
that Mephjstopheles is on« wh6 "always wills evil arid always does good,'* 
one who is "the power that denies." Is he the devil? will us$ that name fbr 
convenience^ At any rate, Mephistopheles is given authprlty to attempt the 
corruption of Docjtor Faust, the nriddle-aged medieval scholar, who in his 
great knowledge has reached a state X)f disillysionment. Disguised as a poodle, 
Mephistopheles accompanies Faust back to his suite after a walk* The.devil 
reveals himself Jater reappears to strike* a bargain with his hopjtd-for 
victim: he wili give the restless Fauh all he^seeks in wisdom and exnerience 
in return for his soul; Fausft, however, cannily limits the bargain, stajto that 
the devil will own him completely only when Faust finds an exwrience so 
fair that he asks that it shall jjever end. ^ / 

A. series of incidents now reveals the supernatural to Faust: he and. Mephi- 
stopheles Oy through the air on steeds; Faust is offered and orinks an elixir 
of youth; costly gems are secured from thejr burial place, in the earth ta 
teiiipt Greichen, the teenage girl whom Faust sees and. desires, Gretchen's 
elderly fr-iend Martha and Mephistopheles serve as pander and pimp to lure 
.the young girl to ^ rendezvous with Fausj. Gretchen*s mother is given a 
sleeping potion to favor the lovers and dies as a resuh. Valentin, Gretchen^s 
brother, attacks Mephistopheles and Faust for defaming his sistef,and Faust 
kills him. Cretchen finds herself pregnant, disposes of.her baby by drowning 
it in a pond, is imprisonecl for the murder of her mother and child, and loses 
her mind from guilt and grief. Faust, enlisting ths aid of Mephistopheles, 
appears before the girl in prison and tries in vain to lead her to escape. * 

The whole is told in an amdrzing variety of verse forms, including ribald 
doggerel that foreshadows the verse of Brecht in The Threepenny Opera, 
striking ballads .such as "The. King of Thule," and delicate lyrics, in addition 
Mo tlje varied and marvelously effective narrative verse. Faust's musings upon 
the human condition are pUngent and profound. 

Taust\ Part Two continues the heroes pilgrimage through contemporary 
and classical Europe until the moment of his salvation. In constructing an 
earthworks to rescue .land from the sea in the Low Countries, he finds himself 
at last of use to humanity and free from the power of Mephistopheles; VI 
find this wsdom*s form:/ He only earns his. freedom and his life/ Who takes 
them every day'-by Storm// » 

• . * ^ ♦ * 



4 ♦ • t 
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Comparative: Deals with the dffvU occur frequently in American literature-. 
Washington Irving's "The Devi| and Tom Walker." Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
Young-Cowman Brown." Stephen Vincent Benet's "The Devil and Daniel 
Webster. They also occur in works such as Ivo And^ic's Tlte Bridge on the 
Adalbert von Chamisso's Peter Schlemihl, and Thomas Mann's pene- 
tratmg twniieth-century novel Pf. Faustus^ a less ^uberant' work uncom- 
-J^licated by the Gretchen episode and ending with Faustus Uie iWr The 
releatlessness of Faust's pursuit also reminds one of Michel in cSe's Tlie 
Immoealist. • • , 

The . Faust theme of aspiration toward tot^ expecicnce and complete 
knowledge 6an be added to.Cervantes's duality of Sancho Fanza and Don" 
Qtnxete, and to Don Juanism to provide the recegnized canon on tiie nature 
ot humanity. ^ \. . 

The Faust story has'become the property of'folklore. opera, and ballet 
Tn particular. Charles Gounoa's opera Fauu \1859) is loosely based.^ii 



Goelhft's-play. - 



Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von. THE SORROWS OF YOUNG WERTHER 
. (DIE LEIDEN DES JUNGEN WERTHERS). 1774. Novella, qerman. 

' ' • * * * * 

Author:^ See Faust. * . ' ' . ' '■' ^ . i ■ ' 

Work: As much a§ any single fictitinal work, this novella may be said to have 
mtroduced romanticism. As a youth overpowered by a hopeless love and 
poignantly aware of nature's Ijeauty as well as its latent destructivefiess-iove 
and nature both feadiiig him toward suicide^Worther began a vogue of.^ 
Jomantic melancholy that remained faishionabie for ah^ost a century ' An 
interestuig aside-Werthet's story was one of Napol«>n's favorite literary 
: work& J . • ' • *,» . ^ 

■Young Werther retires to.a rustic village and there meets and falls in love 
With Charlotte. Even though he learns that she is engaged, he courts Jier: 
when she marries Albertf Werther is unable to end his idolatry. A strange 
love triangle emerges, with each of -the three "intelligent and welKmeaning 
people protecting and respecting one" another. Werther is a delightful young 
man, rare and sensitive, and the novella, written in the form of letters serit to 
a friend, gives Uie reader the .privilege 6f knowing this hero confidentially 
Albert, pragmatic as well as idealistic, \is devoted' both to Werther and to 
Charlotte; his reasonableness provides a foil to Werthec's "-ungovemsble 
passion for all that is dear." Charlotte is completely beautiful in character 
Sq we have three splendid young people sensitive to one another and trying 
courageously to discipline themselves. Werther eventually finds that nature is 
cruel, as society arid all liumariity are cruel. Unable to bmr further disillusion- 
ment, lie kills himself, r • - 
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obscured by the complexities' of French court life, is Mme de Lafayette's 
Ptifwess of Cleves (i678). Anotlier novel with something of the mood of 
Vie Sorrows of Young Werther and. with a hero in (desperate searph of the 
ideal is Alai^i^ournier*s Vie Wanderer. A young passion, lesser but compara- 
ble, is the subject of Turgenev^ SpAn^ Torrents. Alrhost equally responsible 
for creating the wave of romanticism are Chateaubriand's At^ksktd Rene- 
indeed, **Wertherism*' and ntal de Ren^ are terms to describe the same mor- 
bidly sensitive, psyche. For fun, read Thackeray*s "'pe Sorrows of Young 
Werther/* a fdui-verse parody of Goethe*s novella. \ ^ 



Ckgol, Nikolai Vasilievick THE INSPECTOR GENERAL (REVIZOR). 

1836. Drama* Russian. 



Author: Gogol (1809-1,852) was born and educated in the Ukraine, the 
getting for most of his early works. At the age of nineteen he felt called to. 
perform great services for Russia and moved to St. Petersburg, but his first 
literary' work'was tcorned. After an ^aborted trip to America he becam* 
a minor government clerk. He achieved popularity, Ijowever, with his two 
volumes of stories about Ck^ainian pea^nts, Evenings on a Farm pearDi- 
kanka (1831 and 1832). FronJ 1834 tp 1835 he taught history ?t Petersburg 
University, and in 1835 he publislied M/:g(?ro£/^ containing the romantic 
Cossack tale "Taras Eu^ba.'* In the same year he turned his attention to city 
life with Arabesques, Ms PeteYsbUr^ tales. Gogol's great comedy , The Inspect 

* tor General, staged in 1836, satirized the corrupt provincial bureaucracy. 
His attack on pettiness and corryption continued in the novel Soub 
(1842) and ,the ?hQrt story 'xlhg. Overcoat'' (1842). Despite these satires, 
Gogpl felf^at the existing political and social order was sacred and that 
moral regenerations must take pl^ce.^^ithin that order. He was deeply dis- 
lurbed'when his works- were used by liberals to advocate reform. Prom 1336 

^ until 1849 Gogol spent much time outside of Russia, incftiding a pilgrimage 
to Palestine in 1847. He returned to Moscow, ^here he died in 1952 after 
several years of deep despair and religious fanaticism. . . . 

Work: Gogol's simple plot was suggested to him 6y Pushkin and involves the 
corrupt officials of a provincial town Who mistake a penniless minor official, 
Khlestakov, for a governrhent inspector sent to check up on them. The offi- 
cials compete with one another in attempts to bribe and influence Khl^akov, 
the mayor going so <far as to tlirust his daughter 'upon the all-too-wiUing 
unposter,'who makes^his getaway jdst beforethe arrival of the real uispector- 
general Is announced to the stuqned bureaucrats. * 

like GdgcJ's ^ory *"lhe Overcoat,"- this play immediately sparked an 
argument: the' liberals 1iail6d it as, a satire on government corruption and 




■ t 
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proof of th^ need foK reform; the conservatives proclainwd it an unfair 
attack, on themselves. But here as witli "The Overcoat." .the reader should . 
remeraBdr that Gogdl was primarily a moral aiid hot a social critic, and- he - 
saw the reformers and the corrupt officials as- equally. culpable.' The world 
for. Gogol is a corrupt place, where few Can feel, morally superior. It is not-* 
that people are evil, as indeed Khlesfakov is not, but that they are weak and 
easily carried away fay their own vanity and lies. As Gogol wrote; "All men * 
^ Khlestakovs-fbriit ^east a few minutes", or a moment only. It is so hard 
not to become a KhIest4icov, evep gonly once." Khlestakov is not a con man; 
he IS merely a weak, passive, and amoral human being. Similarly, the attempt 
cf the officials to influence him is a very hun^n response. The moral equivo- 
' cation sliown by Gogol's characters ami their desire to hide their guilt from 
the inspector general are only slightly different from humanity's attempt to 
appear innocent before th^ultunate Inspector General. Indeed, when the 
trutlj is fmally learned at t!!e end of the play, the mayor's response is ad- " 

i dressed 'as much -to the audience as to the snickeripg officials: "What ^re you 

*• laugliing for?. You're laughing at yo^irselves! " 

* r ' . . . • . 

• Comparative: Go^oVi comedy belongs to a long Ime of wojks which poke fun 
. at hypocrites and at vain, petty bureaucrats and fiinctionaries. most notably 

the comedies of Molidre (The PhysicianM Spite of Himself, The ^hool for • 
Wives, Tqrtuffe, and The Bourseois Gentleman} and those of Beaumarchais 

• iTke Barber of Seville and The Marriage of Figard^. In Englancl, Gilbert and 
Sullivan made fun of corrupt officials in their operettas, and.-iji Russia," 
Bulgakov did the same in AfoirerawfA/ar^ar/fflL , * - 

0ssip. Klilestakov's wUy servant, may be compared to many of Moliire's 
servants and to Beauraarchais's Figaro, and both Ossip and khlestakov may ^ 
be found in the hero of Gogol's Dead Souls, Chichikov. - . 

Cdbedy resulting from a case of mistaken identity is found in Piautus' 
Vie Twin Mettaechmi. Shakespeare's The Comedy of Brors. Molidre's The 
Physician in Spite of Himself Beaumarchais's The Barber of Seville, and 
Carl Zuckmayer's The Captain of Kopenick, which at times Slmost seems a * 
Genpan version of Gbgol's play. " , * * 



Gogol, Nikolai Vasilievich. THE OVERCOAT (SHINEL'). 1842. Stoiv. 
* Russian. * - ' 

• . - _ ». 

Author: See The Irispehor General - ♦ * ^ * 

Work: The story originated frofn an anecdote GogoK heard at a party. A civil' 
servant who h^d saved to buy a' new shotgun lost it«on'his first hunting trip 
and almost died>of despair until his Colleagues took up a collection4br a new 
gun^ Gogol 'transformed th(s material into the story of a poor gWcHfiwait 
ck«k*s love for his new overcoat and his death after its theft. - ' 
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The story of the lowly clerk Akak?Akakievich^his loneliness arid poverty,* 
is eas^ to misread, as<Jogol's liberal readers did arid as some modenlspcialist . 
realist- critics ha^? done. Such readers regard\Akakrs sacrifices to bu^his new 
overcoat and his vaiti^attempts Jo get*a poli^je bureaucrat to pay attention to 
itSr theft as the story of a good, simple oiaiji in an imper$onal and jcorriipt 
bureaucratic society. And indeiedr there are. moments/ such *as when Akaki. 
pleads with his taunting fellow workers io be left al0ne, when the heroic » 
view of Akaki secrns possible. But Gogol was mpre interested in morul than irji ' 
social evil, and from a moral viewpoint Akaki, with Jfifs vanity, pettiness, and 
lack of human affection (the coat t^conies a love pbject'for him)» seems no 
bjjtter than the other charact^ers- It is as easy to scorn Akaki as it is Xo sympa- 
thize with hi^* Gogors intentions are, to some eitent, lost in translation 

* because so much of his attitude toward his hero \is*revealed in the language 
itself (e.g., Akaki's name is a mildly obscine purli). But a careful teader will 

yStiir perceive that Ak^ki's misery ^is largely his own fault, ncJt that of the/ 
system; ^d that his single-minded devotion to an overcoat does not generate 
sympathy. Fmally, tide epilogue which Gogol added to the story, in which the 

^bureaucrats after heamg-,rumors tliat Akaki's ghost is hauntii)g the streets,, 
hastes coat ripped from his Wk, represents poe^, not spiritual justice, ^ 

Cpmparative: GogoPs work falls midway betw^dv^^Ktf jomantrcism of the 
preceding literary age and the realiStn of thd following period. In the works 
about Ukrainian* peasaiits and their/olklore on^'sees Similarities wHh ron^ 
wrileVs in general and with his countryman Pushkin in -particular The super- 
natural elements of both thaJURrainian and Petersburg tales^ show the in- 
fluence of T. A* Hoffmann/whpse wotjcs are widely read in Russia, and, 
again,of Pushkin (e.g;,**The Queen of Spades"). 

But *'The Overcoat**»is not purely a romantic work! In its concern with the 
poor and downtrodden little man it looks back to*the romantic hero, yet tlie' 
'story has more in common with the social concerns of jhe next generation^ 
of writers. As Dostoevski \fras to exclaim years later, "We have all come out 
from under Gogofs overcoat," In its method of charatfterization and depic- 
tion of atmosphere, Gogofs story is linked to the short? stories of Balzacj 
Maupassant^ Dickens, Turgenev, Dostoevski, Tolstoi,' and Chekhov- It is easy 

* to seethe modern descendant lOf Akaki in the littk tran^af C-harlie Ch^- 
lin*s films ahd,- with a^ more existentialist orie^&ion, in K., the hero of 
Kafkd^s The Castle. ' ^ • ^8" ^ 



THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY (also, PALATINE ANTHOLOG\0. lOth Gen. 
tury A.D. Poetry. Greek. 

Work: The Creek Anthology r-^ (collection of^^er 4,000 short poems' in fif- 
teen books, was made in th6 tenth century b^ Constantinus Cephalas* a 
learned Byzantine. The rnanuscript was discovered in the Palatine Library in 
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centuiy. There are poems on gpds, liiosquitGes, 
growing up, love, death, and nature; there are inscripUons. lampoons, satiric 
Vfcfs?. epitaphs, rhetorical exercises, and much occasional verse. As one might 
expect, the quality varies, but poems by great poe&s appear: Aescliylus, Plato» 
^acchyhdes, Simooides. Theocritus, Meleager-sdme -320 authors in all 
Written with-^works dating from as early as «7Q0 B.C. to af late as 900 A D 
the coUection co^itaihs a remafkable variety^ Christian^an, Athenian*! 
^ and Byzantine authixfsv . ' \ - ' 

.No complete jQp^faack trahslaliort js avanabie. but DudFey Fitfs has 
translatecf over a Mmdr^d of these poeraF.in Po^msfrom the Greek Anthology^ 
m English Fara^lwase: Kefmeth Rcxro'h's Greek Anthotosy Poems contains 
hteral and free ti-M^ations along withlsdme illustrations. WiUis Eamstone's 
Greek f^yric Poetrym^ "best buy," iniJiiding many poems from The Greek ; 

and some from other sources . * . ' 

■». ■."■ . V. . • ■ - ■ 

Cbwp^ariVe.-A^^oUection as vast sjs this is by its very nature comparative, in 
theme, ferm, and^periW. And, of co\irse, comparisons can be made with 
other coUections of poetry, for example. wit?i, the magnificent collection ijT 
3.OT0 years 6f Chinese poetry. Sunflower Sptcndot, edited by Wff-chi Liu and 
. IrvmgYucneng Lo. , 



Grimm, Jacob and ^ilhehn. THE FROG KING AND OTHER TALES OF 
- THE BROTHERS GRDIM (KINDER- UND HAUS^fARCHEN). 1812- 
1814. Tales. German: ' . . 1 . ^ 

>l«fAoi^-. Jacob Grimm .(178S>1863) and Wilhelm <;rimm (1786-1859) 
probably.-because. they were almist the same age ahd had simHar interests' 
remained unusually close throughout, their lives. Their father,.who died whUe' 
they were stili children^ had intended that they study law, and, following lus 
wisiies, tliey studied at the University of Marburg. There, however -Ihey 
became mvolved in two" celated currents in German -thinking of the da/- 
nationalism and romanticism. Eventually the brothers became iibrarians and 
university professors in Berlin, occupation^ that gave them the opp6rtunity 
to pursue their interests in the German language and in Geifnan fdlklore. 
Wilhelm married, but Jacob* remained a bachelor. Although the brothers 
coUaborated in gathering the tales* Wilhelm put most . of them-lnto- final 
hwrary form. Jacob's research in linguistics led him to fofmulate a theory i 
known as Grimm's Law, which accounts for variations in certain consonant 
sounds in Germanic languages. • , • ' 

Work: These tales collected from Kinder- und Hausmarchen '(Children's and 
household Tales) contain most of the well-known favorites: "Hansel and 
^^u^^'K "P««l"«"a " "Little Red Riding Hood,- "Tpm Thumb," "Snow 
White. The collection also includes many fascinating lesser-known, tales, 
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inch as the violent, and sart)ewhat frighteaing ;*Juniper Tree**^d the whimsi* 
cal "Span of Life/* The collection derives its titlb from the tale, '*Thd Fros> 
King, or Iron H^nry/* more widely 4p^ovvn-as **The F^og Prinqp/' The tales 
in <his poUection come straight from the oral tradition; tfiat is, the Grimms 
listened to and took, down verbatim the words of peasants known for theif 
ability as storytellers. When diffe^rent versions of the same stoty were dis- 
covered, the <^rimms coijibined elements or attempted tcCdetermine wh^ch 
version was more authemic\ ^ * 

The tales axe on niW different types-metamorphoses, be^st fables> 
religious tales, ghQSt tales," '•txidCster'\ tales, and rags-to-riches tales. Students 
will be interested to46am that in tjie earliest versions pfniany of the stori^es, 
the evil force is a wicked mother, motivated by jealousy, and not a wicked 
stepmother. The change in later versions was probably made so that the tales , 
would'be more palatable to' the mothers who told them to their children. 
Rcadftrs can learn a great deal from examining motifs, character types,, 
themes, settings^ ai^d the Freudian implications of the tales in this coHeptioh. 
Childre'n's taite in stories is another excellent topic to discuss in relation to 
this collection. • 

Comparative: The folktales collected by the brothers Grynm and the faity 

f tales of \lans Christian Andersen' make an obvicius comparison. In some 

instances 'iwb, versions 9? the same story may be compared, but aar over-all. 

impression of both collections is also' rewarding. The, Grimm collection fnay 

al^ be compared with Les Confe^.de ma mire I'Oye {Mother Goose Tales) of 

Charles Perrauh (1628-1703)> Further comparisons may l\e made with 

Ae$op'% Fables. Advanced^students with access to library facilitieimay want 

to look at the research of St ith Thoiftpson^ who in his Motif Index of Folk 

Literalure sm^d other work4 has identified^ motifs common to the folklores of 

many nations. Finally, students may be interested in more^ up-to-date use^ of 

^ folktales— Disney, films, Maurice Maeterliiick's 77ie Blue Bird, and Sir Jijnes 

NLBaxrie's/^e/erjRwf tonameafew. * ' ^ 

^ ■ * * • 

Hauptm^jw, Gerhart. FLAGMAN THIEL (BAHNWAKTER TH1EL).^1888. 

Novella. German. - ' 



Author: QeVhart Hauptmann (1862-19463 was awarded the Nobel Prize fh- 
.1912 "in regognitioaW his .fruitful, varied, and outstanding production in 
the r^alm of dramatic arts/' In"his plays and in his early fiction Hauptmann ^ 
was a^piopeer in the naturalist movement. His Vorks, which generally deal 
with the working classes, show the sordid as well as the admirable aspects of 
.the lives of common people, emphasizing the forces, economic and psychb- 
logical that work against them/flauptmann^Wa? born in Silesik, the setting of 
The Weavers and many of his other work« He diiAiot find his vocation easily, 
ran^^ng from farming to sc^pture to history before he began free-lance 
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writing. He achieved his fust real success with two stories, '"Camiv^'* aiid^ 
Flagman Thiel." Fam? caine with the play. Before Dawn ia 18B9. Other- 
notable works ^re The Sunken Bell^i. Tiil EtdenspiegeL 

Work: The beauty, of nature, impartial or indifferent to- human affairs is 
contrasted m this story with th« potential destructiveness bf human passions, 
and ^technology, ^personified" by the railroad. Flagman Theil, Herculean in 
^^'^^^^ religious. ,marries^Minna. a frail woman who die^in 
(jhildbuth two years later. Witiiin a year Thiel remarries to provide a mother's 
care for Toby, his infant son. Una, his second wife, is 4 strapping, healthy • 
womanjwho soon subdues.her husband through the passion he feels foV her. 
Whejjjfie bears hmi a son, she begins to ijiistreat Toby. Tfijcl.aw^e of what 
'^'^'iMomg, fails to act because of the sexual power, she holds. 

ganwfille, in his flagman's hut in the Brandenburg Fwest, Thiel ;malntains 
a virtual shrme in mamory'of his first wife; He is resolved that lena wiU 
never set foot in the hut or the surrounding area. However, when he loses the 
^laiid on which Lena has customa*ily4>l^ted the family's potatoes and' is 
offered a sjxip qf land near his hull to replace it, he changes his mind and 
Lena comes with pie two children toWden. She sets Toby t<J watch over the' 
mfant, and the day passes uneventfufry until suddenly Thiel hears the shriek 
of the express applying its brakes. When Thiel learns that Toby is dead, he 
falls unconscious. He is carried homer and Lena attempts to care for him. 
Later, the townspeople find hex* and her infant- murdered, ^and Thiel 'is ap- 

' '^ ? ^! ""^^'^ ^*?^y '^^ been IdUed, holding the 

cniid s little hat. He is forcibly reBoye'd and taken to an insane asylum. 

■ Throughouf the story .Vnei^fcucaltemate with scenes that show the 
fn^htening power of the railroad. Wm seems ahrtost a pawn, caught between 
the two. but ultimately destrOyed.8^-a^d the destroyer of-the woman for 
. wh*on\ he had felr such passion. _ ' 

Cofttparative: The theme of a man destroyed by passion for a woman is 
common literature-th& bibUcM iccouat of Ad^m and Eve, the later 
account of Samson and E^lilah, and.this|lassical story of Jason and Medea- 
to name only t^ree. Hauptmanrl's achievement with "Flagman Xhiei;" how- 
ever, transcends extensive; bomparison with these bec^se of its admixture of 
natural, ^jfscrlption with thfe portrayal of human passions. In the evocative - 
descriptions of nature Hauptinann resemWqs Joseph Conrad orThoin^s Mann 
(Death -in Venice): however, he is also a pioneer in the literary ifJovements 
of reaUsm and naturalian and as such may be generally' compared .with 
Maupassant and Zola. ' -i- r 
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i^^iaan.Cerijart THE WEAVERS (DIE WEBER). 1892. Drama. German. 

Author: See Flagman Thiel. * . 
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Wofk: Set in Silesia in the 1840s, this pby records the uprising of i group of 
downtrodden weavers against tlieir oppressors. Kept near starvation by^the, 
low wa^es paid by their rich employers, tJie -weavers are led in their revoIt,by 
two young iS^: Jaeger, the'^x-soldier, and Baecker/the red-headed weaver. 
The 5:all^mg call fqr the weavers is a song, **Bloody Justice,** directed 5gainst ' 

TDreis^ger, their employer. • • , - ^ 

lijitiolly there are ^rp words between Di;eikigcr and Tfeifer (an ex- 
Weave^^.who is Dreissige/s manager) and the aiigrj^ weavers. Old and yotog, 
male and female, joio. fiie-rellDlt, and P%fer, Dreissiger, and his wife are ; 
forced to flee. Pastor Rittelhaus, whp has sympathiJfed with Dreissiger, is ^ / 
beaten by the mob when he tries to tell them it is God*s wilf that they submit, ' 

•Ev^ntuall): a group of ab^ut .fifteen hundred marches into nearby tbwns,^ 
growing largec gts it moveSi destroying^the homes of tjhe-weedthy who hav^ • 
preyed upon the weavers. In Bielau^^n aged weaver,^ Old Hilse, refu^s to joia 

' the revolt, though his daughter-in-'Iiw and son dp. The rioters now* are pur- ' 
sued 'by a 'company of solBieri Old Jiilse, adhering to tra'ditipnal waysr, takes * 
place at Ijis^oom and weaves, 'despite the.danger of str^y . gullets. He js 
mortally wounded and falls dcross his loom as his granddaughter runs in with ^ 

^ the news that tire weavers have driven off th^ soldiers with a*barrage^of 
paving stones. ' • , > ^ • ^. ' ' 

Co^arcUive: In its sympathetic portrayal of the "dp^vntrodden pro'letariat, * 
^this^play may be compared with Steinbeck's novel, 77ie Grapes'^of Wtath^ 

wliich deals with dust-l^wl Americans di^ossessed of their farms; with 

Giovanni Verga's novel. The House by the "Medlar D^ee, which deals with 
^ Sicilian ^fishermen; or with- Mariano Azufela*s novel, Ttie Underdogs, which 

de^s with Mexican peasants turned revolutionaries. , An especially good, 
-qamparison may be made with Heinrich Heine's short lyric *The Silesian 

Weavers,** vyhich deals with {the same revolt. » 

The Weavers has approximately forty speaking: parts, most of them small, 

a^id is, therefore, excellent for classroom presentation. It m^ be compared 

with mother short play, ^ynge*s' Riders to the 5^^, which als6 deals with 
' work^-class life and is highly effective in classroom fJresentatioj^. • ^ 



Heine, Heinricb POETRY AND PROSE OF HEINRICH HEINE. Translated 
by .jUwan and Untermeyer. Citadel Press^ 1948. Lyric Poems. German. 

Author: Heinrich H^^ne (1797-1856) was born in Susseljlorf, the §on of a 
Jewish shopkeeper wllo equated foets with bums. 6y the time he was twenty- 
seven, Heine had^wfitten^ Journey through the Han MauntUint (Die Harz- 
reiseh A narrative in brilliant prpse interspersed withtlilting. clever poetry. 
\The work brought him quick success His genius seemed to be best suited to 
lyric po«try and grose with a 4ight, ironic touch, and his barbs might be 
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- ^ect^d.at th^ state, at society in.gen^ral. at himseif.Wliile stilla^md^nt 
ll<yne. had migraine headaches, ia his thirties began t6 suffer fr?)ra creeping 
pacalywS. At forty-eight he Vai-no long^er able f p "walk; one arih^««4jara- 
y2«l;>one eye was^liiind and the other coiild 'onfy; stire straight ahSd. He 
hvcd^on for eight yearS, and in th6§e years wrote some of his bMt. poetry.' 

..-|f'&rfc;>cause Heine >«as a Jewc. Hitler orilered his W st'riaceo.iom the*- 
• ma^y popular songs tp- whicK.his poetry hid been set intfT^fe word"*foIlc,' 
song substituted. His name*^, of cdUrse, since been restored: Heine's love 

• ot XJermany is revealed many times^.'^bur perhaps-- best in AiS sho?fflyric. 
,writtesx,afteHiis last visit home: * . ■ '' ^ 

-I used-to-have alovely fatherlandC ' 
Thereftak trees seem - * * ' ^ 

.gigantic ; violets nod gentjy, too. 

- ^. It was a dream; . - ; 

It spoke in German and in German said " . 

' (you could not know ' ' . * 

how sweet it sounded to me); "I love you" . . 
I dreamed it, though. 

- • % ' (translated by Kenneth Oliver) 

• Heine's longer poems offer a rich variety of poetic.narrative and comment ' 

Dunns his last, long eight years of ii^tense suffering Heine Wrote this: 

^.^Gfltfd fortune is a giddy maid, . ' ' - 

\ FiSkle and restless as a fawh; . 

She smooths your hair arid theh the jade 
iiii^sj/ou quickly, and is gone, . . 

But Madam Sorrow scorns all this; *' • r 

She shrfjfs no eagerness for flitting, . V 

But wiill^ long and fervent kiss ' * V 
SilK by your bed-and brings her knitting. 

- (translated by Louis Untermeyer) 

Comparative: Heine's work corresponds in some ways to that of Robert Frost. 
His langua'ge and themes are simple, though their implications are not. Like 
frost, his poetrjt appears to have come easily and naturally, almost spontane- 
ously. Agam as in Frosfl poetry there are occasional barbs and a gentle but 
effecUv? irony. Unlike Frost, Heine turned his Sl^irpest irony against himself. 

As d romantic, Heine's work may be compared with any of the English or 
American romantic poets. He is. perhaps, most like Byron, but like other 
romantics he wrote balfads. nature poetry, poems centering on the inner self, 
and poetry that commented on society .4, 

_ Heine's life is as-tnteresting as his ppetry and has been the subject of many 
fine biographies. Biog-aphically. Byron again offers interesting comparisons. 
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Uesse, HermasuL SIDDHAktjKA. 1922. Novel. Cennao, . ' * ' . 

« - . . . » • . 

Author: Hermann Hesse (1877-1962) was born m Calvv; in the*BIac^Fofe« 
iurea of Gennany. A"precoi!jdus cliild and dif ncuTt to manage, he was sent 
away to scfaool/and in 1891 won one o£ the coveted places at^ulbronn 
School; from which, students usually, went on to seminary study. Before a 
year had passed, however, Hesse had undergone" an identity crisis and run 
away. He returned home, butiRe ne)^t few years were tumultuous, 

In" 1895 Hesse obtained employment in a bookshop in the university tQwn 
of Tubingen and began to write. In 1899 he moved to Basel in Switzfalandt 
and iii 1 904 he married. By tliis time he had published several books rod was ^ 
able to 'support himself through His writings. As his success increased, he 
wai able to travel, hot onl]^ Jn Europe but, in 1911s as far as India, a part 
of the world in which his parents and maternal grandfather had served as^ 
missionaries. His experiences there influenced . his writings^ most notably 
Siddhartha. . ' , * . , > . ^ ^ \ 

Returning to Switzerland, Hessey-settled his family in Bern. The outbreak: 
World War I caused Hes&,*a paqifisr, great anguish. In 1916 he suffered a 
rvous breakdown and underwent psychoanalysis. In ^1923 He^se became, a 
7&S citizen. He received the Nobel Prize for Literature in f946, "for, his 
spired writings which, while growing in boldness and penetration, exemplify • 
e classical humanitarian ideals and high qualities of style/^ ^ 
Hesse's best knoum Avorks are Beneath the Wheel {\9Q6),Demian (1917)^ 
Siddfiartha (1922), Steppenw?lf (1927), Notqssus attd Goldmund (1930), 
jQumey tq the'-Easi (1932), and The Glass-Bead Game (also translated aS 
Mqgister Ludi) {T943). 

\ , •\ ^ 

Work: LiHe' mjiny navels with a quest theme, Siddlmrtha- may be read at 
several levels. On the surface it is the story of the search, hy Sfiddhartha, son 
of a wealthy Brahmin, for meaning in life. * > ' \ 

while still a young man, Siddhartha, aceompanied by his close friend 
Govinda, leaves his home to become a Samana, a member of an Ascetic order 
of wandering beggars. After several ye^ars of this life Siddhartha, not having 
found what he is searching for and still accompanied by Govinda, hears 
Gotama Bbddha ^eachv Govinda becom^ a disciple of tlie Buddha, but 
SiddhaFtha, realizing that he must find his own way, leaves..He comes to a 
large rivet which he must cross and is impressed by the tranquility of the 
ferryman, Vasudeva. After spending a Aight in the fertyman^s hut, he contin- 
ues on his way. .Nearing a town, he sees a sedan chair in which sits a beautiful 
courtesan, Kamala. To* win her love, Siddhartha takes service wjth Kama, a 
wealthy merchant. Siddhartha too becomes wealthy through business and 
gambling and enjoy% the' fayors of Kamala. ' * • 

Years later, Siddhartha once more hears the call and sets^t penniless. 
He comes again to the bank of the irivet and the hut of the ferryma^i^but this 
time he'stays^ aiding Vasudeva in his work. 
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\ Yeats pa^ and Gotama Buddha dies. Kamala-, who has become religisus. 
approaches tUe %ry with the son she had borne Siddhartha. but sh> is bitten 
by. a snake and dies. Siddhartha attempts to raise^ Vis eleven-ye'ar-old son* 
' c"ij!. *^ uhhappV and eventuiUy runs awa/. and 'returns b the city: 
Siddhartha fQUows him hut stops at the sight of the. familiar grove w/iere he 
and Kafnala had spent much time: Vasudeva finds him and takes 'hftn back 
to the river. • > . 

Finally Siddhartha hears the whole song of the river-time is an illusion; 
past, present, and future are one^ aU nature is one. Realizing fhat Siddhartha 
has attained the object of his seareh-, the agecf Vasddeva leaves him and goes 
off into, the forest. • 

Evemually Govinda wishes to cross the river, and he and Siddhartha meet 
again. The book ends as Gpvihda touches Siddhartha's forehead and suddenly 
realizes that he is in contact with all humanity and that Siddhartha is a great 
•holy man. • . ' ** 

At fieeper levels, the book may be interpreted as embodying Hesse's 
philosophical view of the unity of all creation.as presetiting various manifesta- 
tions pt Buddha, or as showing that the road tO' peace and wisdom is found 
- through fifst-hand knowledge of life and the Uving. 

Comparative. Like m6st of.ljesse's works. Siddhartha falls into the category 
of quest literature and. more specifically, into that type of fiction that 

. borders on the phUosophical. A similar search for the meaning of li/e occurs 
m Maugham's The Razor's Edge, where again the wisdom of the East 'is 
important. An important sub-fheme/the continuity of generations, is also 
treated in Turgenev's Fathers and Sons.. A greater affinity than is generally 

. realized exists between Siddhartha and Huckleberry Finn. In both a river is 
mstrumental in fostering the protagonist's maturity and self-awareness. 

Because of its Indian setting. Siddhartha also lends itself to comparison 
With the work of native Indian authors, such as Tagore, especially his Gitanjali, 
a collection ofreligious poems embodying Indian philosophy. »^ ' ' 



Hesse, Hermai{n. STEPPEWVOLF (DER STEPPENWOLF). 1927. Novel. 
German. . . • . 

Author.sSes Siddhartha. - ^ 

Work: Employing an unusual format, far in advance of its day Hesse tells 
most-but not all-of the story of Harry Halfer, the Steppenwolf of his title 
One part of Mailer's personality resembles that of a wolf of the steppes ill-at- 
ease in society arid desirous of self-gratification. Another part resembles that 
of a bourgeois conformist. As- might be expected, the two are often in con." 
flict. But these are only tWo facets of Hallcr's personality, as he comes to 



rcalizfiv^ before, the end of the book. /ITie means by which he gains a better * 
undemanding of himself ^fe usually iizaire, sometimes ^bslird, and always 
interesting^ / ' , v * * <^ * V . .'^ 

^ Hesse's noV^r may betdividetj into three somewhat irregular parts. The 
first," 5tn mtroduction; presents a view'of lialler from the^standpoint of Iiis 
landlady's nephew, This> objective- v?ew shows Haller's life from th$ outside— 
he is a middle-aged loner, an unobirusive lodger who reveals virtually nothing. 

'of himself. One day he vanishes, leaving behind nothing but a^manuscript, 
.which comprisies the rest of the book. This first-person account of H^Ier-s 
life is entirely subjective. Through we learn how he gradually became aware 
of the warring elements in his personality arfd how he learned to overcome his 
suicidal- tendencies.'^s reformation began as he wandered* the streets one 
night and encountered the Magic Theater, over the entrance of which an 
illuminated sign read, "Entrance not for (everybody" and^"For Madineh 
Only/* A man gives HalleV a" booklet titled **TreatJSe on tlie Steppenwolf. lios^ 
for Everybody/^ This ^atise constitutes the third part of the bopk, though 
it is contained within '^e second, aiid^ casts further light on the character of 

' Harry Ilaller. / , 

L^ter, Harry is helpe«f toward self-understanding by Hermine, a prostitute, 
who also represents one part of his personality; by Maria, another pfostitute 
who becomes his S#er; and -by Pablo^a jazz saxophdne placer, Harry leams ' 
to dance, to enjpy sensual pleasures, and almo^l-^but not quit<t-to develop a 
sense of hjiniif. Near the end of the book Harry attends a masked ball,. 
a( the'ogj^tSf whicli hfe enters the visionary world^^pf the Magic pieater. His 
bizarre experiences there- are climaxed by the stabbing jof Hermine, and 
followed by his prosecution, condemnation, and **execution"-he is con- 
demned to eternal life and laughed out of the coiirt by the Immprtals.*With 
Harry's realization that some day he will learn. hC^ to laugh, the book ends. 

Comparative: This cornplex book lends itself to comparisons with many 
works. There is much about it' that is Faustian, though Harrjj^Haller^s search 
is for Self-knowledge, In its use of the absurd it jTesgmble^Kafka^s The Trial 
With regard to style and theme it may also be compared wish its predecessor, 
Siddhartha. SimilarJy, it may be discussed in relation to Hesse's Narcissus and 
Goldmund, which represeat^ai further step in the author's artistic maturity, 
Lfke most of Hesse's work^Sieppenwolf falls into the broad category of 
quest literaiwre; in this case th^Njuest is for a meaning i^ life derived through 
self-knowledge, and thus the worl^'is existential and may be C9mpared with 
such /works as Camas's The Stran^K Indeed, in soipe ways Hallv seems to be 
a middle-aged Meursault. . 

. Certainly a major theme of 5'repp<?ww(?//is alienation, and the exploration 
of this theme leads us to other works by Caitius, to Kafka, and to Dostoevski's 
Notes from Underground. ■ ^ • 
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• Boater. ItlAD.csLSSOBX.Epic Poem. Greek. . ' " * 

; i^wfAon- Even Homer's- p^r^nal existence' has been a subject of schplarly 
- dispute, for litUe iS^fcnown aBoOf hiin,^. though cities (among, {hem 
Smyrna-^d Chios with the best atguhientay claimed him as a native -soft. 
Evidence syggests that he.Iiv*d in - Ionia (western Turkey) in the eigh^ / 
cctituty B£. Hom^r wa* tmiversally revefcdveveavin classical times as the 
f. authortjfthe/iaJand-theCWysMy.' *' ' " . 

. '■ •- ■ * ' 

Work: Both ths-Iliad and the Odyssey are- oral epics meaiit to be recitecf and 
based on a long tradition of recitation. The form itself.is characterized by 

. elaborate smnlds, epithets, and recurrent passages; digressions from the plot 
relate tJie individual histories of^ods arid men. There are long speeches and , 
catalogues. The style is leisurely, the author objective. These two epiis are 
the tmest of a cycle of works now lost that dealt with portions ofihe Trojan 

. War. Greeks and Romans alike studied and memorized the epics of Homer 
not only for stories of heroism, but foreknowledge of the gods, of military ' ' 
strategy, and of rhetoric. Above ^U^ Homer k valued for the majesty of his 
4angUage and for the depth of his psychological insight. ' . r - 

' f °f coi?er fdrty-seven days during the tenth year 

ot the Trojan War. Agamenmon. King of.Mycenae, commands 100,000 meh 
bent on retrieving Helen, wife of his brother Menelaus. who has'nm off with 
Paris to Troy. The true subject of tlie /« however, is the wrath of Achilles, 
the greatest Greek warrior, and its conse(|uences. Years before, Achilles had 
been, offered one of tWo fates: to live a long^and- peaceful life without glory " 
or -to die young and much renowned. Dfiring the Jliad, he jecoghlzes the true 
meaning ofchoosing the latter. ' 
- the poem begins, a plague has ravaged the Greek, troops. Calchas a 
soothsayer, reveals that Agamemnon has offended Apollo by capturing and 
refusmg to return Chryseis. a priest's daughter. Agamemnon refuses to return 
her unless he is awarded another war captive bf equal worth. This response 
leads Achiljes to Recuse him of putting personal pride above the army's 
weUare. Agkmemnon then seizes Briseis, the captive of Achilles, and't'he great 
warrior, |>iiblicly humiliated, renounces fighting on the grounds that Briseis 
matters to him as much as Heleft to Agamemnon and Menelaus. Further 
AchiUes prays to his mother, Thetis (a sea divinitj;),'that Zeus and the other* " 
Olympians will show the Greeks how indispensable Achilles i$ to their cam- 
riaign. fhs prayer is granted Though the other warriors fight valiantly "Siey 
are continually beaten back by the Trojans. Patroclus. Achilles' closest frieria 
(and the embodimerit of the humane side of Achilles) pifles the suffering . 
warriors and fuially dons Achilles' armor and joins the fighting. Routing the 
Trojans, Patroclus is killed by Hecto^^ and AphiUes turns his wrath upop that • 
Trojan leader. In violent fighting Achilles kills. Hector, who prophesies his 
imminent doom. Patroclus and then Hector are given elaborate funerals ' 
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Achilles* having a^ed to return Hector*s body to his father, Priani, the 
Trojan kihg who comes in tfie night to Achilles] tent. In that ^nccuintfer the ^ 
two enerpies recognize their common mortaJity as fathers antJ sons -an3^ 
•admire eacIf bth?r's beauty and bravery. The hulnanity df Achilles is fully 
restored as his absohite wUl is* balanced once again with a'sense of common 
Jiumani4y. • * • 

Wlule the gods loom large iin^the epicMt is important to jiote that they ^ 
iliffer from ordinary mortals only in their immortality and power; clearly 
they are less noble and- moral than th^ mortal heroes. Further, mortals ar^ 
not theii* pawns. Js ,k 

. The tale of the wrath of Achilles is told against the background of the . 
Trojan War, but earlier episodes of the- war ar? recounted as well as fore- 
shadowings of tlie future. Homer humanizes the qolossal scale of the lon£t war 
by^limiting the tale to graspable length and by using individual scenes which 
epitomize the effects of war on both sides: e,g., Hector*s farewell to his wife 
and son (Bk. 6). Helenas overview of tlie tro<ip$ (Bk. 3), and Thersites* inso- 
lence (Bk; 11). His use i?f similes reduces the heroic and gigantic to homely 
and conceivable scale. ' * > 

Comparative: The influence of Homer is incalculable. To sixth-century 
Athenians, his epics were already ancient clashes, annually recited at public 
festivals. Greek lyric poets and tragedians openly acknowledged their Indebt^ 
edness to Kim for plots and characters, ^lome^ first literature was a transla- 
tion of the Odyssey, sftid Romi^n writers l?Qrrowed story lines from his epic, 
is have many writers since. Virgil's a literary epic, derived both*its 

inspiration and certain technical devices directly from Homer, though of 
course Virgil created somethjing grand and original as well. 

Btpwuilf and the Song of Roland axe heroic epic^ like those of Homer, 
whereas Uilion' s^Paradise Lost and Tamo's, Jerusalem Delivered descend from 
Virgirs literacy epic. Byron, Pope, and Tennyson are' hut three British poets 
to work directly with Holneric material. Inivpur time, Tplstoi, Mann, Pfoust, 
•and Datrell have written epic works, thou^ Tolkien's Lord of the Kings is 
currentjlyaKe most popular. * " 



.• . - • V./ . . 

Homer. ODYSSEV: ca. 850 B.C. Epic poem. Greek. 

V ' '* . . 

Author: See the Iliad, - , 

Ji^arit; 'Th<;f?actj.on ^f the poem occupies forty-one days in the tenth year 
'after the fSfof Troy. Odysseus is marooned on the isle of the nymph 'Calypso 
while his faithful ^^'ife Penelope is besieged^ith a hordfe of insolent and 
carousing suitors. As the poem opens, Athene reminds Zeus of*the.predica- 
ment of OdysseuS^ and the gods (except Poseidon) agree to set in motion his 
return. Calypso is told to release Odysseus; Athene suggests .to Telemachus, 
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Odysseus* son , that he seek out news of his father aod steps to get rid of . 
fhd suitors who are. wastiflg his .Other's ^operty. Tefemachui learn* from * 
Menelijus ar^d Helen iii S^paita that Odysseus is aUve but sfranded on Calypso's . ' 
island. Meanwhile the suitors set an ambush. for^Telemgchus. who escapes^ • 
Odysseus, .r^iecting Ciiypso's offer oY immortaliiy, -ssts-QUt in % raft ancl • 
.-irri!Ves 2<^Pb3^acia, where the princess Nausicaa takes him home. He jsfeasted 
.*y the geftSrous ^sea.faring isl^ders. Eventually he re veals, his* identity "and 

• jecouiits his. famous adveotures-among these ate his adventures with'thfc ' • 

. Ix)tus-eaters, the Cyclops, and qtrce; his visit, to Hades where.iie encounters •' 
his mother and Agamemnon, Achilles, and Ala; and" his meetings with the 
Suens and with ScyUi and' Charybdis, the -Oxen of the. Sun'(Bks 9-1 2) 
Transported back to Ithaca by the Phaeacians, Odysseus proceeds cau- 

- tioijsly, disguised as a beggar, to test the loyalty of his subjects «pd his ^y 
(Odysseus recaUs how Agamemnon was slaughtered at his hc>niecdliing ) • 
Eumaeus, swineherd, is especiaUy helpful." though onlyvhis dog ^d his old 

• nurse actuaBy tecognize him. Odysseus and Telemachos slaughter the reckless, 
suitors who have disregarded warnings and continued their disregard for the 
gods, for property, and for the sacred rights of hospitaUty.. Penelope and 
Odysseus .are reunited after an elaborate testing and recognition scene. The 
next day, Odysseus meets his father, and three generations make peace with 
the islanders. , 

' Like Achilles, Odysseus was confronted by two choices; in his case 
^etween mimortality and his 'return' 'to human life: Choosing the latter* 
Odysseus demonstrates a personality more various than any other ifemeric 
character and vastly different from that of the'w^rriors of Iliad His skill 
ijtgrato.ry, his persuasiveness, his guUe, craft and cunning ar^ miich admired - 
by tuse gods, especially Athene. Mortals admire "his physical prowes* and 
beauty. \yiiUe giortal foUy is a central theme of th« Odyssey, Odysseus always' 
stops short of defying the gods. The magical and'exoUc setthigs contrast 
vividly with th|^omestic focus of the scenes in Ithaca. ' 

Cdmparative: See ihs Iliad. - ' '. ^ 



torace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus). ODES.:30-23 B.C. Poetry. Roman. ' 

^w/jor Though his father belonged to the freedman class. Horace (65*8 B C ) 
was given the best education then available in the >yorld-first in Rome, then 
m Athens. After the defeat of the republican army at Phiiippi.(ca. 42B.C.V 
he found himself landless and poverty stricken, obKged to get a clerkship in 
the Roman equivalent of the civil service. He" began Writing, and his ly«cs 
soon attracted the attentfon of Virgil, who brought the young poet to thi 
attention of the influenUalj^Iaecenas. Augustus' poUtical advisor and Virgil's 
patron. Maecenas later became Horace's friend and patron, giving him in 33 
B.C. a small estate ia the Sabine hills, where he Kved the rest of his life - 
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In 35, B.C\ Horace pubUshed»1u5 first coUection of dedicated to 

Maecenas. lUs second af^peared 'in 30 or 29 B.C. and his>£p^es, (iambic^ 
verje^s) at almost die some time. Between 30 and 23 B.C/he^bli^ed threey 
" books of odes;^so dedicated to Maecenas. After sowie furmer satires and 
. »epiltles» Ke published 3 fourth b'ook^of odes^ca. 13 B.C.) celebrating the 
Vcullr games oM 7 B C. and the" victories of Augustus* stepsons. The faniou? 
**Art of Po«1ry; is probably the third cpistKof a sedTiid book of letters in 
verse, written not earlier thart 12 B.C/Horacc died iA Ivloveniber of 8 B.C. 
. and«^as buried near his recently deceased fyiend Maecenas. • * . 



\Vork: Horace's four^book^ of Odes (or Carmina, their ancient title) w&re the 
rst large-scale, serious .effort at Latii} lyrics. He chose for his model the 
Aioiian p<jets, Sappho a^dAlkaios and adopted their Greek meters fo his own 
t3tin^ usage. These are mpnodies-poems^ma^t to be sung or recited by ^a 
single voice-rather than <:horal odes like Pindar*s. The subject of these 103 
odes range from drinking -songs to commentaries on wise and virtuous con- 
duct (frugahty^ bravery, patriotism, piety). Book 1,4 is* a little spring song 
reflecting on the brevity of life ; 1,8 is an erotic poem; 1,9 conoejrns a wintry 
scene.' 11,1^ laments the corrupting effects of luxury. Though his subjects* 
moods^ and meters \pry, it is for the perfection of his verse and the depth of 
hisfeeling^that^Horace<ontinuestobeadmired» , ^ 

^ Comparative: In English poetry, compare Horace's Odes with Andrew Mar- 
veil's "Upon Cromwell^s Return from Ireland** (168t). Pope*s "Ode. on 
Solitude'* (ca.'i700) is'^based on Horace's Epod:e II Compare the work with 
Pindars* Odes, or William Collinses *:Ode to'Evenin^ (1746), These use the 
Horatian four4ine stanza as well as the tone and certain themes found in 
Horace. Keats's odes are in a direct line of descent' from Horace in their use 
of a solitary speaker, vivid detail, and high ideals. * 
, Contemporary taste does not run either to the calm, elegant style of 
Horace or to t^he moderation of his philosophy. His influence was strong^ from 
the fifteenth century onward in Italy, Spain, an4 France, Ronsard being the 
best known of the French imitators. Horace remain^ th'e source of more 
eloquent phrases in European literature than any other classical author^ 




Hugo, Victor. LES MISERABLES. 1 862. Novel French. 

Author: Hugo (1802-1885)"' wrote almost as volyminously as Dumas, but 
better. His best-known works incliide the dramas Cromv^ell Hemani, and 
Ruy Bias, poetry cbUected.in Rays and Shadows, and this novel md Notre 
Dame de Paris (The Hunchback of Nqtfk Dame). A% a humanitarian, Hugo 
ranks vyijh f olstoi;?s a lyric poet he is perhaps France's best. He passed many 
year^ in exile because of. his political yiews an(f completed les Misirables, 
abroad. > > . . ■ ' 
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^ Wor^'; Jean Valjean is released after ninetes* years in the gaiieys for stealing a 
, . loaf.of bre^. After his escape, he rehabilitates hunseif and begins a life of 
^ service to humanity: hcwever, he is. ptixsued^ by a 'relentless^leteetive, Javec t . 
H\o has ^ eompulsion to capfure J^ah. just.as Jeait has a" me[odramatic urge 
to CQnfess his true identify evten Vhen he ts a -successful businessniah The 
chase leads all over , Paxil (which con-^hcates the hero's attempt to rear 
Jl^^Cosette, an-orpiiah he has taken underjiis protection), through a blftle at a 
Y -/evohiUoniiy street blockade, and finally through^ harrowing «isode as 
Jean carries the wounded Marius> suitor to Cosette, through th^Sewersof 
PaFis. Pathetically, the story ertds neatly wrapped up with the chaije of heart 
and suicide of Javert, the marfiag^of Cosette and. MafiOsf and thf revelation 
to all of Jean's tf ue nobility of soul despite his criminal p^ist \ ' 
. A melodramatic novel of. pursuit ^hd escape in ni»ef^entH-ceiltUr^ Paris, 
Les Miserables makes a sentimbtal plea for the poor and oppresse*. Interest- 
. ingly enough, it was the favorite novel of msmy American Civil wXsoldiers. 
Critics such as Pater-an^ Meredith haveiconsiderfed it one of the world's great 
hterary achievements. Hugo's prose oft^ij reads like an outline as he attempts 
• . to keep in^motion nearly a dozen lifei stories.^The 'characters, though they 
^ wear their emotions like labels, are vividjy drawn. . 

Comparative: For other .studies of -the poo/ and oppressed, see Dicken's 
Ohver Twist and Dostoevski's Crime atid Punishment. For a novel with a 
similar background and a similar character (Doctor Manette); see A lale of 
Two Cities. For another figure of heroic fatherhood, see Balzac's* £e Pere 
Coriot. 



. Ibsen,. HenrJk. THE WILD DUCK (VILDANDEN). 1884. Drama. No;wegian. 

Author \\>^n (1828-1906X^3 father of modern drapia. was bom at Skien,* 
..Norway, intb- an impoverished family which vyas to sink into bankruptcy! 
': • At sixteen he bec^^e a druggist's apprentice in Gfimstad and helped to edit a- 
weekly journal there. From 1851 to 1857 he was stage director of Ole Bpll's 
theater in Bergen, for which he Wrote a play each year. Later, he b^ame 
^ director of the- Nofwegmn Theater at Christiana (now Oslo). He left Norway 
in 1864 to become a^yoluntary exile in Italy, Germany, and Austria for 
twenfy^ven years, during which. time he wrote his greatest. plays. He re-- 
turned to Christiana when, he was sixty-three. Hi5 major plays reveal the 
psychological aspects of persdhality and emphasize the necessity for individa- 
aj fulfillment. Additional m:gor plays include A Thll'sHoitse (1879), Ghosts 
(1881), An Enemy of the People (1882), Heclda Gabler (1890). and The 
Master Builder (189^ 

Wdrkr Behind itjahnar' Eftdal's photography studio is an' improvised garret 
forest made up;of discarded Christmas trees- and inhabited by pigeons and 
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* . • . rabljits, ?nd narost remarkably, bj^ a wild'duck. Here Hjalntar^s.elderly father, 

obviously beaten by the disgrace heaped-upon Ihim through the unscoipulous 
i^^anipulitions of his former b^isiness partner. Werle,* dresSes in.his officer*s 
^ " ■ s ^ uniform apd now and tjhen goes hunting, as he had M bigger game in days 
^ gorte by. Hjalmax*s daughter, Hedwig, who does not realize that she is rapidly 
' : . losing her sight,. and his wife and mainstay, iGina^ are* the other members of 
. • / ' . . the tnin;|^W!RS househpU*// . , * V _ ' • 

Werle, who is also goirig.blind, has recently* prevailed .oi^liis'estranged son, 
* : * Gregers, to.ct>me hpme for a visit. But Gregers^ retaliatifl^jgam 

• " manip^ilations, breaks offhi^ vjsit and finds lodging in a' vacant apartment in . 
'\ ^ Hjalniar's house-much against tlie wislies of Gina. Gregers disastrou^y 

' intro4uces the truth into the.Ekdal family illusions: Gina had been his^ 
father^s mistress. Hjalmar, unquestiojiabfy a weakling and dreamer, threatens ^ 
. to leave Giria (and Hedwig), but he returns like a runaway little boy on fliext 

. ^ no pretext at all. ' ^' / ' ^ 

\t / Hedwig, at tixc urging of Gregers, seems to agree to kill the wild duck, thus - 

ts symbolically freeing the family from the specious happiness urider which 

they liad been living. Instead, once in the gtrret, she kills herself. But what 
" ought to have Hid tragic proportions becomes material for yet another 

• illusion to HjalmarV 

The sobering argument of Relling, a doctor who occilpies lodgings, in 
Hjaln)ar*s hoiTse, that people must not be robbed of their illusions, stands ill 
t sliar^ contrast to Gregeis's theory that^th*frees the ii\dividual. • 

Comparative: Tennessee Williams's Vie Glass Menagerie and Arthur Miller's 
Death of a Salesman also show a world of illusion sliattered. Eugene O'Neiir? 
The Iceman Cometh illustrates* the inability of persons to cast off illusion. 
• " - Ibsen*s own An Enemy of the People develops a similar theme, focusing 
again on the darhage that a truthsayer such as Gregers can do. Mrs. Candour 
in* Sheridan's Tfie School for Scandal and Alceste nn. Moli^re*s The Misan- 
thrope are other examples of people who^'teU^tke truth at all costs. Pangloss 
in Voltaire^s Candide, lijce Gregers, cherishes the fiction of an .ideal, even* 
*when its terrible effects are demonstrated. Old Ekdal's happy life of illusion 
\ ^an ba compared to that of Don Quixote. And James Thurber's TTie Secret- ' 
A Life of Walter Mitty clearly contrasts fantisy and reality. 
/ But another comparative study mightalso be considered. Ibserf, in. Ghosts,^ 
presepts a directly opposing view-tffat the concealment of truth, the refusal 
to. face up to facts; is destructive of happinets, even of life. An anal3fsi^pf 
Ghosts and The Wild Duck makes an exceptionally interesting study* » 

) • . ■ . • 



/ 5i Ibsen, Henrik, AN 'ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE (EN FOLKEFIEIJIDp). 1882. 
Drama. Norwegian. . -s, 

. AUthdr: Sss The Wild Duck. 
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Work: Dr. Stockmann is the hero of his small town, for he originated.the idea 
of the spa ^at is bringing fmanciaj prosperity, to thfcjcommunity. 'As a 
votfed scj^ntist, however... he finds that the local tanneries have made the 
medicinal wa|«|s^unheaitfeful,'and he intends to pul?iish his 'fihsimgs. He is 

n^NWspaperm'en, are against the 
publication 6f these facts because the publicity WUl compromise the public 
interest. Even Peter Stockmann, his brother and the mayor of the toWn,. 
tyrns against him. The doctor loses^his appointment as m^ica] dinrctor of the* 
baths; his daughter is dismissed from her^jaching assignmeift;"his son^. are 
•sent home from school; neighbors mob his house and stone the windows. 
Still ignorant of the wisdom of tempering tighte6us',wratli with aution, Dr. 
Stockmann makes a J6hn Paul Jones speech about having just begin to fight 
and states the only lesson he hgs learned:' "The strongest man in the world is 
he who stands most alone.'* . v ' . ' \ . ■. ~" 

Comparative: Comparisons might be "made betweeif Stockmarin and the 
young doctqr iij Sinclair Lewis's 4 wwsw/f//, who also meets popularTiatred. 
The corrupt citizens of. Ibsen's"small!own find peers in P^rez Galdds'sZtoiifl'^ 
Ferfecta And Sartre's Th? Flies. The' broad theme of s<?cial hypbcrisy i^so 
^ommon in literature that we mention only a few examples: Dostoevski's 
"The Legend of the Grand, inquisitoF," Swift's "A Modest Proposal." mi 
Anatole France's Crainquebille. . , . 



lonesco. Eugene. THE BALD SOPRANO (LA CANTATRICE CHAUVE) 

1948. Drama. French. ^ " ■ \ ' 

• ' ■ ' - •' \ 

Author: lonesco was born in 1912 ofa Rurhanian father' and a French 
mother. He was educated in France, returned. to Rumania for a period, and 
then settled in France. He worked, for a timp as a proofreader in a Paris 
publishing house before devoting^ his full time' to writing. Hik sometimes 
.irritating- but- compelling dramas have had ' continuing theatrical success, 
lonesco relies less than mosl playwrights on, words, choosing instead to 
communicate through powerful visUal images. In his owf words; "I have, 
for example, tried to exteriorize the anxiety ... of my characters through 
objepts; to make the stage settings speak; to translate the action into^isual 
terms- ... I have thus-tried to extend the languagiTyHhe theater." 

. ' ■ -^^ . • ■ ' 
Work: Mr. and Nlrs. Smith sit in ah English'middle class interior, discuss their 
English middle class dinner, and read from their English middle class news. 
5,aper. They tell pointless anecdotes and never q-uite complete the meaning of 
anything they say to one another. As their conversation dwindles to zero, in 
come Mr. and Mrs. Martin, Who add new, absurd, and incomplete topics to 
those of Mf. and Mrs. Sn^ith! (ionesco is precisely indicating average thought 
processes and everyday conversation.) The Fire Chief comes to call and 
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^ amase^*^^^ company ^iih a^^K prepttfeterous fables. Tii© maid .recites, a 
ttansaW^o^nii As^lis dilhal bourgeois eK^ening progresses,^! is punctuated 
. by tlie striki^ ofan erratic ctoek. (What (difference does time make-in-aii 
lonesco pjay, wl^t differ^Jhce to lives like these?) The Fire Chief concludes 
Jus visit.. The .four friends^^in talking nonsense, syllables. The lights go off.' 
T^ pbble ca^ ..voices ceases. Tfte U'g^nX come, on^'a^^ Mr. and ^Jrs. Martin 
. n<3r^itin thy postu.res;the Sniiths had assumed at the beginning of the play; 
They 5?gin speakfng the Smiths' opening linesr. ; / ^ 

Ioncsi:o. calMhis play^an **anti-play It is entirely uixdraoTatic; there is no 
5ituation,-no co«n^ct. Two cgnventioital couples, bored and boring, sit in a; 
'*;^^^nondescript living roonr and discuss notl^^^^ . . 

X* . • . -.^ *■ • \ ■ ■ ' 

Comparaiive: igriesca^s: ^emes are evetywhere in contemporary writing but 
.may also be traced bai::k:/(I) Hie isolatioiv of ^^t^^^^ is found, for 

exaniple, iaConrad;(2) di^^breakijown in the meaittng of words, so that in 
. increasingly complex s6ciety' wV no longer know what another j>erson is 
trying to saY,'is ^'comic device used from ^oli^re (Le Bourgeois getuilhomme, 
\ for exampie) to •the present; (3) absurd bourgeois pretentiousness-and 
rnedio^ty-i^ia theme of modern literature after Balzac; see also FIaubert*s 
. Madanpsi^Qvaty (especially Homais the pharmacist); (4) the nightmare within^ 
4 the: extejiialfy^ reasonable situation y/as exploited by E." T. A. 'Hoffmann/ 
* Kleis^^and Kafi^a and is used increasingly iy w'riters today/ Also compare 
Jonesco*s work to those of Brecht; and note that indire^ct> inconclusive 
conversation in theater^a new reali^-stems from Chekhov'? plays* 



teSesco, tugdne. tHE4JESS0N (LA LE^;ON)- 195 1 ; Drama. French. 

. Author: ^tJlte^kl Soprpno. ' ^ ■ ^ ' 

fi^(^i^^rc.With tSi^^ lonSsco subtitles this one-?ct "A Comic Drama;?' 

The plSyJtjmphasizes the lack of communication in modern life and its in- 
/j|!crcntly3ejtructiVj^^ tendencies. * . . 

An eigftteen-year-old girl oomes to a famoujTprofessor, aged fifty or sixty, 

for tutoring (dr her\degrce. ^he session b&gins anaiably as the girl demon- 
» stratcs her ability to add two and t^X^o, and tWo and three. The maid comes in 

to warn, the pfofessor of the dangers of "beginnitig wiih mathematics as 

**tiring; exhausting/* The professor continued the lesson. " 
. . Throughout the session, the int^change of quesjion and answer, becomes^ 

^Increasingly intense, jhore inaccurate^ more frustrating^ Unable through 
. mathemsitic^ (the.^timate' ideal) to establish commtmicatipn, the professor 

launches into' linguistics^^ The desperation and inadequacy qf the diajoigue 

increases. As (ears and tfn^on mount, the young student develops § pr0te#- 
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-^ive. psychosomatic toothache, ind the old professor releases al flood of 
fonguage. which fails to convince himstflf. or his student. ,To demonstrate 

•^fmaUy some of the complexities of language, he grabs ari imaginary knife 

• remarkably primitive symbol) and stabs the girl. She dies. The unimagina- 
tive maid helps him to dispose of the body, againl warning of Uie excitements' 

. of mathcnxiticsas another young pupU rings the doorbell.*The maid goes to 
answer, the door, and lonesco's cyclical plan (a symbol of futility) is recog- 
nizable as the play ends where it begins. • y 
• To imagine Uie play as stage-effective, readers must increase the tempo of 
their reading in the last few pages of the play, so that the words speed past 
as they do in the oral production. • r 
, , The Lesson may be taken^s an attack against new symbols (a belief in the 
potericy of exact science^) and a plea for a^return to the old, easy, conven- 
tiojai symbols of humai^ech. of cliches, which* no matter how hackneyed - 

. at least allowed one person to speak" with some agreement to another. The 
play portrays the terror of.a total lack of hmnan communication and the 
only possible results-murder and de^ath. 

Compmtive: See, the entry for lonescp's r/ie Bald Soprano and the sugges- 
tions for.comparison there. The striking force of this play with itsfew charac- 
-r'ters is reminiscent of Stiindberg's Tfte Stronger and Cocteau's The Hunwn 
.Voice, while the amagonisras seem as great as those in Strindberg'sIS* 
Fathet.. For the theme of the lesson itself, see Pablo's umeal and dreamlike 
mstrtiction of Hailer in Hesse's 5fe/?^>e«Hw//: . • 



lonesco. Eugene. RHINOCEROS. 1958. Drama. French. 

Author: Set The Bald Sopim^. * v . 

Work: A dry little inlanS||fich town, with no marsh in mile's, is suddenly 
invaded J?y an epidemic iVpTch the gossipy, quarrelsome.inliabitants are, c 
•one by one. turned into rhumccroses. As they metamorphose, they become 
"natural" and likable, qualities they never had as hunian beings. One man 
holds out agamst this de^tructiodyof tlie human race, however. B^renger.the 
town drunk, was always a nonconformist and in this instaflce he shows his 
determination to remain one. He sees aU his friends-Jean the liltraconformist, 
Dudard the conservative, Boeuf (naturally, with his name, 6ne of^th^ first td 
•change) th^ big businessman, and even his deat Daisy-disappear into the 
>amiable heed of the behemoths: The play ends with a triumphant shout: 
VYou won't get mel I'm-not joining you; I don't understand you! I'm staying* 
>as I am. I'm a human being,"-and with a whimper: "I've only myself to 
blame; I should have gone with them while there was still time. Now it's too • 
late!" . - 



Comparative: This play is a humorous countcipart of JijiikfCsMetamarph^^ 
Another' modern look a| the pei^ii> of jjbn'conftfhriity is found ^<^u$V 
The'StrangeK The the1|ife of the involuted and i:oniemptible litile' town may;, 
b#;found. in Perez Cald6s*s Dofla V^fecta and-in Sarue^s Jlie^ Fli^s'^nd the 
specific theme of thq?»'supernattir3i infecting ^uch a town appears .in. 
Giraudoux's TheE^clum^d, i * - \ - . 

The question of whether brute nature is td be preferre^ to htinian ciyiliza* 
tion is frequently asked in iDo.dern literature but goes'back at leas? to Vol- 
taire's conunent to g^Dusseau: **YQur book makes me want to walk on all 

fours;: . . . ^ ^ ^ . ^ ■> ■ . ' ^ 

Expressionist theater geperaHy seeks its effects through the use of stage 
facilities, here iii^'the gradW change of Je|m into a rhfnocer6s(Act II),made 
possible by modern lighting and sound effects, ^mperor Jpnes'of Eugene 
0*Neill» with its use of lighting and Increasing drum tempos, is another good 
play to use in the study of these techniques; and this^ study riiay well be 
carried on into ^\\\tx\ Death df a Saleshmn with its lap-dissolyes that show 
movements into past time; , , . / ^ 



Juveiml (Decimus Junius Juvenalis). SATIRES, ca. 125 A.D..Po^iy. Roman. 

/ . . . ■ ■ ■ . 

* . * 

Author: Scant inforitiation exists about JuvenaFs life (ca, 60-l40 AD;), and 
this is derived from a brief and untrustworthy biography of late antiquity. 
Born southeast of Rome during the reign of Neio^ Juvenal seems to have li^d 
an excellent education. His poverty is clear, as i? his frustration about it. 
Apparently he did not leave Rojne fp.r the better life available in ihe country, 
as he recommends in Satire iii. He may have turned to declamation in his 
adult years, and he may .fiave been exiled to pgypt for a time by one of the 
emperors under who^e reign he; lived (Domitian and Otho being among the 
worst :) He seems to have taken up writing in his jnaturity rather than in his. 
youth. ' , 

fftorfcj?; Juvenal pi4)iished over a hundred separate satires in five volumes oyer 
-a period of about twenty years preceding 128 A.D. Of these, only sixteen 
survive, all in dactylic hexameter, Juvenal was a master of rhetorical qomppsi- 
tion, and his eloquence is as striking as his merciless tone. The structure of 
the satires is loose, tlfough patterned by th6 enumeration and description 
inherenj in the genre. On 'the one hand, Juvenal is well acquainted with Rojjie 
and its corruption; on the other, he lack^ neither liumor nof tenderness. 
Violent prejudices (against women, agairist foreigners) exist- in his satires 
alongside outrage at humap vice (grepd,- snobbery, fanaticism) and deepest 
pessimism about Rome's capacity for reform. Indeed, his lack of proportion 
is one of his v^gidi^uahties: mere folly and affectation are treated with as 
much vituperation asYlutright crune and vice. His i^ge of topics, even among 
- ' :\ 
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•the surviving satires, is remarkable: Satire i gives his reasons for writing satire* 
u and y attack •axistocraUc vices; iv burlesques the emp^rorV Pri^ Council.' 
Book tl IS a long satire against women; Book V.xiv deals yj^th parental duty. 

^Comparative: Juvenal's ihOuence is so pervasive that much of our undei^tand- 
iflg of the genre "satire" is' derived from his poems. No discussion of satire 
caa avoid him; no writer of saUre can ignore him. Juvenalian satire Js opposed 
?J l f ^^^f ^y*. ""^/^ indignation, an^ pessimism to Horace's more urbane 
•Md tolerant satire. In tone and sweep of vision he is comparable to Swift 
Samue John«>n s The- Vanity of Humm WwAe^C 1749) is a famous imitation 
"bf Juvenal s^S^tite x. Even standard terms like "breJwi an,d circuses" com*. 



Kafka, Fiam. METAMORPHOSIS ^lE VERWANDllUNG). 1915. Novella 
German, . \ • . 

■ 

Author: Franz Kafka (1883-1924) was born iito a German-speaking Jewish 
. family in ^ague^^ Educated in law. Kafka accepted a minor govermnent post 
became^jf his ill health and, held it untU he entered a sanitarium. Always 
delicate and. sensitive, he was prevented by .indecisioiif from inarrying arid 
neyer ^ecame confident about his work- (mych of which hS destroyed). He 
died of tuberculosis near Vienna.. Kafka's works customarily show aiiuman 
being confronted by a vast, usually bureaucratic force against which his 
stru^les are powerless. The grotesque baakgrounds which he created- have 
• "^"f ^ ^^^^ "'^j^'^ ^^"^^^ i"«^"de The. Trial (1925), The Castle 

(I926X and Amerika {mi\ all published posthumously through the efforts 
otnis literary executor; Max Brod. . ? 

Work: CxtzQt Samsa is a cotmnercial salesman and the sole support of his 
bankrupt father-, a self-pitying semi-invalid, of his weak mother.' and of his 
artistic and refined sister. One morning Gregor awakens to find hi^nself flat 
on «us hard-shelled back, waving .insect legs in the air-metamorphosed. StiU 
rable-to speak in^a near-human voice and to move and thinkinasemi-hurnan 
tashion. he tries to approach his' parents and sister in despair and grief but ' 
meets misuriderstanding. disgust ..and hatred:it is as if his metamorphosis had 
disclosed what .hi§ famUy actuailly thought of him behind the veU of coftven- 
tion. Gradually Gregor deteriorates, losing his human faculties and acquiring 
increasingly those of the insect, yet still pitiably conscious of His plight stiU ' 
attempting to commGnicate, stilL trying to show tact and consideration 
Locked .m his room and^ed the garbage he craves, he crawls on the ceiling 
cherishes a few human mementos, and resigns himself. Whenlie inadvertenUy 
enters the famUy living room, his enraged father throws apples at him; one of 
them penetrates the hard sheU of his back, hangs and rots there.-and brings on 
his slow death. One day tjw chambermaid pokes him with her broom Onds ' 
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Gregor dead, and disposes of him in the dustbin. Thf fain|lyi greatly r^IJ^ved 
of the embarrassing situation, gcibs out for a cclebrative excursion ift the 
country. While one automatically thinks of the metamorphosis as taking place 
in Gregor^ the changes in the nienibers of his family are equally important. 

Comparative: lonesco-in his play Rhinoc,eros sixom an enfirfe community ^ 
undergoing a transformation in which, as in Kaflca*s story, a lower order 
emerges to be compared With the supposedly preferable human level. Qther 
works of modern literature that point out the weaknesses of humans through 
animal characters are George Oxv/qW$ Animal Farm, Karel Capekts War witlT 
the Newts, and Mikhail Bulgakov*s The Heart vf a Dog. Some older works 
also use the device of transformation, Ovid's Metamorphoses plays on such 
changes byt without the grimness and realism of Kaflca's treatment. Apuleius* 
picaresque |Akl The Golden Ass (ca. J160 A.D,) jovially recounts Uie mis* 
adventures ^|||man who is turned into a donkey, with^ all Sf his mentaL 
faculties intact, but he does not suffer msec^val deterioration that gives 
Kafka's tale its shuddering poignancy. For further treatment by Kafka of^tly? 
theme of extreme human alienatjipn, see his short story **The Hunger Ajti^t" 
and his novel The Trial 



Kafka, Franz. THplTRIAL (DER PROZE^^^^^ 

»■ 

Author: See Metamorphosis. • ^ 

\ ■ , ■ * 

Work: *'SoTnepne must have ^traduced Joseph K., for without having done 
anything wrong he was arrested one fine morning.** These opening words 

, introduce the nightmare world of Joseph K. Accused of an unnamed crime; 
confronted by what is Uterallyr a bureaucracy of bureaucracies in the law, 
courts^ he seeks vainly for justice or some logical explanation of what is 
happening to him. . . / » ^. . ' . ' 

This nove^is told fr6m the third-person limited viewpoint df Joseph 

^ indeed it must be, since; only^ he gives continuity to its fre^-floating episodes. 
Joseph K., a respectable banker nearing middle age, awakens one morning 
to futd strangers in his apartment; he is told that he is under arrest. What his 
crime is he hever learns (for Joseph thinks through Kafka*s baffling style- 
a style that symbolizes in its intelligent wandering' in its exploration of all 
avenues leading from each idea, the lack of human communication]!. Once 
he is charged with the crime, hjrtries^to begin^a defense, but the courtroom is 
run as a parody of the law ap operates by rules that seem to bear no rela- 
tionship to Joseph's case. Thi Scene is nightmarish, but beneath the extrava- 
gance there peeps out how ana then something lik^ a salient truth. 

/ From this point'', Joseph's entire attention is mqnopoUze^ by his "case." 
His duties at the b^ become unbearable .'Two minor love affairs, as strange 
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and^inconciuMve as his relationships witH the court, provide "Itiomentary 
distractions. His Ufe becomes a series of inexpUcatle night calls on court 

-tstficjals and attorneys and shabby balck-str^et tendeivous with the official 
court painter and the official CQurt bailiffs. The crime with ^ which he is 
jharged appears monstrously clear, but only now and then. Is he charged with 
bemg a human being? Does he bear aU huihanity's guilt? Though Kafka did 
not complete the novej, he- wrote a conclusion in which Joseph !s escorted 
from his quarters by two top-hatted, officials, taken to the edge of a quarry 
^!!/^f^^.^?""^^y exeeuted-stiU amazed at his predicament, stiU gentle! 

. sttU f«U of bewildered acceptance of the ways things have turned out. 

Comparative: Vie 'Trial can best be compared with other works by Kafka ' It • 
•seems to^fall midway among his three novels-aU incomplete at his death.' 
Students should be directed first to Amerika and then to Tlie Castle for 
turther exahiination of Kafka's, themes and techniquesr 

Becau«f Kafka was a pioneer in the literature of the abslird, echoes of his 
style are found in the modem theater of the absurd; in the Works of such 
playwrights as, Beck«it, Pinter, and Sfoppard'. Comparisons may also l)e made 
with many "modern noveUsts who use the techniques of the ahSurd to com- 
ment upon man's condition. Joseph K.'s search for justice in an indiSirent 
bureaucratic world can be^comp^ifed' with that of the hero In Kfeh Kesey's 
One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest, in Joseph HeUer's Catch-22, and in Kurt 
yonmguts Slaughterhouse Five. Finally, the sense of alienation in The Trial 
IS in the vanguard of modern existentialist litexature-certainly. Joseph^ K''s 
alienation lends itself to comparison with that of Meursault flTCamus's 
Vie Stranger. ^ , . . • ^ 



Kang, YounghiU. THE GRASS ROOF. Published in English in 1931. Auto- 
^ biography^ Korean. 

Author: Younghill Kang (1903-1972) was born in Korea where he spent his' 
• early childhood and adolescence. He came to New York when he was eighteen 
•and Uved inuch of his life in America. He worked for the Encyclopaedia 
Britanuca and the Metropolitan Museum of Art and taught literature at New 
York University. A writer and a poet, his lastechievement was the translation 
^f the Korean Buddhist poet Kan Yon-gunmang's outlook was that of 'a 
citizen'of the wo^ld. - 

Work: In Korean and Japanese fiction, the demarcation between autobiog-. 
raphy and fiction is not clear. The -''I" novel, as it is called in Japan, m^y he 
only thinly disguised autobiography. Thus this work, though Korean, may be 
as much novel as autobiography. The story is of the chUdhood and youth of 
a boy growing up at the beginning of this century when Korea was going 
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through a turbulent period. In the words of Youn^^ Kang, people had 
been happy iar the same customs, dvifeUiiigs, floods, and manners for over 
thousand years, Life in such country districts as mine was a long uribroken 
dream, fasting thousands of years, in which the same experiences, the same 
thoughts, the same life came unceasingly 4ike the constantly reappearing 
flowers of spring, whose forms and attributes were the sam9, although the 
individuals were changing/' But during these years the unbroken dream- was 
shattered and, according to Isabella Bishop, an American traveler in Korea^ 
there was in that couiftry ^an array of powerful, ambitious, aggressive, and 
not always pver-scrupulous powers^ bent it may. be on overreaching her and 
each other, forcing her into new paths, ringing with. rude hands the knell of 
tlme^nore(fvcustom, Samoting for concession, and humiliating her with 
reforms, suggestions, and panaceas of^which she [saw] neither the meaning 
nor the necessity.'* : , * * 

Against this ^background Kang writes of his personal conflict with and 
gradual gravitation towards science arid technology. He returns for a time to * 
the security of Buddhism, exchanging his Western shoes for the comfortable 
elastic grass shoes of Korea. But in the end, he finds no cbinfort in the past 
and is compelled to recognize that the childhood Utopia is over. As his friend 
tells him, the disease of civilization is upon Korea; thero^ is no turning to the 
wisdom of Confucius or the non-attachment of Buddhism. Kang was not 
destroyed; he remained a humanist, but the traditional ctilture of Korea 
was at an end, as was childhood. ^ . 

Thomas Wolfe, author of You Can't Go ffome^Again) reviewed the work 
when it first appeared in America. He wrote of Kang: "He has made a record 
of man*s wandering arid exile upon the earth, and into it he has wrought his 
vision of joy and pstin, and hunger, and in this is the first and most lasting 
importance of his book/* 4. ^ . \ 

Comparative: See the note under Richard E. Kim's Lost Names for other 
\^orks set under conditions of colonialism or occupation. For another author 
who writes Vividly about nature and the family, consider Colette, especially 
Break of Day. Although by different authors, Kang^s The Grass Roof, U*s 
The Yalu Ftows, and Kim^s Lost Names form a trilogy on the theme pf tradi- 
tion and chainge. , ' . . 



Kartini, Radep Adjeng. LETTERS OF A JAVANESE PRINCE{SS. Originally 
^ published in Dutch in 1911; Indpnesian translation published in 1922; 
Letters. Indonesian. > 

Author: Kartini'( 1879-1 904) was the daughter of a high Ja\^anese civil servant 
is the Dutch colonial government. She was granted the unusual privilege of 
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attending a colonial elementaiy school untU she was twelve. For the following 
four years her education continued in seclusion, at home, following Javanese 
tradition. Fluent in Dutch, she carried on a correspondenceia very liferary 
one-with Dutph friends. Through her* work she became a tookesman for 
Indonesian nationalist aspiratiop? and for feminism. She is a national heroine, 
-and Kartint Day is celebrated in May by Indonesians all over\the world? A 
reading of her letters was given by the American actress JuUe Harris in a 
program arrariged and produced by the Asian Literature Program at Asia 
House in 1967. - - 

^1{ork: Through these letters echoes the cri de coeur of a young girfwho 
suffered intensely under a tradfSonal culture which placed heavy restricUons 
o« her because of her status'ind sex. Hildred Geertz has written of this work: 
'in Kartini's case, the adolescent fumbling for a sty¥ of life which could 
simuIianeoMsly satisfy all of her competing desires and ideals was paralleled 
by a series of social changes in Java which just as urgently needed new formu- 
lations of societal purpose and style. Kartini's individual crisis of identity 
responded to a crisis in Javanes^ cultural idenUty, and, as her writings became 
known, contributed to it. 

Where Kartini stood as she wrote these letters-where she was 
located socially, what emotional state she was in, and what kinds 
of ideas and ideals she held-must all be seen in terms of the ' 
confrontation of the Javanese with, the Dutch. When the letters 
begin Kartini is twenty, still caught in the alternating optunism 
and despair of a thoughtful, rebellious adolescent. When the 
letters abruptly end with her death four ydars later, she has 
become a. woman. She has discovered for herself who she is, 
whom slie loves, antl for whom she must fight. 

* . ■ 

Both hfr life and the letters end on a tragic note, for Kartini, at twenty- 
five, died in childbirth. • 

Comparative: Kartijii was a product of Javanese and Dutch culture and shares 
a kindred spirit with Anne Frank, a Dutch girl, who suffered (and died) 
under the occupation of Holland by the Nazis. Kartini's letters and Anne 
Frank's diary each present the search for identity of a young adolescent 
dominated by forces over .which there is little control. WcJrks which show 
this search against the backgroond of colonialism include three Korean works 
-The Grass Roof by YounghiU Kang, The Yalu Ftows by Mirok U, mdLost 
Names by Richard Kim-and the Philippine novel The Lost Eden by Josd 
Rizal. In each of these we find a search for identity-private and national- 
in a culture dominated by a foreign power or by-wan For comparisons with 
other Indonesian writers see Anthology of Modern Indonesian Poetry, edited 
by Burton Raffel, and Vie Complete Poetry and Prose of Omiril Anwar, 
edited and translated by Burton Raffel. ' * 
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Kawabate* Yasuaari THE MOON ON THE WATER (SUIGETSU). 1953. 
Stoiiy.' Japanese. "" ^ "* / . 

■ • 

Author: Yasunari Kawat^ata was bom in 1899 aiid committed suicide in 1972, 

* not fong after the-suici^e of Yukio M?sbima. H? studied English literature at 
. Tokyo University, was President of the Japanese P.E JJ., and is credited with 

the discovery., of a number of young writers, ipcluding Mishima. In 19^ he 
was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature/ 

Work: Most readers- are familiar with Kawab^ta^s novels^Show (27«/ifry^and 
Thousand Oaites; however, '^The Moon on the .Water** is a very distin^tjiye 
siorSf which reflects K^wabata*s sensi|?ility and the continuity of th^iepm^ 
Japanese fiction. It is a philosophical 'story, one concerned with tfie fwlture 
^oJf illusion and ieafity and theUon4uality of inner and outer »teality. 'Like 
many Japanese work\the story is dreamy/ elegiac, loosely knit. Kaw^bata 
himself once commented on another workf **My novel has an ending any* 
« where in* it and yet it does npt seem to ead.**4^ statement can be applied 
to this story as w^« ^ . » 

I Briefly, Kyoko giyes hec husband, who is very ill, two mirrors, |fc finds 
Ith^t the mirrors contain a Vlorld: **It was not ojily kyoko*s vegetable garden 
that her husband had observed through the two inirrors. Hehad seen the sky, 
clouds, snpw, distant miountains, and nearby w(K)ds. He had seen the moon. 
/ He had seefi wild flowers, and birds of passage flad made their/way thrpugh 
the* mirror. Men walked down the road in the mirror and children played in 
the garden.*^ 

The niirrors ctt^ate a new life for the invalid; and Kyoko joins her husband 
in this world. ''Kyoko used |o sit beside his bed and talk about the world in 
the mirror. They looked^ into it together. In the course of time it became 
ixrpossible for Kyoko to distinguish between the world that she saw directly 
and the w6rld in the mirror. Two separate worlds came to exist. A pew world 
was cf/eated in the minor and it came to seem like, the real world." Kyoko 
remains attached to this reflection of the world eveh after the death of her 
hi^^tidnd with wh(^m s^ shared the mir - . 

Comparative! This story is best read along with other'Japanese works thai- 
' explore the nattire of reality. An exploration of tliis theme is found, for 
example, in Murafaki^s The Tale of Genji and in Kobo Ab^'s The Wonym in 
the Dme^ The wbrk may also be compared with 4 Qoude Dream Nine, the 
Korean classic novel. ' . 

Since it is a story of sensitive people,it may be effectively compared with 
a sensitive character in any literature. The boy in Steinbeck's ''Red Pony,** 

* or "Rolvaag's Giants in the Earth, for exainple, offers? both Contrasts and 
similarities^to enrich the reading. - - 

For further reading in Kawabata, the story "The ku Dancer** and hiSv 
novel The Sound of theAfountain are highly recommended, "the Izu Dancer** 
. may be read with Kafu Nagai*s The River Skimida, Mirok Li*s The Yahi Flows, 
and YounghiU Kang*s The Grass^ Roof, particularly for an understandirig of ' 
adole^nce in an East Asian society. ^ 
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. Kawabata. Yasuaari. THE SOUND OF THE MOUNTAIN (VAMA NO OTO). 
I 1954. Novel. Japanese. 

>4 w/ior See "Tiie Moon on the Wat?r.** ■ *• 

' ^^^^^Jc ^^^^^ character, of this novel is Shi«go-fathef. husband, and 
grandfather as well as aging businessman in post-war Japan* where old values 
aii shattering. As with much of Kawabata's work, this ndvel is concerned 
wuh.unpermancnce-ihe passing of time, the brevity of beauty. It is Kawa- 
bata s intenUon to evoke mono no aware, to allow the reader to be moved 
aesthetically and morally as he shares the beauty and sadness that are in 
ilie world. T^e Somd of the koimtairt is his greatest achievement, rich 
complicated, poetic, and comp«lling. 

Compffrative: This novel invites comparison with Kawabata's earlier shoft 
story "The Izu Dancer." He^nce said of that story, after his second or third 
novel, that alj else was emotional overflow. In a sense this is true. The theme 
of •O'he Izu Dancer" is the sam<f as that ot The Sound otthe Mguntain: the 
unpermanence of beauty and the poignancy of that knowledge. This theme is 
also found in MurasSiki's The Tale ofGenjL A most interesting comparison 
concerning the concept of time may also be made with F. Scott Fitzgerald's 
The qr^at Catsby: Catsby who thought one could recapture the past and 
Kawabata s Shingo who knows one loses a little more happiness each year 
Also see Kawabata's Nobel Prize speiech, /apcn the Beautiful ahd Myself. " 
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KazmtzaJOs, Nikos. ZORBA THE CRE^K (ALEXIS ZORBA). 1946. NoVd 
Creek. 

. ■ ■ ■ . • ' ^ ' 

AmltorrKiZMtzdh (1883-1.957) was bom on the island of Crete, the son of 
an uncultured peasant. He grew up during the Greek struggle for indepen- 
dence from the Turks, and foUowing the 1897 RebeUion hfs family fled to 
Naxos, where he was educated at a.French Catholic school and learned both 
French and Italian*. He studied law in Athens (19O2-1906) and philosophy in 
Paris (1907-1909). where he wasa student of Henri fiergson and was strongly 
influenced by the phUosophy of Nietzsche. Bet^vein the World Wars he 
traveled widely and published numerous philosophical tracts" literary essays, 
travel books, translations of French, Gennan, and Italian Uterature. and his 
monumental epic, The Odyssey: A Modem Sequel (1938). Following World 
War, II he served briefly as the Greek Minister of National Education and 
Director of Translations from the Classics for UNESCO. Repeatedly spon- 
sored for the Nobel Prite, hetieve'r received it, although his work was highly 
praised by several Nobel laureates. 
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Work: The novel describes the growing relationship between two men, an 
unnamed ^nsitive young writer, conunitted to thought rather than action, 
and the aging Zorba, a man who has knocked about the world and who 
believes that philosophy is only a poor substitute for Hiring. The story- of their 
meeting, their attempts to operate a lignite mine, the poet's efforts to deny 
his human ^desires and Zorba's gassionate affair with the elderly Madame 
Hortense, the failure of the mine, and the subsequent separation of the two 
men are the jmeans through which Kazintzakis portrays the gradual change 
produced in the poet by Zorba, a truly existential hero, a man totally com- 
.mitted to life and to the world of the senses. As Zorba puts it: **It makes nd 
difference whether I have a worti^ or whether J do^'t j whether Vm honest or 
not, whether I*m a pasha or a streetporter. The only thing that makes any 
difference is whether Vm alive or dead." Zorba, unlike the ascetic poet, lives 
with his whole body, not }u%t his head. While the poef struggles to deny his 
human nature and live only through the spirit and v/ortis, Zorba maintains 
that this life is to be Ifved to th^ fullest and to be experienced with one's 
entire being. It is this commitrnent to th^ totality of human experience that • 
ZfQtba, embodies, and at the end of the novel the poet asks Zorba to teach himt 
to dance,, a* celebration and expression of the y/liole persdn. Zorba's last 
words are only a contiimation of the ethic by which he has lived: "Fve done 
heaps and heaps of jhifigs in my life, but I still did not do enough. Men like 
me ought to live a thousand years. Good night!" 

Comparative: Zoxha*^ commithient to life and experience places hira among 
the ranks of the existential heroes who teach that eaclytnoment is to be lived 
and enjoyed to the maximum and that we camiot wprry aboiit things beyond 
human understanding or knowledge. He seems to put into practice many of 
the ideas expressed by Camus in his essay The Myth of Sisyphus and in his 
novels The Stranger and The Plague. It sl^ould be remembered that Camus^ 
and Kazantzakis greatly admired each other. 

The conflict between the abstract or the world of the intellect and the 
world of human joys and sorrows is a frequent theme in literature. Goethe's 
Faust sells his soul to, the devil to experience Hfe; Hesse's Magister Ludi in 
The Glass Bead Game and his Harry Haller in Steppenwotfx^l&ci the intellec- 
tual world of scholarship and art for the everyday world, and Michel in Gide's 
77ie Irtmoralist learns, if only momentarily, to scorn intellectual sterilify and 
to appreciate the simple pleasures and pain$ of life. 



Khayyim, Omar. THE RUBSIYST, Translated by Edward FitzGerald. 1859, 
Poem. Persian. 

Author: Omar Khayyam, bom, in the eleventh century at Nishapur, Persia/ 
died in 1122. lUs name means •'tent maker.*' The FitzGerald translation 
awoke interest in Khayyam^s poetry even in his own country, where he had 
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b«en respected as a matliematician. Ustronomer, and philosopher. FitzCerald 
(1S09-IS83), an Englishifian, uanslated other works, hiit JTie Rubaiyat ■ 
• reinams his wost inipoxtant achiev,eni.eni. ^ * ' .. • 

Work: LUtle poetiy of the njLneteenih century had such a large influence as . * 
HtzGerald s transJation and rearrangement, ^often called a "poeUc transfu- 
sion ) of Khayyam's eleventh century, verse. Many of these vivid quatrains . . . 
fmbatyat) have an ahnost proverbial quality, arid taken together they rep- * ' 
resent a series of views on the wonderful, puzzling nature of life with its 
brevity and. beauty, of death ^ith its mystery, of a God "whosa «reatures 
(perhaps whose toys) we are. Omar Khayyam calls us to awaken to life and to 
participate: v , 

. . • . ' It- ' 

-Before the phantom of false morning died * ^ . 

• Methought a Voice witJiin the Tavern cried, 
'%hen all the Temple is p^eparedwithih, * 
Why nods the drowsy Worshipper outside?" - 

Although we are called to experience Ufe to the full, life may not fulfiU 
the promise it seems to offer: ' * 

TheWordly Hope men set their hearts Upon / ^ 
Turns ashes^or it prospers; and anon, 

Like Snow upon ^he DesertVdusty Face^ 
Lightifjg a little hour or two-i5 gone. 

The poet has no answers, and doubts tjie answers of Oie^ges: " 

^^ Myselfwhen young did eagerly frequent ' • - 

Doctor and Saint, and^rd great argument 

About it and about; but evermore * ^ ' 

Came out by that same dpor where in I weht. 

Strange, is it not? that of the my^ads who " , • 

r Before us passed the door of Darkness through, ' 
Not one returns to tell us of the Road, 
Which to discover we must travel too. ' 

- ■ ; .. V 

Yet a germ of faith is expressed io the fine sequence of stanzas built on the 
image oPCod^s the Potter and man as the Pot: • - 

"Why," said another, "Some there are who tell , 
Qf one who threatens he will toss to Hell 

The luckless Pots he marred in making-PisIi! 
He's a Good Fellow, and 'twill all bq well." > • . 

In spite of doubts, the poet offerl^a vision of a better life, speculating that 
man might have made-dr might still make-Jibetter world: 
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Ah, ti:>ve! could you aad I with Him conspire , * : 

To grasp this sorry Schem^f things entire ' * 

Would we not shatter it to hits-and then ^ , . . 

Remold it nearer to the liearfs Desire! ' 

And he concludes with the assertion that he, for one, would live this life, be it 
whatitniay,totheful|i\; * ^ 

^ Comparative: The story of Job offers a view of man*? life and his relation to 
God which suggests a fryitful and provoking comparison. E^esi^ 
words on the vanity of life, is also comparable to part of 77ie RubdiyaL 
Tagore*s mystical love of life is similar in some ways yet sharply different in 
others. Tlie poetry of Hehick and Donne and portions of Tti^ Greek jiritholo- 
gy offer views that stimulate comparative comment. And it should not be 
overlooked that themes an'd views within 77ie/^£a(vaf itself may weUbeset 
side by side for analysis and comparisi^n. Finally, any work which offers a 

. pj^ilosophicaJ-religious concept of lif^ (e-g., Tolstoi*s The Death of Iv&n 
Ilyiclij invites comparison- . ' ^ 
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Km,m.^E,WS^W^1970.m,.i.Kc,:c^. 

Author: Richard Kim' was bom in Korea In 1932 and served as an officer in 
the Korean army from 1951 to 1955. He received a master's degree from' 
Harvard and was a Gugge^nheim fellow* His novels also include The Mart)^red 
and The Innocent. He has taught in Califoriiia and, at the University of 
Massachusetts. He has returned to his native Koxea several times over the last 
•years. 

Work; Like other works by Richard Kim, this i)ovel concerns the moral 

Siiemma of a people faced with^an oppression which destroys their culture, 

/taking away their language and even their names. The meaning of survival aind 

the defmition of courage are the main questions in this novel. Specifically^ 

' this is the story of on^ Korean family and how it survmd the colonial period 

of Japanese annexation. The work, however, is universal in its implications 

and suggesv;; that grpat human tragedy is experienced by the oppressor as well 

as the oppre^d, by the victimizer as well as the victim. 

■» . . ■ <♦ ■ * 

Comparative: This novel may be read within the context of other works that 

came out of occupation and oppression. See TIte Diary x>f a^foung Girl by 

Anne Franks a work written ynder thg Nazi occupation of Holland ;Kartini*$ 

Letters of a Javanese Princess; and Jos6 Rizal's TTie Lost Eden. The work may - 

also be read as part of a>**Korean trilogy** alonig with The Grass Roqf by 

Younghill Kang and Vie Yalu Flows by Mirok Li. ' A 
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La Fayette, Marie-^Iaddeiae, Comtesse de. THp PRINCESS OFXttVES 

(LAPRlNCESSEDECLfeVES)I67S.NoveI./jench. . . . , 

Author: Married , to Coynt de La Fayette, Madame de La Fayette ({634- . • 
\G92) bore twb children, but left herhusband in the country to live in Paris. 
' There she became prominent in society and a good friend of La Rochefou-' • • " 
. cauld, author of Vie Mhims^i friendship Which strengthened her literary 
career. Though she wrote several other .novels, she is best known' for Tli 
Princess of CDtves. ' ■ < A 

Work: Perhaps the finest novel of the seventeenth fcntury In France", this 
novel ot sensibUity deals with the struggle between passion and reason agaihst ' 
an^authentic background of court Me. It is considered a model of clear 
formal style. ,;, ^ ' , . . / . " 

Madame de Ghartres. a widow, presents her daughter at coutt and arranges 
for a marriage with the Prince de^l^ves, a man her innocent daughter respects 
but does not love. Shortly after her marriage, she meets the Duke de Nemours 
and exiJcriences. the beginning of a new emo.tion she has not felt for her 
husband. Her husband recognizes that his wife has faUcn in love with the ^ 
•puke, mistakenly believes she is unfaithful, and dies of a broken heart. After ' 
a period, of mourning, -^he Duke pursues, his suit for the Princess, but she, . / '* 
filled with remorse and fearful of the destructiveness of pission, retires to a 
convent and dies soon after. Thi? sunple story is played against a background 
of court affairs and political intrigue. v. . / ' 

, Ccfhiparative: fhe thetae of the destructiveness of passion,- of the struggle 
between passion and reason, js similar to that of Racine's Andromaque. The 
conflict between , love and duty was a salient concern of seventeenth-century • 
French writers, both in the novel'and in drama. The language is formal and 
epigrammatic, the feelings iiitense. the psychology simple and sharp, and the 
tone abjective and moral. Contrast this neoclassical style with that of Rbman- 
tic Writers on the subject of love (Goethe's Tf}e Sor(ows of Young Wertheri 
for example). Compare it; tod,- with other stories of women in love-Undset's 
Kristin Lavransdiatter, Lawrence's Vom«i w low, Euripides.' A/ei/az. 



. La Rochefoucauld, Francois. Due de. THE MAXIMS (REFLEXIONS OU 
SENTENCES ETMAXIMES MORALES)*. 1 665. Essays. French. > 

Author: La Rochefoucauld (1613-1680) had the misfortune to plot against 
. Ridielieu. join the Fronde, and assist at the siege of Paris. Thus disgraced and 

ruined financially at forty, he retired in exile to' the country and began 

writing his memoirs. When at last he returned to Paris, he joined tlie glittering 
* salons of Mme. de Sabia . the Countess de. La ^ayette, and others, and refined 

tiierc his wit and learning. , f. *. 
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Work: In this collection pi pithy connnent on life, morals^ and society. La 
R6chefoucauld in the tw^o voices he favors, the cynical and the moral. 

The cynical: ' • ^ 

19. We all have strength enough to endure the troubles of others, . 

73. You can find women who ^have never had a love affair, hut seldom 
women who have had only one. ^ - ' 

133. The only good copies are those which sfiow up. the absurdity of bad 
migiuals* . ; / 

269. Few men are sufficiently discerning to appreciate all the evil they do. ^ 

273. Some people ve tijought well of in society whose only good poinS 
are the vices useful in social life. * 

The moral: , . 

fl4. "We cannot get over being deceived by our enemies and betiayed by 
our friends, yet we are often content to be so treated by ourselves. 

122. When we resist our passions it is mc^e on account of their weaknesses 
than of our strength. 

168. Hope may be a ly&g jade, but she does at any rate lead us to the end 
of our lives aloi^ a pleasant path. 

La Rochefoucauld ts aedlted with refining the French language and 
directing French tastes toward consciousness and logic. His publication 
belongs to the corpus of wisdom literature and takes its place among varied 
, collections, frpm the biblical* Proverbs and Ecdesiastes through Voltaire's 
Fhihsophical Dictionary^ Ambrose Bierce's Tfie Devil's Dictionary, Pascal's 
Fensie$,2^nd?rm\iiin\PoorRicfjardY}^ ' ^ 

^ * * X 
Comparative: The cynical La Rochefoucauld belongs to the world of Vol- 
taire, Shaw, Oscar Wilde, Bierce^ and Sheridan (see esgecially the sacial 
comedies such as TTte School fi?r Scandal)- Thfe writing of the moral La 
Rochefoucauld may be compared to the biblical Proverbs, to Pascal's Pfw-^ 
. s^es; and to Franklin's ibor Richard 's Almanack, among many others. 

Finally, comparisons may be drawn with Poems front the Greek Antholo- 
gy and Montaigne*s Essays for wisdom in a similar vein. 



LAZARILtO DE TORMES. 1 554. Novel. Spanish. 

Author: Unknown, but probably Juan de Ortega or Diego dc Mendoza. The 
author concealed his identity because his was a dangerous book, exposing as 
it does the foibles of nobility and churchmen when the Inquisition was so 
close at hand. . • <^ 
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• Work: This work is one of nuny caihdidates for the honor of being tlie "first 
novel;* This delightful novil about the picaro at least parti^Iy . sires Cervan- 
tes s Don Quixote and Fielding's Tom Jottes. UzarilSo de Tormes is engaging 

in Its light approach but filled with sharp portraits of life during this time'and 
of the slow decay taking place in Spain. 

Ai a young boy. Uzaro is given to a blind beggar by his widowed mother. 
wjio can no lortger care for him. The beggar, an unscrupulous trickster, beats 
and starves poor Lazaro.bui opens his eyes to the difficulties of life and 
teaches him that only the shrewd person can survive. In fact, Uzaro becomes 
so smart in the way the world that he throws over the old beggar. Ufe is 
not easy, however, und^r his new master, a churchman who is so stingy that 
even crusts of bread /re kept under lock and key. Uzara cheats, steals, and 
lies to keep himself alive until his duplicity is diseovered. The next master 
UUTO picks is a/roud and richly dressed nobleman. Only when he wolfishly 
/bQlt»^e foot! tKat Lazaro has begged does the ptcaro leam that this master is 
hiding starvaifon behind a facade of pride and blood, a condition whoUy 
symptomatic of the situation in-Spain. Lazaro, growing ever more skilled in 
deceit, next works for, a p);ddler of bulls (indulgences for forgiveness of sins 
sbld to the poor and ignorant). Eventually. Lazaro becomes a constable ("For 
nowadays nobody prospers except those .whp work ft5r the government") 
marries a wife whom he share's with the Archpriest. and settles down in the 
lap of luxury, winking his eyes at the peccadilloes necessary to success. 

Comparative;, h is inipo^ble to name all the analogues^ but The Golden Ass 
of Apuleius is a worthy predecessor. Almost as successful, though longer, 
more deliberate, and more self-consciously artistic, 'is Lesage's Gil Bias. We' 
have already mentioned Don Quixote, in which Sancho Panza is a picaro, 
and Tom Jones. The ptcaro becomes jn ore glorified in romantic literature' 
such.as Dumas's The Three Musketeers and Rostand's Cyj-ano de Bergerac, 
where soldiers of fortune replace the lower class knave. A comparison to 
Figaro in r/ie5iir&erc>/Sew//e by Beaumarchais is worthwhile. 

* The picaresque novel stUl thrives: Schulberg's racy What Makes Sammy 
Run?, John Braine's Room at the Top. Hervey AlltrCs Anthgny Adverse, and 
Thgmas Mann's FeZoc /Cm// are modern versions. 



.■ ♦ ■ 

Lennontov, Mikhail Yurievich, A HERO OF OUR TIME (GEROI NASHEGO 
VREMENl). 1840: Novel. Russian. . > 

/luf/for Lermontov (1814-1841) was born in Moscow and received a good 
educafioh. A sickly child, he was sent to the Caucasus and fell in love with 
the mountains. He began writuig at the age of eight and byseventeen had 
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produced fifteen long poefns, three, dramas, a novelette anci over three hun* 
dred' lyrics. EssentuIJiy an idealistic youth, the harsh facts of niij^ete^nth* 
ceniury Russia led him to a position of skepticiknvand cyitfcisnj, mudi life 
"^se^rlyhSro, Lord Byron. ' ' ^ ' 

In 1837. following Pushkin*s death rLermoi^tov J>ublished a poefn accusing 
the czar's jcourt of complicity » He was arrested an^sent.wiih the army to'the 
Caucasus, He was allowed^o return after a* few months, and his lyrics^ soon' , 
made him famous. In A Hero of Our Time oiaAij^m 
of verse w^re published. Fio^llowing a duel, he was again sent to the Caucasus ^ 
wha-e he distinguished himself in dangerous cavalry operations, Returning 
from a leaved he was killed in a^duel with a friend, a duel sat up^ £ln exact 
reae^tion of the one described in the novel. ^ ' ^ ? . 

Work: The hovel is a collection of fiye episodes arrangeU^idreyeiil gradually 
th^ .character of Pechorin, tfie book-s hero. Tl\e first tale, **Bela,** is told by 

^an uld soldier, Maxim Maximich, who Jhad .served with Pechorin. The story of 
how Pechorin abducted the native girl Beb, caused her to fall in love with 

"him, and then abandoned her, introduces the hero as a Don Ju2Bi figure, but 
one who is 'parching for an ideal lave. BelVi failure to satisfy hiildeal visioii, 
a situation no doubt inspired by Rousseau, only causes Pifchorin to become 
more cynical about his ideals, and he laughs at the girVs dea^h« In the seconid 
tale, "Maxim Maximich^ the old soldier is coldly treated by his friend^ whb^ 
is compared to **one of Balx^c's thirty-yearold coquettes . • , after a tiwng 
balL" Pechoria is clearly suffjsring from romantic ennui. The remaining ta^ets 
are from Pechorin's diary and give us the hero*s own thoughts. VTam^^n*' is a - 
Byrpnesque adventure tale. In **Princess Mary,** the most important of the 
t^es, we learn that Pechorin, like Lermontov, is or was essentiiiUy idealistic, 
but harsh reality lias tunied him into a skeptic. Cpi>ly rational; he has lost all 
enjoyment of life and suffers a deep boredom^ He therefore cultivates artifi- 
cial adventures like that of "Taman,"*^ searching for danger, seduting women, 
making enemies. On one occasion, at the 16ssH)f a woman, he shows emotion, 
bur he quickly explains it in rational terms. In the final episode, '**The Fatal- * 
ist,*" Pechorin attempts to determine if lif? is predestine^ by assisting in an 
experiment with fate that ends in the death of a young officer, . 

Comparative: Pechorin is a ntember of the long line of Romantic hei^oes that, 
stretches from Goe^^h^^'S^Werther, who remains idealistic and is destroyed, 
through Chateaubriand!s*Ren^ and Constant's Adolphe, who remain fairly 
. idealistic, to the cynicisrii ojT Lord Byron*s Childe Harofd* But as Lenrpontov 
said of hiinself: **No, Pm not Byron; Pm different, Pm still unknown, a^man 
apart. Like Byron by the world rejected. Only I have a^ Russian heart/* 
Pechorm follow^ in the footsteps of Pushkin^s Onegin, for he would be a 
useful member of society if .only society were better and allowed him to 
express himself/.Such is the situation in piarty works on the Don Juan theme, 
muc>st notabl^Slt|f)iy'sA/^ .t 
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U. Mfrok. THE YALU FtOVVS. An Asian. LiterJture ^o^ram Book with an 
introduction by Bonnie li. Crown. W. W. Norton, 1 975. Autobiography. 
Koreaft. (OfiginaJIy written and publislied in tfe 

A^thoK-^ Mirofc Li (:iS98-1950) was bom in Korea and died in^Germariy. 
where he had liv^ in self-exik because of Japanese coloniahsm and the 
anoej^ation of Korea i>y Japan in ,1910. In addition to this book, he wrote 
tales of Korea, published in Germany^ under the titJe lyagi, U wrote in 
?JJS' achieved wide recognition in Germany. On his deathbed.' 

m 1950 his lonjgins for Korea was sixiritense that he recited tlie opening lines 
ot the Korean national intlierav 

Work: This is the story of a^qjing boy growing up' in a closely knit Korean 
tamily, hiS Relationships with his, father, mother, and sister and with his 
tnends; It is also the story of the conflicts experienced fay this young man 
during a time when Korea was intimidated by powerful nations and be- 
wUder^d by the new scientific thought that was alien to the humanism of its 
tune-honored naUonal culture. While, thg work is firmjy rooted in the Korean 
tradition, it is at the same time a universal statement of cohflict and growth. 
Ifnhere is« moral, it is that, hman values must endure despite the suffering * 
inflicted by poUtical institutions and indifference. It is also a work^ouched 
by the Buddhist belief in the' impermanence of beauty. 

Cdmparatipe: It is hlglify recommended that Yalu Flows4>6 read as part 
of a Korean trUogy which would include^YounghUh^Karif 's TTte Grass Roof 
and Richard Kim's Lost Nariies. Each celebrates the <iurviVal of the hiiman 
spirit m spite of the power of technology and poUUcs. The novel may also be 
read, along with these two works, in a consideration of the literature of . 
childhood memories. See also To Kill a Mockin0ird by Harper Lee an&A 
Member op^e Wedding by Carson McCuUers as other statements of the 
universal experiences of childhood and adolescence. In conjunction with the 
themes of war, occupaUon. and colonialism expressed in this Korean trUogy 
see Friederich by Mans Richter. Anne Frank's Diary of a Young Girl, and ' 
Kart ini s Utters of a Javanese Princess. Finally, tliis work,' along with 4hose 
cnentioned above and many, fnanyotheh, may be read in an exploration of 
the theme of rites of passage. . ' 



tui;Wu-Chi and Irving Yucheng Lo, coneditors. SUNFLOWE'r SPLENDOR; 

JflREE THOUSAND YEARS OF CHINESE POETRY. Indiana UnJvfiV. 
sity Press, 1975. Poetry. Chinese. ' 

Authors; The poems in this anthology represent 3,000 years of literary histo^ 
ry, including poems by Mao Tse-tung. who died in 1976. The familiar names 
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of U'Po and Tu Fu will b*a encountered as well as those,of Chinese ppets with 
a growing reputation in. this country-Yang Wan-li, Su Tting-p*o, H^ui-shan, 
tr d Lu Yu. , » * 



Work: This work has particular iiiipprtance in the history of translation, for^ 
it set a new standard of excellence and accuracy in the translation of.Chinese 
poetry /which in effect began in English with Arthur Waley and Em Pound. 
Sunflower Splmdor not bnly takes the reader of poetry beyond the chinoise* 
rie stage of translation aiid the admirable translations ofWaley and Pound, but^ 
*it is also noteworthy for the collaboration of Cliines^ and Western scholars. 

,While an anthcflogy of this sort obviously does not give readers the op- 
portunity to know 'any one poot well, it does infroduce the range of forms 
used by Chinc»j poets and the subject matters they hive chosen over a 
3,€00 year period. In addition, Chinese poetry, like Japanese, Vietnamese^, 
and Korean poetry, provide^ ajj^ excellent introduction to poetry in general 
because it is direct and accessible. Chinese poetry, in spite of great cultural 
differences, is easier for Students to grasp thin Western poetry, which often 
tends to be intellectual and abstract. Gi|inftse poetry reflects the '^practicality** • 
of the Chinese mind; it is poetry that is always close to the people^ to their 
daily activities, to their vsilues-especially loyalty aind duty-and to natjure. 
Finally, Chin^ .poetry draws on the intellectual, ethical, and religious frame* 
work of Chinese Ufe-upon Confucian, Buddhist, and Taoist traditions^ 
sometimes separately, sometimes in combinations-It is through this iH>etryt 
then<i that students come to understand thpse traditions and to know the^ 
Chinese people. * - ' 

' - ■ -\ - ■ ' 

Comparative: One reviewer has <:alled this anthology "a library of poems** 
that deserves a lifetime of reflection. Rather than comparing these poems 
with those of other nations, a mpre complete reading of the individual poets 
included in Sunflower Splendor is recommended. Consider, for example, 
' Heaven My Blanket, Earth My Pillow: Poems from Sung-Dy nasty China by 
Yang Wan-li, translated by Burton Watson or his translation ofSud tung-pb: 
Selections from a Sting Dytmty Poet. For excellent translatibns of love and 
protest poems (tiot included in Sunflower Splendor) turn to love and Pro- 
^ test: Chinese Poems from the Sixth CSntury B.C to the Seventeenth Century 
'^A.D. edited by ^ John Scojtt, whose .translations jival those of Ezra ^Pound. ^ 
To consider contemporary Chinese literature, particularly its relevand^to a 
new society in Chinz. se^ Twetitieth Century Chitfese Poetry: An Anthology 
edited and translated by Kai-yu Sim. 



i4«fA6>r Niccpl6 Machiaveili (1469-1527) was a Florentine who from his 
«arly twenties served the city*state of his birth. He was upri|ht, honest, a 




M*5iiiav^,Niccdd. THE PRINC5 (IL PRINOPE). 1513. fissay. Italian. 
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good father, and a responsible thoush errant husband. He was* a notable 
water of prose and poetry, a political thinker, an aihbassador. a civU servant, 
a playwright. He is widely considered to be the man whp bridged the gap 
between the Middle Age»and the Renaissance, a man who had his intellectual 
rbots in the Middle Ages but nevertheless espoused the humanism of the 
Renaissance. In his day. Italy was divided into city-states which were^often 
at war with each other. Machiavelii dreamed of and worked toward Italian 
unity. It is ironic that such^ a man should in the popular mind be considered 
^ cynical, corrupt, and evil. His very name has become a pejdxative adjective- 
Machiaveilianv . * 

Work: Though Machiavelii wrob a number of other pieces, he is best known 
for his -political treatise. The Frince. Dedicated to Lorenzo the Magnificent 
It IS a pragmatic an4 practical book that advises a head of state on How to 
rule It is filled with maxims and advice, such as "It is safer to be feaxfed than 
loved. • Such advice may not be moral but it is probably sound, for it takes 
into account human nature and the needs o^ the time. Machiavelii dreamed of 
a.strong leadep^nd a unified Italy. He didn't pretend tb be writing a moral 
treatise; he wrote, instead, of the laws of politics and the psychology of the 
commoner. Interestingly. Vie Prince also has Utcrary merit.- for Machiavelii 
employed stfon^ imageiy. relied on directness and terseness to achieVe a 
vigorous^rose, and made ample use of explanatory examples. 

Comparative: The Courtier b^ Castiglioae, a book of advice to those who 
wish to be successful ftourtiers, shares the directness and some of the cynicisra 
of^The Prnice. Hitler's Mein-Kampf is an inside look at the plans of a man 
who boldly mapped the course of his own ainbitions. Nixon's Six Oises, a 
book *ritten after the fact, conveys the «une cold, political astuteness as 
Tfte Prince. ^• 



Maeterlinck. Maurice. THE BLUE BIRD '(L'OISEAU BLEU)^ 1909. Drama. 
Belgian. 

. Author: Maurice Maeterlinck (1862-1949) received the Nobel Prize in 1911 
chiefly for .his dramatic works, which are "distinguished by a wealth of 
imagination and a poetic fancy which reveal, sometimes in the guise of a ^ 
fairy tale, a deep inspiration, while in a mysterious way <hey appeal to the 
readers' own feelings and stimulate their imaginations." Bom into a middle- 
class family in Flaaders, educated for the law-a profession which nevtfr 
- . appealed to liim-Maeterliiick went to Paris, where he was influenced by the 
SymboUst movement. Returning to Belgium, he wrote and printed hi$ first 
play. Princess Maleine ( 1 889). which was an immediate success. Frt)m then on 
he was playwright, philosophical thinker, ^nd author of monographs that 
combhie science and imaginatiog-the best known of these are The Ujfe of 

♦ 
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tlw Bee (1901) and Tlte Life of the Ternuie (1927), the latter posing some 
frightening questions for nunkind. ^ . 

^V^iA:; Tills play niay at first be distnissed as a fairy tale; however, it possesses 
allegorical and philosophical elements tnat more than o?^5e^ouch upon 

. existential questions. 

The basic story follows the quest ^f a boy and a girl, who live at the edge 
of tJie forest, for an elusive blue bird tliat symbolizes happiness. In 4heif 
search the children are sometime^ aided, sometimes impeded, by $ variety of 
allegorical characters, Tifey are, in fact, accompanied on most of th^ir adven* 
turcs by light, who serves as tlieir guide. Fire, Water, Bread, Sugar^ Milk, 
Dog, and Cat. Dog's adoration of hi$ young: master is especially interesting 
since he has the powev of speech and can therefore express his love and 
faithfuhies;; in words. v ' 

The itory is set on Christmas Eve, and the cliildren are sent on tlieir 
journey* by the fairy Berylune, who needs the blue bird to heal her sick 
daugltter. Among tlie places tliey visit is the Land of Memory, where tliey 
meet tlieir dead grandparents and their seven dead brothers and sisters, In 

«this touching part of the play, Maeterlinck implies much about jjeath-and 
life. Other highlights occur in the Forest, where Dog saves the chfldren from 
being Idlled by personifications of all the beasts and trees who have been 
injured or exploited by man; in the Graveyard, where the children wait in 
fright for the dead to rise at midnights otdy^ to And 4li Uie graves empty ; and 
iti the Kingdom of the Future, where th^y meet children waiting to be born. 
Nowhere^ however, can^they rin(|^the blue bird. 

The fantasy ends when t-hey awake on Christmas mbrnrng, and the boy 
gives his pet dove to a neighborVhose sick daughter has wished for it. The 
bi|d a5;sunies a blue color and the little girl is cured, but the bird escaj^s. 
The boy asks the theater audience to return it if they find it, for it >^ill be 
needed for happiness later on. • . 

Comparative: The most obvious comparison is with Grimm's fairy tales, a 
comparison which shows how Maet^linck, updated the fairy tale. The play 
map also be used as an introduction to the ma$que; it lias, for example, a 
number of elements in common with Milton's Cbmus: innocent protagonists, 
forest sefting, extra-human characters, to mention a few. Also masquelike 
are the brnat^ settings, the dances, and the appeal to the audience at the end. 
, In theme the play, with its elusive blue bird, may be compared with 
Hawthorne's short story, •^he Artist of the Beautiful," where it is beauty 
that is elusive. The play is also ifvthe direct line of quest literature, beginning 
with the quest for the Holy Grail and represented in modern times by a man's 
search for meaning in life/as depicted; for example, in Hesse's SUidfufttha. 
Finally, the play's implicit questions about de^h and the human condition 
are forerunners of modern existentialist thought: Maeterlinck himself is 
quoted as saying that in his drama he wantefd to' convey **what is astonishing 
in the mere fact of living." , 
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Majraux, AnM. MANS FATE (tA CONDmON HUMAINE). 1933. Novel 
"Fxench. 

*• ■ 

• Autltor: Malraux, born injPar^ uil 19G1, was a student of Oriental art and- 
laiiguages. He did archaeobgical work in Indochina and China and was in-- 
volved tn the KuomiiitangVevoIution. This experience contributed to the 
-background for this novel and foi TJte Royal Way and Tlte Conquerors, 
aniong others. Malraux joined the Loyalists at the outbreak of the Spanisli 
CiviTWar in 1936, helping to organize their air force and serving as a machine 
' gunner. During World War 11 he served in the Tank Corps, was captuted By 
the Germans, escaped, and joined the resistance movement. He later held 
cabinet posts in the government of Charles de Gaulle. 

Committed to the idea of / fiomme etigag^, Malraux is also devoted to aft 
and IS the author of important works in that area, among them the three- ( 
volume Faycholosy of Art. which later appe'ared as a single volume, The 
yoices of Siience (1951). « 

Work: This is the story of Ch'tfn, a revolutionary wl'io makes terrorism his ' 
religion and who dies as a human bomb underneath Cluang Kai-shek's ca*. 
It is^also the story of Kyo Gisors. half-French, half-Japanese, his wife May, 
and his father, Old Cisors, who believes 'that the essenc& of man is ahgutsh 
. . . but that opium frees you From it." It is also the story of Hemmelrich a 
German phonograph merchant, and ias Oriental wife anrf sick son. Other 

people drift in and out of the novel-Ferral of the French Chamber ofCom- 
merce. Baron de Clappique the 'smuggler,. among -others-but the character 
who emerges finally as the hero is Katov. the Russian organizer of the Shang^ . 
hai insurrection, who knows blood brotfierhood and, as he is about to be 
thrown alive into the furnace of a locoinotive, gives his cyanide capsule- to 
two frightened comrades. - 
- The novel is constructed around diviji|^f. time instead of in chapters, 
and It aovcrs. sometimes swiftly, someflflpovf by hour, the period from 
March 21 -through AprU 12. 1927. It is fenerally proletarian in sympathy, 
but Malraux s world is peopled with complex- characters, each of whom " 
comes through with raxe individuality. - ' ' 

• u "^^^"^ Pascal's famous unage of each man linked with his dying 

brother, and La Condition humam may be the most defmitive statement 
made about war or the individual's duty to his fellow man-at lea^ since.the 
story of Cain and Abel. This novel won the Goncourt Frize iin933. 

'tomparatiye: Another treatment of human responsibility, under different \ 
arcumstances. is found in Maugham's Of Human Bondage. Other «Dmpawsons 
may be found in John, Dos Passos* Viree Soldiers and- hi Remarque's AU , 
Quiet on the Western Front and the related works noted there. The revelatory 
kiss of love in Flaubert's "The Legend of St.. Julian Hospitator" from TYois 
Contes, in Hesse's Siddhartha, and in Dostoevski's "The Legend of the Grand 
Inquisitor" finds its equal in Katov's act of renunciation. Like Rubashov in 
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Kocstler*s Darkne& at mau Kjtov dies having accomplished noUiing except nT" 



seifrealization. 



Uam, Ihm^ DEATfl IN VENICE (DER TOP IN VENEDIG). 1912. 
" l^vella. German. 

Author: Vionm Mann (1875-1955) was awarded the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture in 1929 for his contributions to the development of the realistic novel. 
' He was born into a respected ftubeck family; his father was a com broker and * 
a senator and his mother, of^uth American descent, came from a family of 
pro$perous international merchants. Despite their backgrouj^d of busj^aess and 
tpoUticai activity, both parents were unusually interested in the artL and the 
theme of the struggle between the artist and the burgiier is a common one in 
Mann's^ works. His aeative output was helped by his marriage to Katja 
Pringsheim^ herself a translator and essayist, by whom he had six children* 
Forced by Ibis political beliefs to -leave Germany under the Hitler regime, 
Mann eventually emigratedi to the VtntQd States. He taught at Ptinceton and 
became an American citizen. Though he liter returned to Europe and settled' 
in Switzerland, he retained his American citizenship. His besuknown wotks 
are Buddenbrooks (1 901); The Magtfi Mountain (1924); Joseph and His 
Bretliren, a tetralogy (1933-42); ttoctar Hiustus (1947); and Confessions of 
sjs^elix KruJl Confidence Man (1954). ^ 



M^ork: This novella relies for its strength on a combination bf setting and 
psychological ^analysis. Gustav von Aschenbach, a successful and aging writer, 
is near the breaking point from yea^rs of overtaxing his creative powers. His 
general debilitation is aggravated by the unusual spring weather throughout 
Europe-huriiid, stifling, a premature summer that carries with it a general 
air of foreboding. One evening, a chance encounter outside a cemetery with 
an unnamed but strikingly ugly traveler stimulates Aschenbach to undertake 
a journey of his own/ 

Eventually he^ finds himself at a beachfront lido hotel convenient to the 
decadent beauty of Venice, which is described in intricate and artistic detail, 
the decadence of the ancient city is reilected in the increasing decadence of 
Aschenbach's mental state. On his first day at the hotel his attention is caught 
by a strikingly handsome Polisli boy, Tadzio. Tliis attraction soon grows into* 
a strong attadimeht for the boy, who apparently encourages it. Mann -s skill 
at handling what , could be a sordid story is evident in the delicate treatment 
df t^is attachmeilt-neither the aging plan, nor the lovely boy ever speaks 
directly to the other^ nor is there any physical contact between them. Rather, 
the reader is made to feel the effect that the sultry weather and the decadent 
beauty of Venice have on Aschenbach's emotions. Allusions to mythology 
Under^ore his emotional state. ' ' 
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. Cholera breaks out in Venice; but it/ presence is concealed lest the resort' 
business be hurt. All of the interrelated strains of the novella rise to a crescen- ' 
do which results in Aschenbach's death and gives the work its tiOe. • 

Contpara^ve: The descrip^ve passages in this novella axe rei^'niscent of those 
of Joseph Conrad especially in "The Lagoon" lord Jik The almost . 
surrealistic foreshadowings of the plague in the .shape of the mysterious 
traveler meniiqned above, in the Charon-like gon^oUer who ferries Aschen- " 
bath to his Lido hotel, and in the group of performers with their faces 

^u^^^l^^^ '^^^^'^ "^*^^y E<^Sar Allan Poc'in "The Masque 

of the Red Death;* anothet short work dealing with the advpnt of p^ue. 
The forebodmg sense of fate and nature aKied against t%e prota^nS irf- 
similar to that created by D. Lawrence in such novellas as The (which 
also contains elements of Iatl;nt homosexuality) and The Horse Dealer's 
n*^ f comparison can be made with Henry James's novella. 
Daisy MiUer.m which, another tourist, a young and vital Amerioin girl, 
succumbs to disease in Rome. Death m Venice may also be compared with 
other works by Mann, especially Buddenbrooks, Mario and the Magician, and 
lomo Kroger, m which he again treats the sensitivity and psychology of the • 
artist. » •.. IT * or 



^'i^t'^JSai^^^^^ ^l KRULL. CONFIDENCE MAN 

(BEKENISfTNlSSE DES HOtHSTAPLERS FELK KRULL). 1954 

Novel. German. * 

. Author Set peath in Venice. 

Work: This unfinished picaresque noverrecouhts the always amusing some- 
tunes outrageous adventures of Felix KruU, equipped by temperament, good 
looks, and native w.t to become a con mht par excellence. Since it describes 
approjamately the first twenty years of Felix'sf life, the novel may be das- 
sitied as a Btldungsroman, but it also contains elements of satire that make it 
more diffieult to categorize, L. , ^ 

Bom near Mainz, FeUx appears from early childhoQtf to be predestined to 
become a confidence man. At a very early age he poses successfully as a violin 
virtuoso, though he doesn't play a note. Lacking interest in school, he man- 
ages to counterfeit iUness so successfully that he almost fools himself. His 
godtather, Herr Schimmelprcester, an artist^ paints Felix in many different^ 
costumes-as Ojreek god, toreador, page, courtier, officer-and for each Felix 
puts on the pa^naliiy as well as the costume of the character. 

The Krull famUy has alw^iys entertained beyond its means; and when the 
champagne firm which has formed Uie basis for the family's fortune |oes 
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/t)atikrupt, FeKx's father, unable to face uiin, sh^w 
preestec airaoges for Feli^ to cater a hotel career in Paris! First, however, 
Felix must escape compulsory nulitary service. In a scene of pure slapstick, 
* , he again (fraws on his ability to counterfeit illness attd is summarily rejected. 
^ En route to Paris, Felix steals a jewel case from a prosperous-looking lady 
and not much later begins an affair with its owner, who encpuragea him to 
, ^ • steal 'stUl more from her. Somewhat later,*Fe^ix changes roles with the Mv- 
quis iouis de Venqsta of Luxeftiburg, known familiarly as **LouIou.** To 
separate Loulou from his pretty chorus girl mistress, his family has arranged ' 
for him to take g\np around the world, but Loulou arranges to have Felix ^ 
assume his identity and replace him on the tour. * 
As the novel breaks off. Felix has met the memorably Professor Kuckuck 
f * and is ensconced in Lisbon. Felix, who has been paying court to the Profes- 

sor*s4:harming daughter, suddenly finds that he has won the amorous atten- 
tions of her redoubtable mother. 



Comparative: As a Bildufigsroman, this novet may be compared wj^ Joyce's 
A Portrait of the AMst a Young Man: with Hesse's Demian, Wp/hich it 
shares many elements, including the presence of a very attrSCTlve older 
woraaijt; with Dickens's Aivw/ Coppeffletd; with Holland's Jean Christqphiri 
and with Byron's Childs Harold and Don Jusm. In its presentation of the 
seamier aspects of Ufa not always understood by its protagonist ,jt resembles 
Twain's Huckleberry ^/««~though Huck'^ charactax is fax different from 
Felix's^ , ■ 

Elements of social satire and the exposure of hypocrisy place this novel b 
a long history of social Jlfatire. In particular, students might enjoy comparing 
it with Tha*ckeray's Vanity Fair or wKh Colette's Gigi. 

• \ 
Mann, Tliomas. TONIO KROCEIL 1 903. Novella. German. 
Author: See Death in Venice. ' ■ ■ r 

Work: Despite its brevity* this novella is one of the finest examples of Mann*s 
technique knd provides a wealth of material for discussion. Tonio Kroger is 
orte of the protagonists perennially popular with modern youth-an outsider. 
In his case; however, his alienation stems from his mixed background; from 
his fa therms family he has inherited the Northern European bourgeois tern- 
pcramcnt^ from his mother*s, the Southern artistic temperament. Ultimately, 
Tonio himself realizes this dichotomy and expresses it hi a letter to an artist 
friend: "I stand between two worlds, I am at home in neither, and this makes 
things a little difficult for mt. You artists call mfe a bourgeois, and the bour- 
geois feel they ought to arrest me.'* 

Largely through a series of vignettes, each dealing with a key episode in 
Tonio's progress to literacy success^ and self-awareness» tlie ^javella follows 
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m from early youth into maturity. Eventually. Tonio. now an accomplished 
hteraiy axtist, makes a pilgrimage to the northern countries of his you^i. In 
hiS home towft he pays a sentimental visit to the former mercantile house of 
his tamily. once a prominent trading house, whose softening and decay is 
.oisoissed m Mann's earlier noveI^«fiW«iZ>«7c?Ax SymboUcaUy enough the 
. house is now a public Ubrary just as Tonio is a public literary figure. Goiig to 
Denmark. Tonio sees a couple who remind him of his past-of Ingeborg with * 
.fwhom he was in lo^e and of Hans Hansen whom he admued. Seeing the 
couple, he relives speciously the one occurrence in'his lifetime which was not 
sacrihced to the demands of art and artistic success. 

Mann has a great deal to say in this story about the place of the artist in « 
the world and about the compulsions he faces. Tonio. the creative artist. Is ' ^ 
seH^onscious. irntating, and patronizing in his altitude toward commonplace 
people, but he allows some shoulder-shrugging pain to steal in as he acknowl- 
edges what he has been forced to deny %self. The novella is thus a Qi#;t / 
battleground for these two conflicting passibns in Tonio^s life, and'the w5rk 
becomes poignant and autumnally sad. a sharp blend of romanUc nostalgia . 
and realism; ^ ^* ' 

Comparative: Its theme of the alienated man allies Tonio Kr&ger with- many ' I 

. '""^'■^ aterature. among, them Camus's The Stranger, Hesse's 
Suldhmha and Steppenwplf, Kafka's Vie Tm/. Dostoevski's Criim ari . 
^rushment, and Chekhov's Vie Sea Cull In addiUon. the theme of the devel- 
opmem of (he iftis^ (KunstierrommJ may be compared with that^xpressed 
by Joyce m A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man and by Gerhart Haupt- 
mann m two plays. Lonely Lives (Einsame Menscften/ and The Sunken Bell 
(DteversunkeneGlocke). 

The novella may also be compared to other works by N^ann. amtfng them 
Death m Venice, which not only deals with. alienaUon but also employs the ' 
same sort of descriptive passages used so effectively in Tonio Kroger; Tristan 
which, though more nihilisUc in ouUook. deals with the conflict between tRe 
artist and the bourgeois and also employl^the technique of ihe leitmotif- 
brief deitci-iptive phrases used repeatedly in connection with a character until 
they come to be associated With that character; and Buddenbrooks^ which 
deals wiih the downfall of a merchant dynasty and examines the role of the 
artist m sbcie ty. 



Marie de prance (and others). LAYS^F COURTLY LOVE. 12th Century. 
Pocn IS. French. 

Author: pfobably Breton or Norman. Marie de France 'settled in England 
after the. Norman Conquest and there wrote in veirse the narratives she re- 
membered from France. Her characterizations are deft* and' quick, and real 
pathos develops from some of the tragedies. 
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' Work: This collection of short narrative poems, designed to be sung, cele- 
brates courtly love. Typical is **Tlie Lay of! the Chatelaine of Vergi." A knight 
is the lover of the Ciiatelaiae, whose little dog runs out to show him when it 
is saffr to visit her chamber. The Duchess of the court, however, falls in love 
jvith the knight. He spurns her affectian, and she then accuses him of assault- 
ing her honor. Since the kmght apparently had no love affair, (a rare thing at 
court and an incident that reminds us of the Hippolytus of Euripedes), the 
Ehike is inclined to believe his wife*s'lie. The kni^t, who has pledged to keep 
silent about the affair, fails to respond to the charges, though he knows that 
confession vould remove hiin from suspicion. Finally, he tells the Duke, who 
witnesses a meeting between the lovers to, satisfy himself. The Duke then . 
repudiates his wife*s charges, but she worms oiit the secret of what he has 
seen* Filled with hat^ for her competitor, the Duchess loses no time irt 
revealing to the proud young Chatelaine that her secret is known. Kn despair 
at the betrayal of their cc^jppact, she imagines that the kni^t has broken his 
word, swoonsv and dies. Only a chambermaid who has heard her lament can 
tell the knight why hii *tnend** has died, Th^night, in shame and heart- 
break^ kills himself. The Duke, enraged that hWllae has broken her pfedge of 
silence, iushes into the ballroom and kills her: 

These lays stem from" the epic trjdition-only here the hero is engaged in 
love rather than war-and they show the gradual rise of the exaggerated rtian- 
ners of the Renaissance. These highly stylized romances, now quaint and with 
a nostalgic rustle of old siUcs and brocades, give us an interesting picture of 
life within the draughty castles, ^ \ 

Comparative: Auca^ and Nicolette, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, and 
JJte. Romance of Tristan and I^ult are close relatives to the lay, although Uie 
lays are less pretentious than the courtly romances. Sirnilar material is found 
in Boccaccio*s 77?^ Decarheron. Patterned after the lay was the fabliau, which 
ridiculed the court and courtly Ibvei-^. ^ ' 



Mirkandaya, Jamal, pseudonym of Kamala Taylor* NECTAR IN A SIEVEt 
1954, Novel, Indian, 

Author: Bom in 1924, Markandaya is a Brahmin, a member of India's privi- 
leged class; however, she tells with insight and sympathy the life* stories of 
lower class people. Educated at Madras University ,.she worked for a short- 
lived weekly newspaper. In 1948 she went to London, supporting herself as a 
proofreader and secretary until the third novel she fvrote, Nectar in a Sieve/-^ 
besamelier first published book. She lives in Londjon withvher Efigi^ hus* 
band and her daughter. 
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WQtk: This novel of taodem India is the stojy of a pitiless, battle against 
hunger lightened by Mian's faith and feUow-courage, but it becomes archetytS. 
al and symbolic of men in all lands. The novel is sensiUvely written from a 
first-person point of view, which instead of limiting perception; often sur- 
prises the reader with the depth of the raconteur's sociological and historical ' 
understanding. • 

Rukmani, a young and beautiful woman, is 'given to Nathan in marriage 
and taken to a mud hut to live. Ufe is hard but exciting in the first year»of 
marriage and adjustment. A daughter is born,,but for five years no sons come 
to the couple. ,So{iie seasons are good and the rice and melons flourish; in 
other years, floods or burnouts redyce the people to starvation. Finally, with 
the advice of Dr. Kenney, m "Ugly American" who Uves i«.the village, 
Rukmani has sons. The remainder of the novel is the story of how one son 
after another disappears or dies besause of the old enemy, famine, or the new ' 
menaces sweeping through India: industrialization, poUtical unrest, and w?r 
When Nathan's rented land is taken from him, the couple^ek housing and 
,, sustenance froVn their son in the city, but the son has disappeared. Nathan 
dies. Rukmani adopts a young street urchin, PuU (much like Kipling's Kun), 
and returns to the viUage where she and Nathan had lived. The novel ends as 
die forces her memory back through thp cycle of everything that has been. 
Thus we see each tragedy through the eyes of the young person who ex* 
perienccd it and later through the mature vision of the old woman who 
remembers it. Curiously enough, ihe resWt is ennobling and triumphant; " 
■ one wants to shout with Thornton Wilder's George Antrob^is ^TTie Skin of 
Ottrr<?#//iA*Thank God. Fm a human being!" i 

Comparative: The novel gives an intimate picture of Indian Ufe, the reverse of 
the. Brahminic Uves in Chatterjee's Krislmkanta's Will The behavior of 
characters is sometime* non sequitu^. and difficult for a Westerner to under- 
stand This curious quality, however, is part of what makes the novel pecu- 
harly Indian. ■ 

pe novel reminds one of Pearl Buck's. 77ie Good Earth, except that 
Markandaya avoids the happy ending. Nathan's personaUty and 'role are 
almost like that of Job, and Hunthf. the jealous woman, is by name and 
character from the Mahabharjfta. Rukmani's loss of her loved ones parallels 
^ the loss in Synge's Riden to the Sea. The struggle with famine may be cdm- 
pared with that in Manzoni's The Betrothed. 



Maupassant, Guy de. BEL-AMJ. 1 885. Novel. French. 

Author: Maupassant (1850-1893) finished military service and worked as a 
government clerk before deciding on t^e literary life. He became the friend of 
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Flaubert* Turgenev^ Daudet» and Zola; Before his ruin by overwork and 
debauchesy» be had written over thxe$ hundred masterfgl short stories and ^ 
^ Qovelsc He died insane. * - 

Work: Georges Duroy (^I^Ami is his nickname), a ypung and ambitious Paris 
journalist, successfully and successively exploits Mme de Marelle, Mme 
Forestier, Mme Walter, and Mile Suzanne to advance himself socially and 
economically. Through nianiage as well as liaison, l|e hopes to win a post in; 
the government. Glimpses q( pvery level of societ>[-;-George*s early days of 
poverty /in the banlieues of Paris, hts provincial background, music Iiall life, 
and upperclass cjrcles-make the novel a fascinating expose tf humanity at 
one time in its history -K)r any time. i 

Comparative: As one of the iKfst examples of naturalism, that litetary attitude 
which denied spiritual guidelines, and insisted that man was governed only by 
heredity, environment, and desires, this work has many parallels in current 
writing; in its material it is as modern as Beckett and Lawrence. 

§chulberg's Wliat Makes Sammy Run? and John Braine*$ Room at the Top 
show us how contemporary Maupassant^s novel iji, for in each the countejp^ 
of young Diiroy pulU himself up the social ladder, using the weakness and 
^ity and idleness of society for his footholds. Aspects of this character 
may also be found in Hermann in Pushkin*s "The Queen of Spades** and^^in 
Ra^tignac in Bajzac'siZe Pire Goriot For another look at the Europeain 
denu-momie, ^^ ComWs GigL ^ 



Maupassant, Guy de. BQULE-DE-SUIF. 1880. 'Story. French. 
Author: Sec Bet-Ami 

Work^ In this sardonic story a pretentious society is unable to Hnd virtue in 
the patriotic action of a prostitute. . 

Wi\en the Prussians occupy Rouen ^uriqg the Frapco^nissian War, a few 
of the inhabitants with business interests elsewhere secure passes to travel 
to Dieppe* Setting out in a coach on a bitter snowy day are M. and Mme 
Loiseau, wme merchants; M. Carre-Lamadon, cotton dealer; the Count and 
Countess de Breville; two nuns; Cornudet, a radical politician; and ^oule-de- 
suif C'Butterball^*)- Ti\e last, a wpll known prostitute, is ignored by the 
i^espectable citizens, all of whom, as Maupassant notes, have skeletons |n their 
closets, until she invites them to share her lunch basket. Some sprt of democ- 
racy is thus estdblislied and continues until the party readies Tdtes. 

In Tdte& the coach is^spected by a Prussian hus$ar who is taken with 
Boule-de^suif and refuses to allow the passengers to continue their journey 
unless* he Enjoys **Madame*s** favors. At fust the loyal French bourgeois and 
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aristocrats are outraged gt the affront; after a day or two of waiting, they are 
outraged that Boule-de-suif wiU riot comply and organize an attack to under- 
mine her dSternxinatioa. EventuaUy. for the good of the group, she gives in. 
Asthe trip resumes»-ihe ?gain exposed to the contempt of the cairiage-fuli 
orflypocrites. 

"B^ffie-dc-suif* was included in Us Soiries de Medm ( 1 880), a coUectton 
of stories by Zola arjd five authors who yere his disciples at the time. The 
volume became, if not the manifesto of naturalism, at least a superb example ^ 
Beyond this, Maupassant shares with Poe the honor of inventing and perfect- * 
mg the modem shbrt story aitd defining its theory": His output was so enor- 
mous and so consistently.good that it i& difficult to single out any one story 
as his best, buumany have granted that honor to "JBouk-dc-suif." . , - 

Comparative: The overwhelming hypocrisy portrayed in Maupassant Vworic 
W be compared to that of GonerU and Regan in Kins Lear. Tlie boxed-in 
situation of thet^iiVelers suggests comparison with Sartre's No Exffsmd J7ie 
Flies and with tamus's The Sirmiger.- The character of the honorable prosU- 
tute has been drawn by Sartre and Chikamatsu. and by many others. <f 



Kburiac. Fw?ojs. THERfeSE (THERfeSE DESQUEYNOUX). 1927. Novel' 
French. * - 

Author: Fran?ois Mauriac (IS8S-1970) was bom in "Bordeaux and had a 
strongly conservative Catholic backgrdund. His father died when Francois' 
was an infant, and he was raised by his devout nlother. He began writing 
early and decided to bifeome a professional author. To understand his work 
one must keep in mind the ardor of his religious feelings; indeed. Mauriac. 
wished to be remembered as a Catholic who wrote novels rather than a»« 
Catholic novelist. He was a member ^f the French Academy, and he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in 1952. " . 

Work: Thitise, a provincial girl, is the victim of an. arranged marriage to 
Bernard, a wealthy landowner, who iH coarse in his relations with her and who 
thinks only of land and reputation. Th^r^se feels oppres#d, and even after,- 
^e has a daughter, she spends her time reading, smoking, thinking, feeling 
imprisoned. She begins to hate her husband and her life, and she poisons him. 
Bernard survives, however, and Th^rSse" is sequestered at home. Finally she 
breaks away to live in Paris. Her husband remains, appearances preserved, to 
live his middle-class, landowner hfe. Th^r^se is a typical Mauriac heroine- 
sensitive, misunderstood, trapped; pitiful, revulsed by coarse masculine sex- 
who insists on trying to be herself. 
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Comparative: Zola*$ A&w. FhuhetVs AIadme^vary, Anatole Franpc's 
Thdii^ ire noveb, among,. many other stories, long anji shor^ wWch treat 
beteroscxua] relationship^ from the woman'&^int of view« 



aKrim^e, Ptosper. C0L0M6A. IS4 1. Novell^. Frcneh, 

' / ' . ' . ■ • ' ^ V ^ 

- Author: MeriiTi^e (1803-1870) studied for the law an^^ntcred literature by t 
writing a» series pf literary hoaxes. He produced only one full-length novel 
(Chronicle of the Reign of Omrles IX) and devoted himself to novellas and 
short stories, of whych Carrnen is best kno^yn because of its use in^'Bizet^S; 
opera. ^ ^ ^ 

Work: Orso delh Rebbia. a young off^c^r discliarged from the French*amiy, 
returns to his hometown in Corsica after absence of many years in the 
company of Coiaael an^ Miss Neville of Enghnd. He and Miss Neville fall in 
love. Orso is seized upon by his sister, Colomba, who paints vivid and preju- 
diced pictures qS tim slaying of their father years before by the treacherous 
Barricini family^/' Coloniba wants revenge, and Orso is filled with mixed 
feelings as his nc\^ continental ideas conflict with tfie hatreds engendered by 
an old vendetta. Pietranera, a sleepy little town, is dominated bytwo rival 
^castles'* that confront one another across the square like the houses of the 
Montagues and the Capulets. Violence is sufe^to erupt. > 

Since Orso is unwilling to seek revenge, Colomba^icks him into situations 
where he must declaiie himself, even at the risk of losing theipve of Miss 
Neville. Finally /the two Barricini brothers ambush Orso, andxiekills them 
. both in a gun fight as good as any in the American West, Coloipba is beside 
herself with joy. Orso is forced to take to the maauis under the protection of 
two benevolent' bandits until he is able to prC^e he acted inlsotf-defensei 
Once cleared, he and 'Miss Neville 'go on a honeymoon to Pisa. Cqlomba 
accompanies them and oae day meets the elder Barric|ni, who has become 
mad with grief over the deatns of his sons* Vengeful Colomba delivers one last 
taun|. to the pathetic pld man. . 

Next to Stendahl, Merimee possessed the cleanest, sharpest style in the 
new movement called realism, but he chose the romimtit: for his subject 
mattijr. In this tale of vendetta, M^rimde^s^tyte becomes a foil for his subtle 
irpny and wit. ^ 

Comparative: Lijce Colomba, Electra goads her brother Orestes irfto avenging 
their father's death (note the similanty of names-Drso and Orestes). Both 
Electra and Colomba are pos^sessed jMjpi'fred and are unscrupulous in forcing^ 
^ their brothers to kill See Sophocldwiferrra and Sartre's The Fiies^ The single' 
mindedriess of *Mbdea might also be used in this comparison of vengeful 
women. We>h!ive already mentioned a similarity to the feud in SRakespeare's 
Romeo and Juliet. An interesting note is the British cdlonel, a "Coloiiel 
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BHn?^>*; type found as a stereolype' in Evelyn W^ugh. P. "G. WodeJiome, 
Somerset Maughaip. and othersf Aadther interesting Mariro<Se stoiy of the 
Cofsican ntaquis and of primitive' vengeance is "Mateo Falcone." *^ 



mbiaa, Yukio. THE'PBIEST OF SHIGA TEI&PL^ AND HIS LOVE. 1954 

;5tory. Japanese. ^ • . ' " 

■ ' ■ . ' / • ^ . <■ . "•■ 

lat^. ^^•'^ ^'^^ *as in 1925 and' committed ritual suicide in 
•1970. He was a writer and a man of aition.-though his politics which glorified 
th? Emperor were never taken seriously. He tfaveled widply and is probably 
•the ..best known of Japanese writers. Because of his flamboyance he has 
sometimes overshadowed more- gifted Japanese writers; however, he must be 
wcluded m any serioU$ study of modem fiction or Japanese Uterature. ., 

■ « . i . ■ " ' • 

ffof&.- The story is.aboutlove and sacrifice; howeve^, it must be understood 
within its Buddhist context. The Priest, the main character in this stoiy. is 
approaching death. Hb has led a pure life and shouKi be permitted to enter 

. the reahii of the Pure Land upon^his death: "In his dreams he Uved nlghUy in 
the Pure Uqd, ^nd when he awoke he knew that to subsist in the present 
wtfrld was to be tied to- a sad and evanescent dream." A't the end of his life- 
so close to the Pure Land'^he e>tpejiences a magnetic attracUon for a lady of 
the courts a woman who Has always longed for » love th^it called for great 
sacrifice. Btefore his death, the Priest goes to tlie woman. He is- received by 
her. and she recognizes that he has n^ade the supreme saaifictf. No greater 

. love could be given than tcthms sacrificed the Pure Land. ^ ' 

Comparative: This conipelling storj^ plight be compared with other works on 
th9 theme »f love and sacrifice. See, for example, "Prelude to Gjoiy" by U 
. Wm Pe (a Burjnese story) in Literuiures of the Eastern World. For a compari- 
'.son with a Western work, consider Colette's short story "Rendezvous " For 
4 further exDloration of the Japanese »show story, see Modem Japanese 
Stories, An Anthology edited by Ivan Morris, and Contemporary Jawnese 
Literature, An- Antfplosy of, Fiction, Film and Other WrUing Since 1945 
edited by Howard Hibbett. . * 



Mistral, Gabriela. pseudonym df Liicila Codoy Alcaya^ SELECTE&POEMS 
OF GABRIELA MlSTRAL. Translated by L«mgston Hughes. Indiana 
University Press,- 1957. Poems. Chilean. , 

Author: Gabriela Mistral (18§9-1957), was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1945- 
for her poetry. The pseudonym ^ chose, forfear pf losii^ het teaching job'; , 
IS delved fro^n the -name of the ^changel Gabriel and from' the word for sea ' " 
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wind/t combination that seems to suit h6r emotionally charged verses. 
Dauj^ter of m elementary school master, she herself became in outstanding, 
creative teacher and was eventually given a post in the Chilean Department of 
Education. ; wi 

Mistral first attracted attention foir a series of poems published in 1914 
under the title of Sofletos de la Muerte and written in despondency over the 
suicide of her young lover, Rpmelio Ureta. v 

She served with aprogram of educational reform in Mexico and established 
many lasting friendships there. In the 1930s she became Chile's delegate to 
the League of Nations. She subsequently tiught at .Middlebury and Barnard 
Cblleges and represented her government in several diplomatic posts in South 
America and Europe and on the United Nations Subcommittee on the Status 
of Women» from which she resigned because she felt the committee was 
seeking special protection for wosiien rather than equality. 

Mistral never married. In 1953 she settled in the United States, where she 
lived at Roslyn Harbor, Loiig Islaifd, until her death. Her individual works 
Include Desolation (Desolacidnf \922i Tenderness (Ternura) 1924; Feeluig 
(TalaJ mB;^d Wine Press (LagarJ 19S4, \. 

* « ■> 

Work: Selected Poems of Gabriela Ms/ra/ contains seventy-four of the^^u* 
thor's best known works. Though her range is limited to nature poems, holy 
hymns, lullaby s, love songs, naive lyrics and games for children, and poems 
about the basic needs of human life, there is greit warmth and intensity. 
Often she writes of maternal yearnings, as in "Poeiii of tht Son** or "Chil- 
dren's llair.** V • . * 

. No poet has surpassed Mistral in. writing of the trials and loves of mother 
hood, indeed womanhood^i and her celebration of femaleness is especially 
fresh and timely today. Ironically, she was to be a mother to .all children^ 
yet never to one of her own. 

Because of the loss of her beloved, death ts frequently a th^me of Mistral, 
and it is usually interwoven with religion and hope. For example, in "Prayer" 
slie pleads that her lover, a sinner bccau^ he was a suicide, receive the grace 
of God and be admitted to His^prcsence.^ * ^ / . 

MistraPs poenris are generally compact, highly polished, forceful They 
work weir in English] espcciallyiin the gifted translations of Langston Hughes. 

'Comparative: MistraPs warks sllpw the influence of the Bible, Tagore, the 
Mexican writer Amado Nervoland Rubdn Darfo. Certain poems,, those 
concerned with motherhood, tlie woman's role, and children, compare and 
contrast well with poems1)y Sylvia rtath. ^ 



Moli^re, pseudonym of Jean Baptiste Poquelin. TARTUFFE. 1664. Drama. 
French* " *• v 

Author: Moliire (1622-1 673), T?orn the sort of upffolsterer to the King of / 
France, received a fine cbssical education but entered the stage as soon ashsi^ 



, turned twentyone. For twelve years he Jed his troupe through touthem 
France, playmg in inns ind courtyards and developing the techniques he wiw 
later to use to great advantage. Returning to P^is in 1 658, he presented one 
VE u «^ succcssfuUy that he was granted his own theater jjy Louis 

XI. Mohere died of tuberculosis, courageously braving his iBness to play the 
lead in his last comedy, ironicaJly , Tiie Inutghuiry InvqM. 

^Work: Tartuffe, a-religious hypoaite. uses the pretext of zealous Christianity 
to work his way into ih(i good graces of Orgon and his mother. Madame 
FerncUe, both of whora are gullible and anxious to appear religious. The 
members of Opgon's household recognize the hypocrisy, but Orgon's blind- 
ness is sucfi that he wiU not listen to- reason. Indeed, he makes over his 
prop«tiy to Tartuffe. who then threatens the famUy with expulsion. Elmire ^ 
Orgon s wife, contrives to reveal Taituffe's real nature to her husband, but 
It js too late. Tartuffe has the ^leed and can now "sKow his true colors. In a 
deus ex mchim conclusion, the all.knowingfCjng. through his Gentlemen of 
tne ouard. msprisons Tartuffe and restores the property to the family. 

The five-act drama 'njal^es clear 'both the tendency to place appearances 
above genuine qualities and the nature of true Christianity. The play was 
apparently written as an answer to (or attack on) Moliire's enemies, of whom 
he had many, for he had rigorously attacked the hypocrisies of Uie upper 
classes. The play was banned, .rewritten, and banned again. His enemies 
however, could hardly denounce the final' version without denouncing the 
king himself. This drama, then, played a central part in MoIi6re's struggle for 
personal acceptance a«.weU as for the acceptance of a socially honest and 
significant cpmcdy. ' 

■ Comparative: Other plays of Moli^re '(Vis Misanthrope, The Ridiculous 
Fr^aeuses. Tfic Bourgeois qentletmn. and Don Juan} satirize the hypocrisieT 

» and pretensions of his time and are a perennial part of the* human scene 
Voltaire s Candide, a century later, offers a different" but equaUy effective 
satire on our_ tendency to believe wjiat we want .to believe. Robert Frost's 
Vie Mask of Reason and Archibald MacLeish's J.B. offer fine comparisons 
with the religious theme. Sinclair lewis's Babbit and Elmer Gantry are novels 
with excellent studies of shallowness, hypocrisy, and religiosity. 



Moli^re. pseudonym of Jean-Baptiste Pofiuelin. DON JUAN. 1665. Drama 
f'rench. 

Author. Scs Tartuffe. , , ' 

Work: TlVis prose tragedy in ftve acts is base'd on the old legends of Don Juan 
Tenorio. the compulsive loverW thinks his heart belongs to all womankind 
Don Juan, ficcirig from DoHa Elvira, whom he has lured frorfi a convent 
with the promise of marriage but of whom he has now tired, returns witH his 
servant Sganarelle to the town where six months^ore he had killed the 
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Copimandar. He is after new prey, intending to ^duce a yoiing bride as she 
leaves witli her husband on their wedding trip. The affair, however, turns out 
disastrously, and Sganarelle aii* Don Juan are thrown into the river. They are 
rescued by a peasant, Peter, and Don Jiian immediately begins making love to 
Pexer*s intended, Charlotte. Elvira appears and,begs anew for Juan's affecj^ion. 
Gasman, her servant, also pleads, and Elvira's brother appears to beg Juan to 
reform. Don Juan laughs^ at all of thcp^, even refusing to listen to the warnings 
of the devoted Sganaielle. The family .of the murdered Commander enters, 
intent on exacting vengeance. In a brazen mood Don Juan visits the tomb of 
the Cojnmander and invites the memorial statye to come to dinner with him. 
The statue does and in return invites Don Juan to sup with him. In the last 
scene, Don Juan ftilfills his agreement and meets the Commander's statue, 
which seizes the rake's hand and drags him down to hell as the earth opens in 
flames. Sganarelle is left lamenting his back wages. 

The^drama is episodic with swift action and classically direct conversa* 
tional explanations and justifications. Character changes, such as that of 
Dofia Elvira (IV,ii)/are not convincing because of the; rapid and episodic 
quality of the stage narration. ^• 

Comparative: Don Juan\ long literary history provides many comparisons: 
a play by Tirso de Molina, 1632; Mozart's opera Giovanni: Pushkin's 
The Stone Guest: Byron*s Don Juan; George Bernard Shaw's Afow and Super- 
man: and others. 

In one excellent passage from Molidre, Charlotte speaks rustically to Peter 
■ but refines her speech when talking to Don Juan, thus illustrating the eternal 
adaptability of womankind which Shaw noted in Man and Superman and 
Chekhov noted in **The Darling," and which, interestingly enough, some 
critics see as the cause of Don Juan's compulsive chase. Sganarelle,. like 
Figaro, merits study: fearful, speaking for the conscience of humanity and 
yet strangely captive to adventure, monej^gpd perverted loyalty to the Don. 
A modern descendant of Moliire is CourteUne (1858-1929) with his world of 
farce and satire peopled by civil servants, officers, and conciergfis. Moli^re's 
two young lovers find a counterpart in Moratiri's The Maiden's Consent/.. 




Moli^, pseudonym of Jean^Baptiste Poquelin. THE PHYSICIAN IN SPITE 
OF HIMSELF (LE M£D1CIN MALGRE LUI). 1666.^cama. French/ 

•% . 

Author: ScQ Tartuffe^^ * ' 

^Vorfc: In this three-ac% farce, a drunken woodcutter accidentally ttrrns doctor 
and effects a ridiculou&cure that aids a pair of distressed lovers. ' 

To revenge herself on her husband, the woodcutter Sganarelle, Martine 
tells two strangers thaLhe is a physician but will admit it only after being 
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^tfSln^f/'"^^'/' Sganarelle. havmg convinted Win that he is .a 
physician, to cm Lucwdc who wants to marry Uandre and has feigned 
lo^ng her vo,ce to prevent a distasteful arranged- marriage. Sganarellf in. 

S^fl^";^'' ^'"^ ^'^"^^^ «^ ^ apotheca^r. and overs 

plan to flee Sganaxelle is exposed and threatened with hanSig^ut all ends 

„ Moli^re utilizes here every trick of his trade-imposture, double take 

i;^'t"'r;^rr'''"J;^^'.'^"^''^'^ pompous-Lt ^a'aagefnon^^^^^^ 
le^ to create believable characters. Moliire ranks among the four or five 
greatest comic^nters for his light comedies such as this one and for the 
tragicomedies Tariuffe and The Misanthrope. ^ 

Comparflf/,.e; The lusty humor of this play maybe matched in English " 

Ztr of ^^^"^J ^F?'' °^ BeaumarchaisS 

^Za I i ' '""^ ^^^^"^^^ ^•^^^'^^ "'^^ exceUent-companion 
siud.es. For a current revival of farce, see Courteline's plays. • 



Afoli^e pseudoKym of Jean-Baptiste Poquelin. THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES 
(LtCOLE DES FEVI.V1ES). 1 662 Drama. French. , 

Author: ScQTanuff^, ■• -, . 

fj/c?^*; This Italianate comedy in five acts concerns aa old man who attempts 
to rear and educate the perfect Vfife ariji. loses hef 'to the inevitable young 
man. Jhe play has a neoclassical quality l^Uh-Httre stage action;, the absence 
of action however, shows off to great advantage the wit of tlie speeches 

Arno phe. a pretentious bourgeois, has changed his name to Monsieur 
Delafield and has had himself appointed guardian to Agnds. He^'has placed 
her m a convent school where she has been reared for thirteen years in 
touching .nnocence. When she is of age, he intends to marry her. and because 
she ,s Ignorant of the world* ways he hopes not to suffer the fear of cuckold- 
ry, which, nevertheless, he delights in observing in othere. However. Horace 
a young man recently arrived in Paris, has fallen in love with Agnfis Horace 
fail? to recognize Arnolphe by his ostentatious new name (the one used by 
Agn^s in referring to him) and innocegtly betrays flie budding love affair to 
Arnolphe. W.th the aid of his two servants. Arnolphe sets out to circumvent 
this ove affair and lays plan to marry Agnds immediately. 

r. J 1 "'^ f '"'^'^ ^"'^ *° ^°Sether. A midnight scene 

reveals a Jadder-and-balcony incident and the beating of Horace. Agn^s runs 
downstairs to commiserate with Horace and is delivered by him to the care of 
his friend. Arnolijih?-since Horace is still unaware of the, double identity of 
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1 Arnolphe-Delaficld. Just when thingiJkjok their worst for tlie lovers, a deu^ 
ex^ machim arrives: HcJTrace*s father^ Oroote, has arranged for Horace to marry 
the daughter of the wealthy Seigneur Enrique, and luckily that dai/ghter , 
turns but to be Agn^s, who had been placed in the care of the woman from 
,^ whom Arnolphe took her in guardianship. Amolphe must acquiesa. And his 
^ friiend. the cynical ind worldly-wise Chrysalde, offers him this advice :.**Since 
you're so terrified of cuckoldry, the wisest policy is not to marry.** k 

Tl)is*dcUghtful comedy of young love comments on what marriage ought 
and ought not to be;^ and it contains every stock situation at drama*s com- 
mand: the m]dnight elopement attempt, the double identity, the concealment 
of Horatce in Agniis's wardrobe right^ under Artiolphe*s eyes, and so on. If is a 
brilliant expose of the artificialities of seventeenth-century society (and ours) 
and a statenieht of how l9ve cone 




Comparatiyey Many of the clasApliem^ts of comedy and character found 
'here are also to be found in^eaumarchais's 77ie Rirber of Seville and Alar- 
con's ^e Viree<:ornered Hat In Beaumarchais, note the similarity of Figaro 
to Arnolphe's cleve£ and mercenary servants. Situational comparisons piay be 
found in Sheridan*s 77ztf School Jor Scandal, in Goldsmith's She Stoops to 
Conquer, and in the plays of Wilde-and Coward. MoratiVs The Maiden's 
Consent also relied on: similar stock situations. 



Montaigner Michel .Eyquern de, ESSAYS (ESSAlS). 1580. Essays. French. 

Author: Montaigne (1533-1592)* was the son of a mercliant-mayor of Bor- 
deaux. As a child be was taught Utin before French, but he benefited little 
from his college education. He became a magistrate of the parliament of 
Bordeaux, but after the death of his father in 1568 Montaigne retired to the 
round, booklined tower of fiis chateau to write and to assume the responsi- 
biUties of a dutiful country squire. The essays, begun in 1572 are the result 
of y^ars of quiet thinking and much revision. ^ 

- Work: The essays, of which more than a hundred editions have been pub- 
lished, offeyr a thorough and impartial look at society, the world, and religion 
by a man whose motto was "What do I know?** and who proved that he knew 
a great deal' and had intolerance only for the narrow view. 

**0f Cannlbpls" is typical. Here Montaigne chats about the aborigines of 
the New World (South Ai^erica), setting their custotps, which strike us as odd 
and'horribtle, against European mslnners, which in this sudden confrontation 

/ horHfy us more than those of ths savages. In "Of Custom/* he demonstrates 
how slyly the habits and manners of our peers peevent us from observing 
the truth-a wonderful lesson for our time, afflicted as it is by the mass media 
and by insidiouis advertising. - 

Montaigne was a Renaissance man, curious to know all things and desirous 
not for power or riches-a common enough Renaissarice attitude-but to 
realiie \^athin"himself some of the capabilities of man. It is fascinating to 
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discover how thii modest Ubcral. 'thinking out iQud" as It were, managed to 
arrive *t tije heart of problems. Montaigne insisted on the relaUvity of reason 
and he was av^pajpr intluence on Pascal, Vohaire, and Emerson. 

Compilative: Bacoh's essays cover many of the ^me topics, but his prose'is 
pruned disciplined, and cold compared to that of Montaigne, which is 
personal, easy, and often whimsical. Bacon's stateh^ents tend to be rigid but 
Montaigne s allow or even suggest a contrary opinion. Bacon exaniines 
every thmg as a scientific principle; Montaigne looks at eacJi subject in a 
context of constant change. 



_^foravia, Alberto..pseudo«ym of ^beito Pindh^rle. TYiO ADOLESCENTS 
(^m^{ of U DISUBBIDlfeNZA and ACX)STiNO): I^^^^^ 



juthor: A]berto\loravia (1907- ). a sophisticated novelist much read iA 
Italy, has attatned^temational fame as well: His satirical pen, more often 
than not. is directed against the complacent middle class. He is a prolific' 
author, having written novels, short stories, film criticism; film scripts 
articles, and 5)refaces. . His work as a special correspondent for a number of 
newspapers has necessitated travel, and he has become famUiar with the 
mores and values oP many countries. Every successful novelist invests his 
novels With psychological insights, and Moravia, perhaps, more so than most 
ile IS especially noted for, his mastery of form and the creation of memorable 
characters. Among his books are Woman of Rome, Tlte Conformist, and 
. Conjugal Love. 

Work: Two -adolescents. Agostino and Luca. are the subjects' of the two 
novelettes which iogether make up this work. The" stories are unrelated to 
each other except that each deals with the rites of maturation. Agbstino 
knows nothing about sex and is overly-devoted to his young.'widowed, and 
beautiful mother, who begins a flirtation (or is it mpre?) with » young'man 
she meets. The highly sensitive Agostinp is driven to associate with a gang of 
young toughs, who initiate him into their sordid world. 

Luca, wlio is even more shy and sensitive than Agostino^ is also beset by 
the problems of growing up. His first love affair, a pathetic experience, causes 
lum to retreat into a wasting illness. He is finally s^ved by a compassionate 
nurse, who gives him more than medical care. " 

Comparative: Any book about boys bridging the gap between boyhood and 
manhood * will have parallels with Two Adolescents. Salinger's Gitcher in 
the Rye is such a book, and Goethe's T^ie Sorrows of Youhg Werther and 
Romain's Jean-Omstophe are others. Thomas Mann's Tottio Kroger is quite a . 
different jftory, though it too deals with the transition from childhood to 
manhood. 
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Munsaki, Shikibit. THE^L&^DF CENJl (GENJj MONOCATARI). ca. 

>0(JO NoveUfapanese; 



Autltor: Murasaki, he/ real name h unknown, was born around 97S and died 
aroui^ 1026. Thc^briquet /*Murasaki Shikibu^-which can be translated 
**Lady Purplc"-H:bmcs from the name of a character in her novel as well as 
from an pffice held by her father. Her father is said to have been.a classical 
Chinese scholar, and she came fron) a branch of the great Fujiwara family, 
which ruled Japan in the name of successive empertfrs throu^ most of thj? 
Heian Period. Murasaki herself served at.court, where fiction and tales were * 
ivimportant in the lives of ^e court ladies--"to overcoipe boredom" as^lura- 
saki put it. ^ • • • 

In addition to Jlte Tale of Genji.^c wrote a diary^ which has been ariti- 
cized severely by Japanese specialists for the inaccuracy of its twnslation but 
is nevertheless interesting reading. {Diaries of Court Ladies of (M Japan^ 
translated by Annie Shepley Omori and Kochi Doi.) At tlte tihie of his death 
in 1976, Ivan Mprris, on^ of the finest trai^lators of Japanese literature, 
was in the process of retranslating Murasaki*s diary. 

^uttsaki was married, but her husband died after t\yo years; there was one 
child, a daughter? who became a poetess. , 

Work: T/te Tale ofGJjtu^a long novel-^perhaps the world's first riovel-and 
it has often been co Jjjp^ to the unrolling of a Japanese scroll. While Prince 
Cenji is the main character, the novel provides an avenue fora meeting with 
the extr;^urdlnary mind and feelings of Murasaki, She has recorded Gfenji's 
amorous affairs and. gives a view of life at the court where women were very 
important. There was a tension in court Hfe-a tension between the riien and 
the many ladies in waiting.there were mild flirtatiorS and permanent (ov near 
pcnnancnt) alliances^ all coflducted with regard for the intricate etiquette of 
the court in an atmosphere of poetry, my $ic,^jccumons, da nce, and above all 
religion. The belief in the impermanencroT^^SSSSful things pervades. 
Thus the novel is ^ accurate portrayal of the aesthetic and emotional life of 
the court of HeianJapan, It is a novel in which the characters are sensitive to 
the innate sadness- of things, their brevity, the impossibililfy of love meaning 
everything in life. The characters are treated sympathetically, indeed em- 
pathetically. (For an elaboration of the Japanese concept of empathy, wow 
no aware, an important concept in understanding this novel, see A//^«?rv^^ 
Art Theories in Japi^n by Makota Ueda, The Press of Western Reserve Univer* 
sity, Cleveland 1967.) ^ 

In Murasaki's view a novel does not simply consist of the author^s, telling a 
story about the adventures of some other, person. On the contrary, the 
stQryteller*s experience of life, whether for good or ill, and not only events 
experienced but even those only witnessed or been told of , moves the story- 
teller to an emotion so passionate that it can no longer be kept shut up in 
the heart. 
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When reading this novel, the reader wUl want to keep in-mind the Buddhist 
^ twiief that attachment brings pain, that there is a special poignancy in happy 

times because of the knowledge that aU is evanescent. And indeed it is with a 
^ sense of poignancy that one reads this novel, for one would like to remain 

forevefin the company of Cenji, the Shining Prince. 

Comparative: While many critics have compared The Tale of Genji with 
Remembrance of Thitjgs Past.hy Proust, the aesthetic sensibUity might better 
be compared with The lost Lady by Wiila Gather and Tlie Earthfy Paradise 
and Break of Day by Colette. As writfers, these three women have much in 
cpmjnon: the delight in beauty, the pursuit^of the aesthetic in writing style 
and in life, and the knowledge of the poignancy of partings. 

An interesting comparison can be made with Vie S^tmd of the Mountain 
by Yasunari Kawabata. For a contrast in Japanese sensibilities compare The 
Tale of Genji with fiction of the. Genroku Period (1688-1703). See, for 
examp!e;'77jff Floating World in Japanese Fiction by Howard Hibbett. For a 
study of Heian aesthetics, see The World of the Shining Prince: Court Life 
in Ancient Japan by UmMoiTis. . , ' ^ 

The influence of Murasaki on Japanese conteffiporajy^erature can be 
seen in The Bridge of Dreams, a novella by JunwhiW^izaki in The World 
of Japanese Fiction edited by Yoshinqbu Hjticutapi and Arthur 0. Lewis. 
While there is no t^pmpetent translatfon of tt5e Cjiftese classic The Dream of 
the Red Chamber by Ts'ao Chan to include in thii guide as a separate entry, 
the work nevertheless, makes an interesting cqinparlson with The Tale of 
Genji, especially the distinctibns between the/writing styles of China and 
Japan, and between Chinese and Japanese aeatl^tic sensibilities. 

Najjai, Kafu, pseudonym of Nagalgokkhi/^^ SUMIDA (SUMIDA- 
• CAWAX1909. Novella. Japanese. 7 

Author: Kafu Nagai was born in Toky.of'on December 3, 1879, the unluckiest 
day in the whole Chinese cycle of sixjy days according to the Chinese alma", 
nac. His district was on' the outskirts bf the city and he witnessed during Ws 
lifetime the growth of urbaI^sprawl,^making his district neither country nor 
city. Like many writers of the Meiji efa, he read French novels and other 
Western works; yet, his work is deeply rooted in traditional Japanese'art, 
Kabuki theater, classical dancing and music, and the popular art of the 
traditional storyteller. After trips to America and France he wrote Tales of 
America and Tales of France and translated some of the French poets. He 
died in 1959. 

^ Kafu the Scribbler^ Pie Life and Writings of Nagdi Kafu by Edward 
Seidensticker,, contains a critical study of Kafu ^nd translations of several 
works including 77ie/?/ver5Mm«/flL ^ 
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Itb/**; r/ie /JiVer Sunuda reflectsjfilr'Jupanese sensibility ,m its re;straincd use 
of language to suggest uther \hjm^o detail-not to fill the'cup but to let the ^ , 
. reader '*empty'' tlie cup or aH^ the*details- The tale is about Chokidu*S * 
childhood and growth in Jfmili where beauty and life are fleeting-^tlie . 
Buddhist concept that is the theme of so much Japanese literature. The story . 
documents Chokichi's discover of the evanescent nature of life: 

I^was clear to Chokrshi, as he though^ of winter this year and last 
year, last year and the year before, as he went back through the 
years— it was clear to him how much happiness a person loses as 
he grows up* In the days before he started to go to school, he had 
been able to sleep as long as he wanted on cold momings-and 
the cold had not bothered hipi as it did no\y. On days^when there 
was rain and % cold wind, he had in fact particularly enjoyed^ ^ \ 
going out to play. How different' it was no,w^how hard to tramp 
through the frost on Imado Bridge* early in the morning, and in 
the afternoon to hear the cold wind in the old trees of the Matclu 
grove, and to see the evening light so early! And what new trials 
^ would each coming* year bring to him? Never quite so vividly as 
this December had Chekichi known the sorrow of the passing 
days.- 

The novella is ias much to be appreciated for Its style as for its story. In 
technique, a few sharp details often create a character, much as a few strokes 
of the Japanese painter^s brush create a misty, elegiac scene. Ixnpressioni?- 
tically, it is as if there were a fog, and one sees the characters and scenes 
through this mistiness. ^ • 

Comparative: For fine detail in wriiing-and sensuousness of style, this novella 
may be compared with The Break of Diiy by Colette, The theme of the transi- 
tory ftaiurc of reality is found in much of Japanese literature, and this work 
rtiight be read with Murasaki's 77je Tale of Genji apd selections from The 
Penguin Book of Japanese Verse edited and translated by Geoffrey Bownas* 
The. character of Cliokichi may bexompared with that of other adolescents, 
for example, in You|jigh|l|*Kang'S 77ie Grass Roof and Mirok Li's The falu 
Flow. \ ? ^ " 



Natsume.Soseki, j)seudonyin of Kinnosuke Natsiime. BOTCHAN. Translated 
by Umeji Sasaki. C. E vTuttle, 1977. 1906. Novel. Jap^ese. 

Author: Soseki Natsurae wajs born in Tokyo m He graduated from 
Tokyo University, became an English teacher in Japan, and went on to study 
for three years in London. He returned to succeed Lafcadio Hearn as Lecturer 
in English Literature at Tokyo University and began his writing career' with 
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^/c/wtt -Among his bitjer known works ar* I Am a at. Vie Vme-Comered 
mm, Mon ("The Gate"), The Wayfarer, Sanchivo, and Kokoro. He was a 
student of Zen Buddhism and Chinese classics ai weU as English litetature 
liis. work IS noted for its fine psychological analysis of human actions, and his 
• wiy humor depends largely On Japanese rituals and manners. He died in 1916 
. navuig established for himself a permanent place in Japanese literature,- 

Work: Botckan is Soseki's most popular novel among young people, and 
students m America wUl prove no exception. As the translator. Umeii Sasaki 
observes in his forwards -The hero . . . unites in himself contradictory traits 
of character: he is rash, driving, hasty, he is ife a locomotive puffing and 
pullmg; yet h^ is honest, simple aiid frank. He never says or does what he 
dbes not mean He never flatters, he is Ves' or 'no'. There is-no halfway in 

^fum. Young folks caiinot read the book without loving him." 

/ This novel offers a marvelous contrast to the-poetic qualities of fragility 
and fleetmg beauty we often associate with Japane^ -fiterature. Instead. 
Botchan ts of human fle^ij, a person we love, a maA we laugh at and with 
In addition, he embodies in mahy ways the new ideals ofa\nevv Japan which 

. agam according to Umeji Sasaki, must "with her honest, simple, frank demo- 
cratjc ways . . . come to speak and act in world terms." In this respect, Soseki 
was prophetic, for Botchan was originally published in 1906. 

Comparative: ThU is a novel of manners and might be read with other novels 
ot manners. Botdtun shares some characteristics with Monkey, the Chinese 
novel attributed to Wu Ch'eng^n, and it may also be compared with films 
directed by Kon Ichikawa: Mr. Pu (Pu-san}, ^ film based on Taizo Yokoyama's 
popular comic strip that foUows the fcj||^s of a good-hearted'school teacher 
while portraying the poverty. exhaustioH^nd apprehension of the immediate 
post-World War. II era; and A Billionaire (Okuman Choja), a dark comedy 
about the postwar struggles of the "little man." here a helpless/employee in 
an income tax office who is forever getting into trouble becadse of his hon- 
esty. Soseki Natsume's famous novel I Am a Cat^ is also' available on film For 
information about the availability and sources of films write to the Japan 
Society, 333 East 47th Street. New York City' 



Neruda. Piiblo, pseudonym of Ricardb Eiiezer Neftalf Reyes y Basoalto 
SELECTED POEMS. Edited by Nathaniel Tarn. 1970. Poetry. Chilean! 

Author: Pablo r*;ruda (1904-1973) was awarded the Nobel Pri^e for litera- 
ture in 1971. Bom in Parral. Chilerson of a- railroad worker, Neiuda attended 
schools at Temuco and the Instituto Pedag6gico in &yitiago during the 
twenties. He was a.>student of the poet Gabriela Mjsti^. herself a Nobel 
wmncr. Neruda idcatified himself: with .the Com;nunist cause and became a 
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member of thp Central Committee of theXhilean party: He served in several ^ 
Ifolitical capacities* and his politics greatly influenced: the direction of his 
poetry. He was a Chilean Consul in Bumta, Ctfylon. aod Java during the late 
twenties aiid early thirties and later at Buenos Aires*. Thailand, Cambodia'r 
Annam, and Madrid » He served the embassy in Mexico'; City from 1939 to 
1941. Returning to Chile he was elected to serve as aCosnmunist senator^ 
whereupon he charged President Gonzil^z^.Videla with selling out to the 
United States* He lost tiie court case, traveled on to Italy, France, andi Red 
China, and finally returned to Chile in ISISl He was awarded the Stalin 
Peace Priif in 1953 and tl^ie National Prize oCulterature, theliighest literary 
award in Chile* From 1971 until 1973 he served as Ambassador to Paris: 
He died^In Chile only twelve days after the overthrow of the'govemment in 
September^ 1973. , * " 

Neruda's output has been prodigious, and he has greatly influenced mod- 
ern Latin American writing'. His best known w6rks in America are Selected' 
^Poems: A Biliftgud Edition, 1970, editedfby Nathaniel Tarn; Twenty Poem 
of Pablo IVeruda, translated by James Wright and Robert Bly;and The Heights 
ofMacchU Picchu, translated by Nathaniel Tarn, 1 967, 

Neruda himself has served as a transhtor^ndering Romeo and Juliet into " 
iiis native languagein 1964. • ^, «a§^ 

** •« 

Work: Tam*s Selected Poems i:on tains selections from fourteen of Neruda's 
works. Not only has he been called the greatest of %11 Latin American poets, 
but hb has also been labeled the Whitman of Latii^ America, Actually, because 
^t>f his vast production, Neruda appears to be many poets fashioned into one. 
In "Body of a Wom^n" from Veinte poemas de Ampr (1^4), he.writes of 
sensual desire. In the representative poems from Residencia en la tierra, I 
(1933), his direction changes ^s he offers lis Jiis* personal despair. Still, he . 
affirms an elemental harmony between man and nature. In '*Love, America 
(1400V ifrom Canto General 0950)/ he shpws a close identifica^on with 
Walt Whitman':- . • • , 

Before wig and frockcoat 
^ where the rivers, the arterial rivers, 
the Cordilleras" on wliose scraped escarpments ' * * \ 
• the condor or the snew seemed immobile. • . • 4^ 

In "The Names'* from Una casa eh la arena (1966), he lists, those writers who 
have influenced him no*^ only as examples but also as companions. Neruda 
■concludes: * - . 

^ Why did they leave so so'on? Their names will not - ^ 

slip down from the rafters4 Each one of them was 
a victory . Together they wcfe my sum of light. 
Now: a short anthology of my sorrows. 



^Because Neruda* attempts to show us the complete and' universal man, 
anything to him is a fit subject for a poem. As one critic rematlc&d, **What 




—y.,^ ...... ^ ... .^^..jw.. •'W'. mm ^J*^^ 

T^casso is to painting, Neruda is to poetry 
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^T'r!!'^'' ^^"^^ influences of Walt Whitman and Rvb6a 

Dario. Their guidance is particularly obviou$ in the earlier poe^ but eSS 



^ • E^rT^f t; YEARS OP VlfeTNAMESE Pa 

KuZf' If ^ ^ ^S^'^ ^'^^ Burton Raffel and W S 

. Merwm. Alfred A, Knopf. 1975. Poems, Vietnamese. - 

• fJinn^in?* ^'^^ ^."""^""^ P^**"' ^ this coUection were selected from 
evf/n^/elhurfhlfH^ yet they reflect a distinctive culluT. 

even as.that culture has absorbed strains from China and Ffance^even as that 
culture has been irredeemably modified in the twentieth centU^ by the hJ 
pact of the Communists and the Americans. ^ ^ 

The selections share themes with poems froml^pai and China- the 
influence of Buddhism and Confucianism, war and separattoj wlebis of 
nature, and reflections on birth, age and death. The oh^e foSc 

poets teak m such multiple voices that the anthologj cannot beXS 

STho V-r""^ 'T'' ^ P^^*"^ direcfanTacce^binlfe 
for the Vtetnamese has seldom held long periods of tranquUity and the 

~ - specialVte^ist^^lX 

traUted and aimotated by Huynh Sa4 Thong. This lo^^ar^th^? J^^^^^ 
the^pc^t-statesman Nguyen^u is a story of roLnce Jd S^KotSX 
^t rT' ^^^^^tions about the quality of the tranS 
Selections from Nguyen's A Thousand Years of Vietmmese Po^^t 

when that study is based on a thematic approach/ love, war sepLton 
religion, nature, death. Selections, of course. L als^ uSefiTiie Sy of 
East Asian poetry and literature. For those comparis3hs see sekcSon in tlUs 
work under Chma, Japan, pnd Korea. - ' ^"wi:»muus 

Another work with which this anthology^might be compared are LiPa^ 
InUu.'T"'' ^l^cted'and translated with an imroduction and no^s^ 
Arthur Cooper (See. in particular. "Ballad of the Army Waggons " a \2 

S^'s'wiTi^ aLTT' "i;V'^ Snt foH' 

^^i^ ^ , ^ ^ ^^""^^^ ^ The-^^time Correspondence of 
Isoko andjduro Hatano translated by Margaret Shenfield; L7Zte% 
Chmese poems from the Sixth Century BX. to the Seventeenth CmZ A D 
edited and translated by John Scott; PpemsJrom Kor^7Amtor^' 
Anthology compiled and translated by Peter H Lee . "^^ortcal^ 
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PiIaciaValde$,Anaaa^ ; ■ 

Author: Palacio VafSStt8S3-193a), contenip^rary of Val^ra, Perez Gladds, 
3nd Unaxnuno^ reacted against tlie naturalist^ trend of his^times, especially 
the groseros excesos of French naturalists like Zola, The characters and^ 
S5P4iery of this yiovel are based on hiaryouthful vacations on the Spanish coasr 
As seems so often to be true of European literary men, Vald^s was a lawyer ' 
who turned to writing. 

Work: Jo«S, a prosperous- fisherman from RodillAo tlieibastarU son of 
Sefipra Tereaa, loves Elisa, daughter of Sefiora Isabel, who manages the village * 
store and rules the town with her harsh ecdfcomics and her harsher tongue. 
When ios6 asks Seftora Isabel for Elis^^ hand; the storekeeper is unwilling to 
n^ake the matchTlhe business she manages is really the inheritance of Elisa, 
and the shrewish old woman does not want to give it up. ^fiora Isabel and 
Sefiora Teresa have several terrible baJtles (reminiscent or the hairpuUing 
women in Zola's Z.Vlssc?mmoir). Their wedding postponed, Jos5 and Elisa 
grow more and more unhappy. * ^ / 

Sefiora Isibel tricks the village idiot into cutting the cabl4 of Jos^!s fishing 
boat on a ^tonny night. This stroke of bad luck and a long winter of poor 
fishing bankrupt Jos^, and Sefiora Isabel fwds assujpd that she has made the 
marriage impossible. The lovers, though separated, meet at night. Finally, 
''acting as a deus ex nmchina, the old, poverw-stricken lord of the village, 
last of his race,.Sefior de Meira, sells his familjj homfc and gives Jos6 the pro.- 
ceedsjto finance a new boat. This beneficent aristocrat alsPo contrives t6 st6al 
Elisa legally away from her mother's guardiariOTip* and to establish a separate 
residence so that the pair may marry. Happy^ last, the lovers are saddened 
when the body of the starved Seizor de M^is discovered.but they set their 
wedding date. . / " • « 

Comparative: Q\hcr works offering sketWs of a fishermaii's lift are Verga's 
The house by tke. Medlar Tree, Synge's Kw/ers to the Sea, Mishima's Vie 
Sound Qf Waves, Pierre Loti*s Iceland Fisherman, Melville's^^ofr;^ Dick, 
and Hemingway's 77?^ Old Man and the Sea. The sacristan's wife who places 
a curse on Jos&, in Palacio Vald^s^ novel is a stock figure in Sjftnish lit^ca- 
ture ; see Fernando de Rojas'^ C^leslina. 1 



Pistemak, Boris. DOCTQIt ZHIYAGO (DOKTOR ZHIVAGO). 1957. Novel 
Russian. r\ 

Author: Pasternak (1890-1960) was Uorn in Moscow, the son of a distin- 
guished painter and a concert pianist. ^)espite an early passion for music, 
hi studied phitosophy and was graduated from Mosc6w, University. After his 
first volume^ poetry was publish in 1914, he became associated with 
various cxperimcnral and symbolist writers, including Blok and MayakovsKy; 
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m/n? ITt^ ^ ""''^ ^^^2 P'^^ Revolutionary move- 

' nwnt but Pjsternak came iacfeasingly under attack for not conforming to 

Snt r ''' i^""^"^- ^^^^ caa«d .publislung. devoting hinfs^f 
fAl T^'J T'''?iiT ''^ ^"S^^ and German aterature. From 
.f!7i. ' ''"^'^ ^^^^ attack for his ideology 

^fn^^y^ publishing, but during this.peripd lie began serious work on 

Mt^lv ^^"T- ^"^"''^ ^ U"'"^"- it >^a^ Published in 

to icTine it ^^^""^ ^^""^^^ theisfobel Prize in 1958 but was forced 

, Wotk:^ Pasternak's claim tlut his art is a record of the displacement of reality 

inT''^" f^l'u '1^"^ '*''"ee mixture of roniaqticism and 
reAl»sm m th.s novel, .\lthoug^. the cataclysmic events of the Russian Revolu- 
tions aijd World War I form its background, the novel's main con^rn is the 
personal rej^ponse and development of its protagonist, Yuti Zhivago-his 
upbringing among the.Moscow intelligentsia, his initial enthusiasm for the 
Revoiunon. his gradual -rejection of the Revolution's goals, and his growing 
t v'S 7!° PT^^^.f^^^individu^ person^ty in the face.if Marxisf collec^ 
tivism. Zhivago s p^fui^ to take sides is nS a refusal to commit himself but 
rather a refuSal to^u^render his individuality to jiiy coUectiW whole. 

BeliSvuig initially that the Revolution wiU f?ee.the individual personality" 
Zhmgo welcomes the Marxist uprising, only to karti that the new govern' 
ment has replaced-one form of slavery with another. Zhivago is tKus forced to 
seek hfe s meaning in his personal development as a poet and in the expres- 
ijon of an intensely personal communion with the world. It Is this desire for 
gersbnal developmint that forms the core of his affair with Lara, for With her 
he feels qiost intensely his own individuality as weU as his relation to the 
^o al design of the universe." She thus plays a role which his wife. Tonya, 
coiUd not. and Zhivago.'s stru'ggle to return to Lara comes^^o symbolize this • 
ui(ii^dual s s^rufele to develop his fuU potentia^and to discover a personal* 
missipn' withio,the grand design. Thus Zhivago becomes a Messianibfigure ' 
and his poems, express this Christ-like role. * 

Comparative: As a novel concerned* with tht'fate of individuals played out 
agamjt the backdrop of history. Pasternak's work might be compared with 

SS^f /l'^ ^"^J"^ ^°''*°i'^ ^ P^^^^' SholoklM)v's The 

SUent Don, or the^ novels of Sir Walter Scott (which Pasternak translated). 
Past?mak s work however, differs from that of Tolstoi, Sholokhov, o^Scott 
in that t .e mdividual's response to history rather than the history of Jnation 
IS his main concern. -.^^ «|« awuu 

Like Mann's Magic Mountain, Doctor Zhivago traces the individual's 
mitial seduction by. and eventual rejection of collectivist ideologies;- like 
2!am32tin s It'e andgrweU's 1984, it. warns that an attempt to solve humani- 
ty s miems thr« a dehumanizing sysfbm is doomed. -Like SoIAenitsyn's 
One Day m Jhemf of Ivan Pasternak's iiovel insists on the 

preservation of individual dignity^and human brotherhood in the face of such 
a dehumanizing threat. 
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Echoes of Goethe^s Faust, which Pasternak also translated^ are fou^id 
'oughout the novch particulurly in its vi^.th4t one must always err in the 
struggte to develop, but that only by continuing to strive can onci discover 
tjue individuaUty and establish a personal relationship with the ^ 



Pe*ez&ild6s, Benito. D05i^APERF^ 1876. Novel; Spanish. 

Author: ?6tcz Gald6s (1843-1920) was born in the 'Canary Islands and 
went to Spain for his higher education; His life was devoted to the creation of 
literiiry sequences something like Balzao^s Cdm^ie^ humaine, for Gald6s 
wr4tc a i^ple of forty-six historical novels, Episodios nacionaks, as well ^ 
a lohg sequence of naturalistic psychological novels^ ^w?vcto espanolas corr-^ 
tetnporaneas. Umy consider Gald6s to, be Spain's greatest novelist after 
Cervantes. * 

Work: To Orbajosa, noted for its garlic culture (and that is not the only thing -1, 
that smells about this town), comes Pepe Rey, tie intends to see his inherited 
lands for the fust time, to make a governiment metallurgical survey, and to^ * 
claim the hand of his cousin Rosario in marriage. Ahnost as soon as he is 
installed in the house of his aunt, Dofia Perfecta, he has the ill luck to express 
his scientific and liberal idearto the village priest. Padre Inocencio. The 
priest is scandalized, and Pepe's aunt, a blue-stocking aristocrat and petticoat 
dictator of the town's, society, begins a vicious series of plots to disaedit 
Pepe, Nevertheless, the two young people fall in love, and Rosario is kept 
locked in her roomu " 

The owners of the land adjacent to Pepe*s holdings begin a barrage of legal 
suits against him, ai\d gossip begins its machinations. Though friendly to Pepe 
on the surface, Dofla Perfecta organizes a cadre against him and is responsible 
for the loss of his metallurgical appointment. An army commander billeted 
in the Dofia's house agrees to^help Pepe win the hand of Ros^rib anS arranges' 
for the conveyance of love letters. Pepe and Rosario arrange to meet in the^ 
garden one night but Dofia Perfecta discovers the plan and catches Pepe. Her 
. ^companion, a minor^btigand named Caballuco^ shoots and kills Pepe at Dofia 
Perfecta' s' command' In the satiric epilogue, Pepe's death is attributed to 
suicide, and Rosario joses her mind» Consumed with guilt, Padre Inocencio 
and even Dofia Perfecta herself decline into illne.ss. 

The opposing forces in this novel are traditionalism and progress, religious 
orthodoxy ^ and scientific determinism-and thus the story poses a rather 
modern conflict^ ^ 

' Comparative: Bazarov, "the young intellectu^al in Ti^enev's Fathefs and &}ns, - 
dies as uselessly as Pepe. Dr. Stockman, in Ibsen's w4rt Enemy of the People, 
presents another would-be reformer in conflict with his town. Anothei • 
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outsider who disturbs the conservative peasant v)otld is Oiarles Grandet In 
Balzac s Eugenie Grmulet: and the evenings "at home^ of Dofia Perfects and • 
the Crandets are amusingly similar. Pepe also resembles l^askolnilcov in 
Dgstoevski s Crime and Punishment, and Fathers and Sons. The machinatinii 
Old woman reminds us of the central character of Fernando de Roja's Celes- 
tm Dofia Perfecta rules her household autocraticaUy, as dd^s the mother in 
Garcia Lorcas The House of Bernarda Alba. The , rebellious chieftain and 
rascal Caballuco is much like the brigands in Mdrimda's Colombo. 
. Other small towns that fight the ideas of the* outside world are found 
ui % Mam Street and Flaubert's iltow Bovary. The moraUy dis- V 
•cased small town is also presented in Sartre's Tfie Flies, in Lope de Vega's * \ 
^^fhenteojeiuna. in Diirrenmatt's The f'/s^V.^Giraudoux's The Enthantet'm 
stacker s Umelsliausen, and in Mark Twain's Tlie Man That Corrupted 



Pctrardi (Francesco Petrarcha). SO^^Ste, n - . 

Author: Petrarch (13104-1374) is generally considered a Florentine 'though 
he was born m Are^zo, where his faniily lived in jiolitical exile from Florence. 
Petrarch showed signs of intellectual brilliance early and became the first 
and greatest humanist. He diligently searched out old and importW manu' 
scripts and had them copied. He was a dedicated kholar of antiquity and a 
Haw less^writer in Latin Indeed, some scholars date the Renai^nce from 
U4I the year Petrarch was crowned poet laureate in Rome. Ironically 
though he set great store by them. Petrarch's Latin works are seldom read 
today, but his songs and poems in Italian remain popular, Petrarch is regarded 
as second only to Dante in Italian literature. ^ . 
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hork: The sonnet, a highly disciplined verso form, originated iri Italy in the 
early thirteenth century, and Petrarch brought it tb perfection. The Petrar- 

Chan (or Italian) sonnet is divided into two sections, the octave and the sestet ' ' " 
The two parts convey a question 'andean answer, a sitTiation and a result a 
_ cause and an effect; and the interlocked fourteen lines are admirably suitid ' V 
to convey a single idea. 

> Most of Petrarch's sonnets, and some of his other poetry as well are 

written to or about Laura. Laura, whose exact identity cannot be confinlied 

was apparently married and somewhat younger than Petrarch. She was 

beautiful, of course, but his feelings for Jier reflected a kind of being in love 

mih love. He hadno thought of knowing her intimatel'y. but he admired her ,^ 

trofli afar-an^ wished the .situation to remain that way. His love for Uura 

was in the tradition of courtly love, and such love conceived of ladies as the 

gentle tamers oj men and paragons of virtue anfl high-mindedness. They were 

loved more as^ Ideals and aspirations than as nesh-and-blood people The ' 
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lovefs adoration for his lady was pure and selfless. Through his uncorrupted 
love, he elevated himself to a plane o& Spirituality that could lead to the love 
of God. . 

Petrarch^s sonnets are tender, sensitive, and indivi3ualistic, T|iey are 
eloquent, subtle, and moving. Largely because of<these sonnets, later poets 
turiied to love-siick melancholy as a source for their verses. 

"Comparative: Petrarcli*s idealised love for Laura parallels Dante's love for 
Beatrice and Boccaccio^s love fo^ Fiametta, and each wrQte sonnets to or 
about their bdy loves. Comparing these"^ highly circumspect love afftiirs 
provides a point of entry into the writing and thinking of the three poets. 
Because Petrarch was largely responsible for motivating the sonnets of Wyatti 
and Surrey-and Sir Philip Sydney and Shakespeare, among others-a study of 
their sonnets, i9 the English form, is appropriate. The theme of courtly love 
found in Petrarch can^also be observed in MMoiy^ ^forted 'Arthur apd in the 
tales of courtly love tpmd in Thf Dicatneron by Boccaccio and DieCantet- 
butysTales by Ch^ucQt. . 



Petromti$ (Gaius Ptetmniu* Arbiter), THE SATYRICON. 1st Century A D, 
NoveL Roman.- 



Author: All the information we possess about Petronius comes from Tacitus, 
Petronius was an intimate friend of the emperor Nero and seems to have been 
the Director-in-Chief of Imperial Revelfc (arbiter elegantiae) until treasonous 
slander forced him to commit suicide about 66 A.D. Evidence suggests 
that tiiis P&tronip was ttt fact the authof*^ of The Satyricott 

Work: Fragments of two books discovered in Dalmatia in 1663 are all that 
remain of the original work^ which was probably twenty books long, 77/^ 
Satyricon is a kind of picaresque novel about Encolpius, Asclytus, and Giton, 
three knaVish young men who wander tlirough southern Italy, carousing, 
clashing with authority, living by their wits. Its longest and best known 
ef^isode is **Ttimalchio*s Banquet/* Trimalchio is a nouveau riche who thinks 
only of wealth and of displaying his learning, although he often fails to carry 
off such displays. Roman society is satirized at length: its illiteracy and 
superstition; its posturing poets, professional rhetoricians, pompous academ* 
ics, and legacy hunters; All varieties of language are used, from street Latin 
to the most inflated rhetoric, and dialogue. is admirably suited to character. 
Unfortunately, much of the literary parody and many of the allusions are 
lost to lis now* 

Comparative: As the earliest example of a novel, 7?2e Satyricon is vivid 
and picaresque in the mode of Le Sage's GiV Bias and Smollett*s Roderick 
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/Jfl>fe/ow As a^Mcnippeah satire Averse satire with prose interludes dealing 
wuh a range of atUtudes). it e6mpares with Boethius* On the Consolation of 
Philosophy, Apuleius* The Goldm Ass, and works of Rabelais. By contrast 
wuh oth£r. Roman satire, it is far more comic; neither Horace nor Juvenal 
»s so hsht-hearted. fiven "Naboko^s hoUta, a recent example of Menippean 
satire, lacks such gaiety. As a nfock-heroic w^rk The SatytiSon is comparable 
to Pope s Dunciad and Byron's Z>£>rt Juan. Beyond these similarities, The 
i^tyricon remajns unique in its combinaUon of raunchiness. variety, and 

^^Sfil "rT'n^^"' ^'^t^?' Trimalchia. is a comic creation in 'hi own 
right, like Don Quixote Of Falsuff. v 

V ' 



. Piadar (Plndaros). ODES. 498-446 B.C. Poems. Creek. 

Author: 0^ this Greek 'choral po^t -(518/522-03. 438 B.C.) we know only 
certain details: that he was borff in a vUlage near Thebes of an aristocratic 
taindy, that he was educated in Athens in music and poetry.sthat he became 
a professional poet and the friend of kings and aristocrats^ a period of 
considerable political turmoU (the Pei/sian invasion occurred'in 480-479* 
A employed by varioqs states and princes td write choral 

Odes, and that he was considered the gi?eatest lyric poet in the Greek world. 

Work: Forty-five of Pindar's victory odes (epmicia) survive, along with ' 
fragments of other kinds ofn:horal poems (paeans, dithyrambs, partheneia) 
discovered since 1900 at Oxyrhynchus and Hermopolis. Alexandrian Scholars 
divided his work . imp seventeen books, of which the victory odes comprise 
four. These odes celebrated the victories of athletes at various national games- 
.there are fourteen Oly^rtpian odes, twelve Pythian, eleven Nemean, and eiglw* 
Isthmian. Choirs of men or boys sometimes sang these at the scene of victory 
stwietmies at a celebration in . the victor's home. The contest itself is «neveJ 
described ; rather, mythical associations with the victor's famUy <^m\ are 
used as the thematic focus. In Pythia 1. the mythical allusions arescattered- 
in I*ythia 4 the story of Jason is .nearly a self-contained episode. Neme6 6is 
exceptional in its exclusion of mythical material and its entirely personal 
tocus. The difficult allusions and mythical material in some odes continue to 
p>izzle scholars (e.g., Olympia 9), but others are limpid, relying directly oii 
. chronicle rather than on allusion (e.g., -Olympia 10). Sometimes the connec- 
tion between myth and family or town Is no longer clear-as in Olympia 7 
which celebrates the famous Didgoras of Rhodes. • ^ r . • 

The odes vary in length from twenty-four to nearly three hundred lines 
averaging about one hundred. They are modeled on the choruses in drama 
(cf. Aeschylus and others) and have a triadic structure; that is, they are writ- 
ten in series of identical triads in which the first stanza (strophe) is sunt with - 
the chorus dancing to the left, the se^rpnMantistrophe) with the chorus ' 
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dancing to the right, and the final doe (epode) with the chorus standing still. 
Generally there is an imposing opening passage. Most of the content (specific 
myths and allusions) would have been specified by the person commissioning 
the poem, and Pindar wove his hymns of praise and thanksgiving around 
those elements. The loijg Pythia 4 is probably Pindar's masterpiece. From the 
earliest ode (Pythia 10, 498 B.C.)*o the ia*t extant ode (Pythia 8, 446 B.C.), 
one observes the same depth of religious sentiment » the same brilliant lan- 
guage, the same elevated thought. 

Comparaiiye: Pindar has influenced profoundly the course of European 
literature, llis intluence on Horape was important, though Horace himself 
pointed out the dangers of trying {to rival Pindar. The R^naiss^ce discovered 
Pindar after it hid discovered Hijirace, and his influence was consequently 
more intense: During the mid-sixteenth century, both Italian and French' 
poets attempted to rival Pindar. Ronsard (1524-lS85) and his fellow poets of 
the. Pleiade set out to synthesize! classical modes and French poc^lry. Imita- 
tions of Pmdar also flourislied ih England. Milton's *H3n the Morning of 
Christ's Nativity written Christmas morning, 1629, is the first Pindaric 
poem ki English. Others include John Dryden^s **Alexander*s Feast*^ (1687), 
set to music by Handel, and Cray's **Progress of Poesy'^ (1754). Collins and 
Keats are other, descendants. Wordsworth's "Intutiations of Immortality'V 
(1802-1804) count! arnpng the world's finest irregular od^s. In Germany,. 
Goethe, Schiller, aiuHlolderlin admired Pindar and wrote Pindaric poems. 

The attraction of Pindar's imagery; his ^nse of occasion, his emotional* 
intensity and eloquence, and the comparative freedom of his form (by 
contrast with tlie homostrophic Horatiah ode) have itisgired both great poem^ 
and rubbish. Pindar's control of his material is masterful, if turbulent, and 
few of his, imitators have commanded both his technical control and his 
emotional force. The^ twentieyth century, it must be acknowledged, finds his 
spiritual energ^ appealing but his themes remote, his allusions difficult. 



Pirandello, Luigi. SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR (SEI 
PERSONAGGI IN CERCA D'AUTORE). 192L Drama. Italian. 

Author: Luigi Pirandello (1867-1936),- Nobel Prize winner and author of 
forty-three plays, three hundred short stories, and numerous other writings, 
was born in Cirgenti, Sicily. He studied at Palermo and at the University 
of Rome and took his doctor's degree at Bonn. He was already writing at 
eighteen, using ideas and characters drawn from his life. Pirandello's life was 
often unhappy, for,, among other troubles, he had a^wife who^as mad. 
In his writing he wrestled with two themes-uncertainty and the nature of 
reality. Jlis writing, filled with complexities about what is real and what is 
illusory, teems with intentional ambiguities. Characters are not realistic; 
instead^ they are puppets working out Pirandello's message, which i^ that 
all is transitory. 
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Work: Six Characters in Search of an Autltor is a prdfound play that can be 
read and acted on severai levels. It examines life, artistic creaUon, and tlw 
theater. As Pirandello doci in so many of his works, he slips back and forth 
between reality and umealiiy. and tlie bemused reader and playgoer are left 
wlth'ffuny questions. • 

l*he. play opens with a diiector and cast rehearsing a play by Pirandello. 
The rehearsal is going badly when six pebple walk in and announce tiiem- 
selves as characters in a play abandoned by the author. They are characters, 
not actors, so obviously they are not real. Or are they? In his stage direcUons 
Pirandello avers that they arp more real, than real people. The characters plead 
to be allowed to work out their roles, and the director, since his rehearsal is 
j^ing badly anyway, gives them permission. The characters turn out to be a 
family groUp-fatheri mother, stepdaughter, a four-year old- son, another 
(|aughter, and another son, age twenty-two. Theirs is a bitter, ugly story, 
seething with strUe and anguish. Among other deiaUs, the father nearly has 
physical relations with his step-daugliter at the establisli^ent where she works 
as a whore. Then there is the sordid life the mother has lived with a male ' 
secretary and the three illegitimate chUdren she has ha^ by him. At a point in 
this drama, the actors on stage begin acting out the roles of these characters. 
Now what is real, and what is unreal? The characters protest that they are not 
^ being properly interpreted by the-actors and take over the stage again to act x 
out^heir roles to tlie dismal end. The director sHrugs his shoulders, and 
returns to his rehearsal. . - ij^ 

Comparative: Pirandello's manner of blending the real and unreal is peculiarly 
his own, although Eugene O'NeUl in A Long Day's Journey into Night tmts 
the same theme, as does Edward Albee in Who's Afraid of Vicginia Woolf? 
Friedrich DUrrenmatt was influenced by Pirandello and has in his plays 
something of the same tragic juxtaposition of real and unreal. His play The 
K/s/7 especially echoes Pirandello. 



Plautus, Titus Macdus. THE TWIN S^ENAECHMAE (MENAECHMl). ca. 190 
B.C. Drama. Latin. • 

Author: Few details are known about the life of Rome's famous writer of 
comedy. Bom about 254 B.C. of humbkkUmbrian origin. Plautus seems to 
have gone to Rome where he made sufficient money working in the theater 
(in an unknown capacity) to establish himself briefly in business before 
going bankrupt. While poor 5nd working in a flour mill, apparently, he began 
writing plays, managing to earn for himself both a living and some consid- 
erable reputation. He died ijout IS4 B.C. 

Of the 130 plays reputedly written by Plautus. twenty-one survive and 
havejeen established as genuine. Though scholars do not know enough about 
Greek New Comedy to determine wliat Plautus took directly from the Greek 
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plays, he c6nfesscd to borrowipg plots situations, freely adapting them to 
suit his own dlramatic purposes^ lid preserved in his comedies* the Greek 
trappings (dress, nanies, situations), managing thereoiy to avoid offending his 
couittry men with coarse banter and depictions of vice. Where his Greek comio 
inodels relied mainly on dialogue, Plautus added song aifd dance, creating a 
-tind of musical comedy. The audience was abused in direct address^ a practice 
going back to the parabases or Aristophanes* VerbaUy, Plautus was highly 
inventive, using every variety of wordplay and joke, even inventing new words 
•to supplement his lively colloquial Latin. 

Work: ISe T\vin Menaechmae, Plautus' best known comedy, exploits the 
farcical possibilities of mistaken identity, (The setting thxoujghout is the 
standard Roman one : a street in front of two houses.) A pair of Sicilian t>yins 
had been separated at an early age. Mefiiaechmus had accompanied his father 
on a business trip and w^s kidnapped; Sosicles, having remained home, was 
thereafter called Menaechmus by his grief-stricken parents. Searching for his 
lost brother, Sosicles-Menaechmus arrives fmally at Epidamnus where, unbe- 
knownst to him, Menaechmus has become a substantial citizen. Sosicles- 
• Jklcnaechmus becomes involved. ip situations where he is confused with his 
» tttrln by the latter's wife, by^ the {Parasite (a stock .character in Roman conie- 
dy), and by his mistress^ The confusion of Sosicles' own slave adds further 
comical complication. At last^ of course, the brothers meet and the mysteries 
are sblvpd^- • * / s 

C6mpmiti)k: This play is best known as the' source of Shakespeare's Comedy 
of £>mrs» ^although Shakespeare added the theme of parental danger as well 
^ further plot cpmplications, Numerous^other plays have cleanly been based 
on this and other Plautinian comedies, since they are/ a veritable stoi:ehouse 
qf comic situations and characters. Popular during the late^ Republic and 
£mpire-but ignored'during the Middle Ageis, the comedies of Plautus' were 
rediscoveredi ,and have beea^fcontinually readapted by majorand minor play- 
wrights. His Pot of Goki became Molidre'sT??^ Af/j:i^r. and Pyrogopolyriices, 
his braggart soldier, became a perennial stock character, especially as the 
braggart 'Captain of the Eftzabethan'stHgel Giraudoux's Amphitryon 38 may 
ncft literally be the thirty-eighth version of Plautus' play in which the myth 
surrouncling the birth of Heracles is travestied, but it ranks alongside the 
versions of Dry den and Moli^re. ^ 



OF THE CID ((^ANTAR DEI CU) ot POEMA DE MIO CID). ca. 1 140. 
• Epic poem. Spanish. 

♦ 

Author: Unkndwn. • . * 

Work: Basc^ on the legendary figure of Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar, the daring and 
unprincipled soldier who !Becms to have fought on both sides of the Jong war 
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between Christians and Moors, this national epic of Spain makes the Cid (a 
corrurjjon of the arafaic word meaning "Lord") an ideal figure of chivalnr 
.and fchnstian hohor. The poeni; in three pans, deals with his fall from high 
regard m the court, his exUe, his successes as a soldier, his reconciliation with 
tfte King, the marriage^ of hi* daughters, their niistreatfnent. his revenge. and 
thiir remarriages. • - 

Combative: Beowuif ind the Son^of Rolatui are.obvious comparisons. Un- 
wee Beowulf, the Cid always remainfan exalted hero and does not assume the 
domesUcitj^ of the Anglo-Saxon leader. The movement of this po^m is made 
up of battle aftei; battle, and theltero must hold together what often seems to 
> be a confusing, tSpf^Try . or nv-aiev4 warfare. It is interesting to note the 
emphasis^n religion^ichthisepicand 

in Beowulf ni<5r^ly. superimi»6s^d. Thus\the French and Spanish chronicles 
Ou^dll t^ie_con(igfet.(rf ihe.iwly wnf ahat^„ t» fmd cuhnination in the 

[^fo'em of, the C^M^'be^ter ©atched with fl^ Iliad \^im with thiOchssey 
Suice the first two arejocalized in action and nyst of their story content is 
about combat. See also C<»iicille'sfteatment in £ea<i . - 



Polo TOE AaVELS OF IVTA^^^^ MIUONE). 1559. 

Tra^l riarras%. Italian. ^ 

/lw/,o^.-MarcO;f>(io'^ca. 1^4-1 324)..his father/and hi* uncle werfe the first 
• Westerners jo>isittlh5^dis&nt lands of Asia. Setting out from Venice, their 
home cny, ttj&y sought the vas^. domain ofth^ Emperor Kublai Khan Their 
purpose was comrirercial~to open new areas to trade. Arriving at the Khan's 
palace m 1275;>Iarco Polo established a Warm friendship with that powerful 
Iteader and as his re^jresentative.. q^e to be entrusted with key matters, 
though the emperor was unwilfing to lose them. PoIo^s Uttle party returned 
to.Vemce after seventeen years in his^rvice^ltogether. the parly was away 
from Venice -for twenty-four years. IrpnicanJTPol^ was home for only three 
years n^n ht waVcaptWred by the Genoese in a war between tliem and 
Venice. Wljile imprisoned, he dictated.the book ^f his travels to a fellow 
pfrisoner.^ f • \ ^ • 

^o?/u^/"^^ P""*^«* version of 7^e7>aw/sappeark in Italian in 1 559. In 
1824 the French version, which scholars agree is the best, was publislied In 
It Marco Polo appears as a mSh of courage, daring, wisdom', and imagination. 
The incredible dangers he faced, the remarkable ei^ent's in which he parfici- 
pated. and the scarcely believable things he saw catsed residers for Benturies 
to assume the book was fiction. 

Parts of the book still read like fantasy..for soml of the areas in Asia and 
some of the customs are still relatively, unknown to Westerners Indeed 
contemporaries of Polo referred to the book as "Marco's Millions,". (meaning 
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millions of lies). Tlic subtitle gives V rather %ood idea of what tlie book is- 
about: **Journey from tesser Armetiia to the court of the Khan, an account 
of the fabulous IChan» his cou^t, )iis government, Japan, Southern India, 
Coasts of hlands of the Indian Sea, an account of some of the Northern 
Gountrics.*' The book is engaging, sometimes dramatic, 'and filled with 

adventure. It is known now that it is highly accurate as well. 

■ ' > .1 

Comparative: Hakluyt*s Voyages, though sometimes fanciful, parallels The 
Travels in many ways. Though Ricl^ard Halliburton's style and romantici$m 
are dated, he. too, wrote aboUt the exotic places hVvisited. Margaret Landon*^s 
Anna and the King of S^im recounts tlie trials and pleasures of an English 
^governess working for a king in a) land of unfanrfiliar customs and values, and 
that reladpnshig can be^ompar^d to the friendship between Polo and the 
Khan. ^ - " ' ' ' ^ 



Ptemchand, pseudonym of Dhanpat Rai Srivastav. TiiE gIfT OF A COW 
(GODAN), Translated by Gordon C. Roadarmel. Indiana University 
Preis, 1968. 1936. Novel. Indian. - , 

Author: Prcmchaad ( 1 880- 1 936) was born near Benares, He taught ijti various 
schools before being selected for teacher training and appointment as a sub« 
inspector of 5choo]s.-.At the age of thirty-nine he completed his BA. and 
devoted himself to literature and Journalism. He rejected governnient employ- 
ment during the Gan^hian protest against British rule. For Premchand, as 
for so many Indian^riters sin^e the early nineteenth century, social reform 
was a burning concern, " ^ 

liwk: Thp Gift of a Cow, a modern ijindu classic, is not only a hterary work 
burarKstorical and social document as well. Premchand pre-dates Mao Tse* 
tung in his call for a literatureVthat would portray noble and idealistic aspira- 
tions, and he is a kindred spirit of Muxasaki in his belief that characters 
should bring enobling emotionsinto play. 

The economic and social conflict in a North Indian village is^aphically 
portrayed in the story of Horiv a typical Indian farmer, and hig stmggle ifor 
survival and self respect. Grinding poverty , is the Indian farmer*s. greatest 
enemy, aUd Hori fights it to the bitter end of hik life. He cherishes thetlesire 
to make the gift of a cow to a Braliman at the time of his d^ith, for he 
believes that this gift will enable him to enter heaven. - 



Compjirativec This novel balances the widely rftad Nectar in a Sieve by Jamal 
Markandaya,, a novel written in English for the Western readerv It might also 
be, read withkhe novels of K. Narayan-for example, The Financial Expert. 
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Karayan is a superior storyteller, who looks with hunior and candw oa the 
Indiao experienct^ind raises it to the universal. See also fiither FanchaU 
i Sung ofths RoadK the Bengali novel by pibhuUbtiushan Banerji. . 

The widely circulated paperback Codan, translated fey P. Lai, does not 
include some of the scenes and characters that this transIaUon of G. Roadar- 
tm includes because Premchand wrote more than one version. 



Pwd^. AteJssandr Sergeye^dh. BORIS CODUNOV. 1831. kania. Russian! 

■ \ ■ ^ - . ■ 

>lyfAor: Pushkin- (1799-1837) was ^bom in Moscow and educated at home 
untU the age of twelve, wheij he became one of tlie Orst sftidents at the 
Lyceum of Tsarskoye Selo, foundpd >by Alejsander I to educate-gifted chil- 
dren. He was soon recognistsd ai- a promising poet With a passionate and 
liberal temperament. .Although riever himself, a. member of 'revolutionary 
groups, Pushkin fomied many friendships with political radicals and in 1820 
^ was exiled for circulating political poems that were considered revolutionary.- 
* In the Caucasus he feU under the speU of Byron's poetry and began writing 
\Eussne Onegin and several exotic verse-tales. W 1824 he was txam&rred to 
his family estate, where, he occupied his time writing and hstenSng tb-hls old 
nurse retell Riissiin folktales, tales that were to provide him with materials 
fo^much of his prose and folk poetry. He also studied Russian history and 
wrote Boris Godunov. ' , . 

^ Following the faUiire of the De'cembrist revolt, Nicholas I alloWed Pushkin 
to return to St. Petersbdrg and over the next few years he finished £i<gtfw 
Onegin, much poetfy,v*imd sevegal short, tales, ipclj^g **The Queen of 
Spades:** In 1811 he marrib^ a beautiful but flirtaiious woman, and for the 
next Six years his enemies at court spread, rumors of her infidelities. In 1837 
he was finally provoked into a duel; in which he was killed! ShorUy there- 
after, an anonymdus poem, 'The Death of a Poet," was circulated, accu^g 
the tsar's court of complicity in the death of Pushkin and heraldin/the 
beginning of the equally short and brUllant career of Mikhail Lermpntov. 

Work: Before Boris Godunov, Russian p%s were largely used in the acade- 
mies to teach l^tin and moral lessons or were merei^ imitations of French 
classical drama. Pushkin's play, written in imitation of Shakespetre's.histW 
cal tragedies, freed Russian drama from the strict rules of French classiQism 
and pointed the way toward the realist dsama of lat.er generations. ' 

Pushkin's story is taken from histo>j^ and revolves arounji the tyrant Boris, 
who has been chosen tsar following the murder, which he had ordered, of the* 
young tsarovich Dmitri. But Boris is haupted by conscience, and the appear- 
ance of a false Dmitri, in reality an eS!;aped"monk» produces an ambivalent" 
reaction. On the one hand. Boris sees the pretender as a threat to his dynasty, 

^ ■ ■ . t 
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but Boris is also a guilwric den^mim who li relieved tliat th?^alse Dmitrrs 
L appearance provides him wi ih a chance to^piate his sin, or indeed to believe 
. ! that the niiirder was neverycon]niiite4. It is tftis psychological conflict that| 
forms ^ real subject of Pi»li^'s play. Boris dies, believing that his s;j)n wm * 
now r\Je wLrhput the stain which has oyershadovyed his oilvn reign. But the 
young tsar's riiie is short, and he is quickly overthrown by the false Dmitri, 
whose own eventual overthrow is indicated by the sullen masses, reniinisceiit y^: 
of Shakespeare's fickle crowds. ^ ] 

The play is one of the finest romantic hnitations of Shakespdare, Pushkin 
wantcil realism, not French classical rules: "Verisimilitude must be in situa- • ^ 
tions, and cryth in dialogue-there is' the real rule of tragedy/* TIte play 
therefore >#late$ the uxiitiej of time, place, and action and abandons the 
strict ver$« tprrn of previous T^ussiaadrania' for a Shakespearean fixture of 
} prose and blank verse. But tlie play^is not merq imitation:' Its psychologicaf 

I exploration of the guilt-suicken Boris, and its attempts to portray all the 

primary characters in their psychological completeness are distinctly modem 
and distinctly Russian. \ ^ 

Comparative: Pushkin was an avid reader, and. many otTuTfavorite authors 
have left thei^ traces in his work. In Boris Godurfbv the most obvious in- 4 
fluence is Shakespeare, and PushkiriVpIay an<l,tit|e character owe much to 
Richard Iff, Henry IV, and, especially, Afoc6erA, another man torn beiweea 
ambition and conscience. Thi%^conflict laterlbrmed the'central theme of , 
Puslikin's **The Queen of Spades,** and a further comparison may also be 
made with Dostoevski's C>i>«e«/2<//^rt/5Am^;if. ^ ' ^ 

In his attempt to create a more realistip drama and his romantic concern / 
for totality of character r^er than 'unity of aq^tiop, Pushkin may l)e com- 
^ ' pared to Goethe (Gotz von Berlichingen arid 'Egmont), Soh^Qt^Don Carhsl * 
and Victor Hugo /'//emfim/ v y , v . 

^ Pushlcin*s play provided the' inspiration for one of the greatest dperas ever 

written, Mussorgski*s Boris Godunov^ an opwa which perfectly captures the 
enormous scope of the origiiwcl^ from the psychological depths of a single^ 
^ figure to th? broad portrayal of a nation's history. 



Pushkin, Aleksandr Sergeyevich. EUdlENE ONEGIN^ (YVGENI ONEGIN)i 
Begun in 1823, completed in i 831, published in 1833. Novel. Russian, 

Author: S^^ Boris Godunov. ^ ^ 

ll^c?rit; Pushkin^s verse novel ha§ often. beenacetlleU thg OrSt Russian ftovel 
because it is. the first extended work that develops a complete and complex 
portrait of its hero a^d presents a realistic and ^ribus portrayal of Russian 
life. llSj attitude toWard the characters is, however, somewhat inconsistent, 
the fesult perhaprs of Pushkin^s changing fortunes during the years in which 
the work was written, * , 
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. Tlie novel begins with a rather sympathetic treatment of Onegiu. who is 
largely a masic fqr the' poet himself and provides Pushkin with a vehicle for 
satirizing Russian society . Onegin escapes from-an endless aiid senscfess round 
of aristocratic parties to' a simple and equally boring lif^s in thacouAtry. But 
^he tone changes as Onegin becomes less identified with PuslUcin and more 
representative of the Byronic hero and finally of {he "superfluous man" so 
common in nineteenth-century Russian literatur»>^lw,hero with remarkable 
capabihues who is stifled by-a vain and petty sfcWand becomes a sterUe. 
destructive cynic. * . 

Onegin develops a friendship with Vladimir Lenskii mostly out of amuse-* 
ment with Lenski's naivete and enthusiasm. The portrait of Lpnski, satirized 
-as the misty romantic dreamer, does not reflect ill on Onegin, who is at least 
Tcalistic; andOnegih's rejection of Tatyana (who like Leoski is a romantic 
dreamer in love with love), if it does not win our sympathies, it at least does 
not reduce Onegin to a heartless seducer. But when Onegin, in a fit of pique 
and boredom, taunts Lenski into challenging him to a duel, and Lenskj is 
kUled, Ihe reader is confronted with a hero of considerable abUities whose 
cynicism has nevertheless killed an innocent man and hurt an innocent girl. 
We are left with a sense of poetic justice in the final rejection of Onegin by 
Tatyana, now an intelligent and beautiful princess with a firm understandine 
of reality. ' ** 

Comparative: Eugene Onegin was begun during Pushkin's Byronic phase and 
may well be compared to the poetic tales of the English poet, -particularly 
Beppo. Don Juan, and Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, aU of which combine 
narrative with a satire of contemporary society. But unUke the work of 
Byron. Puslikin's work is not primarily satirical; rather, it is realistic, deserib- 
ing modern society and the type of man which that society creates. Among' 
Byron's heroes, Childe Harold is perhaps the closest to Onegin. and parallels 
may be found in the hero of Goethe's The Sorrows of YooUg Werther. 
Chateaubriand's Aiala, and Rene, Constant's AdolpJ^ Musset's Confession's 
of a Child of the Century, and, particularlyjj||gPf»tov's .4 Hero of Our 
Time, whose hero wgsb^sed on Onegin. l|Pr^ 

The "superfluous is evidentin Russiafliterature up to the Revolu- 
^ tion, ^TQm Eugene Onegin, through Dostoevski's Crime and Puhisfiment and 
Notes from Underground and Turgenev's Father^ and Sons, to many of the 
heroes of Chekhov's tales. The antithesis of this unproductive hero is found 
ui the revolutionary hero of Chernyshevski's.H'/wr Is to Be Done? or Paster- 
nak's Ztoc/or Z/i/vf^o. ^ . " 



Pushkin. Aleksahdr Sergeyevich. THE QUEEN OF SPADES (PIKOVAYA 
DAMA). 1834. Story.^Russian. 

Author: See Boris Godunov. 
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Work: Tliis story, which at the beginning se^ms to be a rorhantic tale about 
young love but whicli ends in prosaic reality, firmly establishes Pushkig as a 
founder of the realistic style that was to bear much f^ruit in later generations 
of . Russian writers. Throughout tlie tale the author systematicgJIjfc«atUizes 
the romantic elements and emphasizes the elements which point to a rational 
explanation of events. \ • 

The reader is temp^ted at first to see Hermann, with his German 'ang?stry» 
.as a Byfonic ^ero filled with passion and destined to bring doom to tlipse 
who love him, and Liitaveta as an innbceni girl whose love for Hermann btings 
about lier destruction. In tlus light» the c<iuntess's knowledge of the magical 
sequence which guarantees success at the card tables, her mur3er by Hermann 
in \n% desire to learn her secret^and the supernatural penalty which her ghost 
exacts from him are elements in a romantic gho^^story of crime and punidi- 
ment. But the story also points tp more prosaic possibilities. Hermann is, 
after all, not a poet but an engineer^ and his love for Lizaveta is more mate- 
rialistic thaq idealistic, inspired ^it is by Tomski's talc, which now appears 
as a >^ere practical joke. Lizaveta, for her part* is perfectly paired with 
Hermann; however Sympathetic her life as a ward makes her, her Jove for tlie 
engineer is as opportunistic as his is materiaJisticr. The story of supernatural 
reveoge (hus becomes more psychological than ghostly , the result of an over*^ 
dose' of conscience and vodka. That this is HJushkin's intention is clearly seen 
in the short concluding section which firmly places each of the characters 
in the realistic world: Lizaveta is married and will raise a ward much as she 
had been >ais^;d» ^nd Hermann % consigned to the madhouse where the real 
world exacts its penalty, from those who mistake it for a world |)eopled by 
ghosts and avenging spirits. . ^ ' 

Comparative: The romantic elements of this tale are largely drawn from 
German romantic* tales, particularly those of Ludwig Tieck and E. T».A. 
Hoffmann, and they may be found in maiiy of the French, English, Russian, 
or American writers wKo were influenced by the German romantjc move- 
ment, for example M^rimee, Nodier, Scott, Byron» Coleridge, Dostoevskf, 
Lcrmontov, Gogol, Poe, and Hawthorr/e. tracts with the devil and revenge 
from-beyond the grave may be found is many of the»works by th^se authors 
as well as in numerous Gothic novels -and horror stories. This romantic side 
of *The Queen of Spades** ako forms tlie I^ks for TchaikovskiV opera of 
the same name. ^ " . ' . 

But comparisons between Pushkin^s talc an4 romantic ghost stories are not 
nearly so productive as those between it and the realistic tradition it helped^ 
engender; Certainly Gogol, in "The bvercoat,** .uses realistic elements to 
debunk romantic elements,"^ right down to the supernatural revenge which the < 
author explains $way at the very'end of the story. Similarly, the **Taman*' 
episode of Lermontov*s/l Hero of Our TVwe appears romantic Until a rational 
explajiation is given. 
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The murderer tortured by coriscienee rather than by ghosts is central to 
Dostoevski's Crn^je ^rui Funislmient several tales by P'oe-for examole 
•^TheTeU-ralcmart;;". , ■ ■ ' ^ ■ ■ - . ■ ■ ^i"''' 

^_ Perhaps i«ost^pdrictive of all comparisons, however, is that between 
""The Qiieen Sf^Snnd other works in wtuch realistic characters function 
m roles and Situaf5«||^rmerly reserved fo'r romantic figures-for example, 
Balzac's Le Piris, Qpnpi. Flaubert's Madattte Bovary. Maupassant's Bsl-Ami 
and nwny of Chekhov's short stories' 



Racine, Jean'. ANDROMACHE (ANDROMAQUE). lefe?. pfama. French. 

Author: Racine (163?^ 1699) was orphaned early and was placed in Port- 
Royal Jansehlst monastery for his education, which was strict, classical, and 
. rehgious. Uter in Paris he made friends w^th Boileau and Moli^re an(> em- 
barked on a literary career that included the Wtituig'clf twelve plays. Sudden- 
ly, at age thirty^ven. hfe renounced literature and retired tp a religiaus liffe, 
niarrying, however, on the advice of his coafe^r. Only twice'was he coaxei 
back from retirement into writing, to create two religious dramas. £sfA<rr 
miAtlialie. ■ r • . • 

• fWor^: Andrqntache..^ French neqptassfcal tragedy based on xh6 Aerteid and 
tthe AndrotmJie Epripides. is a penetrating study of passion and its- 
capacity to^eligender hunian weakness. It is. ^'internal" dran^a. far removed 
Urora tlie more familiar stage action of openly declarefl conflicts. 

Pyrrhus comes back to Epirus bringing as his spoils from the Trojan war 
Hector's widow AndromacHe and her sort Astyanax. Pyrrhus loves Andro-. 
mache. though his countrymen forbid the maniage and he is already pledged 
to Hermione, The Creeks send Orestes "to Pyrrhus; to ask. that he surrender 
Astyanax tq them so that Troy's succession may, be wiped out. Orestes,, 
however, is in love with Hermione and hopes that Pyrrhus will refuse to 
deliver the child so that Orestes may thus bring Hermione back to Gfeecc. 
At first this "^m of events seems likely, but Andromache's devotion to her 
dead husband jjftgers ^rjiius and he announces his determination to wed 
Hemiione. Andromaebe then agrees tq marry Pyrrhus to save her wn's life-, 
and Hermiofie.once more abandoned, asks love-crazed Orestes to kill Pyrchus! 
This. Orestes 'does astyrrfius leads Andromache to the altar. The disi»ught 
Hernlione now accuses Ihe astonished Orestes ofrmurder and kills hetself over ' 
the^ody of Pyrrhu§ Orestes, confused aM tortured with emotl5?is goes mad. 

ip simplifyi-the tense, seesaw of thiSNstory of overwhrfming love and 
j6aJ5us3^, we might say that Orestes loves.Hermione v?io loves Pyrrhus whp 
loves And|^omacl\e wijo love^H^. But these passions all run on one-way 
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Streets and can move only from left^ right. "Siie key figure to watch in Uxt 
swaying emotional battle is Hermione. who suffers intensely as Pyrrhus 
variouidy succeeds or fails in his bid for Andromache, 

Cohtparc^ve: ifuripides* play, an obviously comparable work» is interesting 
for Us different interpretation of the same basic plot Fdr' treatments of 
womem m quite differej^ situations^ see the Medea of Eujipides, the Antigone 
St Sophocles, and the Lysistrala of Aristophanes. For the nature t>f the tragic 
protagonist anJ theiconcept of tragedy, cpnsider representative dr^ima fr6m 
ancient Greece . (e.g./ Sophocles' Oedipus), from the Romantic movement 
(e.g., Schiller's William 7e//J, and from realism (e.g., O^NeilFs The Hairy Ap? 
and Cerhardt Hauptmann's The Weavers). • 




Racine. Jean. PHAEDRA (PHtDlRE). 1 677; Dtama. French, 
Author: See Attdrotnache. / 

Work: As in the Itip^dlytus of Euripides, Phaedra, wife of King Theseus, 
falls In love with'^flippolytus, her stepson. She conceals her love and tries to 
master her passions until she Ibelieves Theseus to be dead. Then, urged on by 
het auJrse, Ocnone, she declares her lo^e to Hippolytus, He, however, is in 
love, with Aricia, a captive and the daughter of an enemy king. Phaedra, 
aghast at herself,, discovers that once she has admitted ^the possibility of 
declared love to'Hippolytus she has lost. the pow^to restrain her passion. 

Theseuj now returns, and Oenone takes reveng^against Hippolytus for 
scorning her mistress by accusing him of having made advances to Phaedra. 
Hippolytus, howe'^r, has by now approached Aricia, proposing*to rescue anfd 
marry her. Interrupted by the approach of Theseus, he leaves, asking her td 
follow. Theseus denounces Hippolytus and Ariwa defends him. Theseus, 
^confused, wantsJio hear Oenone*s version of what has happened, byt she has 
.hanged licjself. Word then comes of the death of Hijppolytus l5y a ragipg sea 
monster. Pliaedra takes poison and dies after denouncing Oenone as tlic 
source of her own wicked passion, Thccexis is left alone to acknowledge that 
lie is "of my owt>^6rror now too well enlightened." In a la^t act of pontrition 
he proposes to adoftt Aricia as "my owa true child/* 

Comparative: Wliile the plot has essential similarities^ with the Hippolytus of 
Euripides, Racine*s Phaedra is quite a' different drama, told with a different 
purpose.- It is particularly interestiing to note differences in motivation and 
the greater emphasis on characjpr in Racine*s play. Eugene O'HeiWs Desire 
Under the tlms uses the same family, complications but without the nobility 
of xAaracter ^emphasized in Racine*s treatment, Tennessee JVilliams's A 
Streetcar iSfamed Desire o(kts a modern and altogether different treatment of 
passions run^ild, - A 
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Ranianujaii, A. K., tmt$, THE INTERIOR LANDSCAPE: LOVE POEMS 
FROM A CLASSICAt TAMJL ANTHOiOCY. Indiana University Press. 
1967. Poeins: Indian. • ' 

frJJnf/s/r^rT '^"^"^ P"i^ P^'* are represented in this anthology 
from the^Crst three ceniuriei A.D. They have been translated by the dist^. v 
guished A. K. Ramanujan (l>29. ). translator of Speaking of Shiva Z 

remembered, for their translator rather- Uian for' the rifty^>nr individual 
poets who originally wrote them. wiuivmuai- 

WorL Tics^ selections from the TamU anthology Kuruntokai are exquisite 
examples of mature jlassical ppetry. In them, as. their translator has stated, 
passion IS balanced by courtesy, transparency by ironies and nuances of 
design, impersonality by vivid detaU. sparseness by richness-of implication " 
A co.)ventional design provides a vocabulary of symbols, and the landscapes 
of the Indian countryside become the "interior landscape" of the poems. The 
poetry deals with th^ world of inner exp^ierice^- with the love of men and 
wmen as its ideal expression. The poems are of meetings and >irtings- 
jealousy and betrayal-the entire cycte of love. Thfe%)oems caii be arranged to 
orm a drama, and students may wish to select and arrange poem*' to form 
their own dramas in which two or more students might parflcipate. • 

Although fifty -one poets are represented here, the poeinsare unified by - 
thcm^ and fomi,.a form which tfte translator has brilliantly conveyed throuah 
typograpluc.aFproximation. The visual shape of the poem ort th« page b?- - 
c^mes a means of communicating the total design.' Ari example is found in 
the ,quict ajid dramatic beauty of a poem spoken by "she'k < ' • 

Ortly the thief was there, no one else. * • ' " 

And if lie should lie ."what can I do? ' ' 

There was only • " 

a thin-legged heron standing 
♦ . bn legs yellow as mUlet stfcms " • 

and looking . 

for lampreys - ' ' ' 

^ - in running water • « '• 

when he look. me. , • » 

Kapilar ' ' * 
' Kur25 ■ 

Comporutive. Vie Interior 'Ukdscapc h a rare example of secJlar Jndian 
iiteratare. (Much of the source of Indian literature is religious.) It may be 
used as an introduction Indian literature or Indian poetry in general as 
It IS most accessible tcj the studen| who know^s little about Indian culture ' 

Recommetded afiditional readings are In Praise of Krishna: Songs from 
the Bengah translated by Edward C. Dimock, Jr. with Denise llvertov 
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An Antholosy of SiUtskrU Court Poetry, translated by Daniel H. Ingalls; 
and Speakittg of trainslated with an introduction by A. K. Ramanujan. 

For other comparisons, see the comparative sections under tlie Book of 
Songs and Vie Paiguin Book ofJapm^ Verse in this work. t 

For further Tainil works see ShUappaclikaram by Prince Illango Adigal, 
translated by Alain Danielou; Foir background on»the Tamil landscape see 
Laxulscape and Poetry, A 'Study of Nature in Classiad Tamil Poetry, by 
Xavier S Thani Nayagam, 



• Rmirque; Erich Maria, pseudonym of Erich Paul Remark. ALL QUIET ON 

THE WESTERN FRONT (M WESTEN NICHTS NEUE$). 1929. NoveL 

German. / • . . ' * r 

Author: Erich Maria Remarque (1898-1970) was born in Osifebnick. At 
barely eighteen he served in World War I and was wounded in-actiQfi several 
tinU^ Perhaps these* experiences helped hin^f to attain the realism that gives - 
All gJJter oh the Western Front such immediapy. After the war he bccaitte a 
teachcF and bien an jjditor of a sports magazine. In 1931 he moved to Swit- 
zerland. Two years later when Hitler came>to power in Germany, Remarque*s 
books wer^ burned and he was stripped of his German ci|izenship. In 1937 
he went to the United States and was granted cifizenship in 1947, He spent 
the remainder of his hfe primarily in the United States- 
I Though Remarque is not recognized as a great author master of 

nati^ipn and realistic characterization, and his works lose UpPfi translation. 
At^^et on the Whtern Front, his major achievement, islKe fifst book in a 
♦trilogy which includes 7^^ Way Back (1931) and Tftree Comirhdes (1938). 

Work: Perhaps the most 'successful of modern war hovels, this book is con- 
t:erned with the ''lost\ generation'' of German youth in the trench warfare of 
World War L It follow^ the fortunes of a; typical German soldier, Paul Baumer, 
/and of Paurs friends4Tjaden, Katczinsky, Kemmerich, Muller, Kropp, and 
"Led* Age twenty as tiie novel opens, Paul is killed about a year later on an 
October day in 1918 When military activity is so minimal that official reports 
say of it, "All quiet on ^he western front." ' 

fauPs concern^nd that of his friends, is simple: to stay alive if possible. 
^ In the trench wa* re td which they ace subjected, keeping warm and dry arlli 
" haying enough to eat are matters of paramount impoi'tance* Their plight is so 
extremi^at when they do have decent food they have mixed eniotions: 
their stomachs appreciate the food but their minds know that improved 

* rations mean an enemy attack is immiti^nt. 

The book follows Paul into combat and back fr6m the front several times, 
through the horrors of trench 'warfare interspersed with leave and hospital 
stays as a result wounds. Along the way.PaUl loses one friend after another 




• " . * • 

• L^L? if'th^ f'iT^- A nuniber of scenes\emain pe"rnianently im- 
planted tn the imnd of the reader, among- them the agony of wounded horses, 
U^e bombardment of a cemetery, and Paul's feelings at killing a Frenchman 
in no-man s land. ^ ^- ■ ■ 

Tw6 quotes from the book clearly Uluitrate its anti-war message. At the 
beginning Remarque observes. "This book is to be neither an accusation -ndr a 
confession, and least of ail adventure, for death is not an adventure to 
those who stand face to face with it.'lt wUl try simply to tell of a generation 
" I'w^r " '^°,"S^««y "'^y have escaped its shells, were destroyed by 

f.il!f A f?"^' describing Paulls corpse. Remarque writes. "He had 
iw ?hl^7 f f r *^°"Sh sleeping. Turning hin^ over one 

saw that he could not have suffered long ; his face had ai^ expression of cL. 
• as thougli almost glad the end had come." ~t 

Comparative: Remarque, like Stephen Crane in The Red Badge Courase ' 
' T'Tl u '°!!^ ^^"^ ^y'' '^little man" instead of tlirough thoseof 
the hero; see^the Aerteid, the Song of Roland, or other epS:1b7cont?ast 
hot Amencan statements about World War I. see DosPassos's fhree Soldiers 
and Hemmgway's A FareweU to Anns; in these, one may comrast the psy. 
oflTl! f ' "''^ treatments 

treV^h^Se:."^'""^" Concert. Party-^or Rupert 

A unit comparing young men's reactions to war as weaponry becomes 
more efficient and deadly might include Vte Red Badge of Courage (CivU 
^}/l^Q"^f on the Western Front (World War D. and Nicholas MonsarratV 
The Cruel Sea (World War II). Othei' excellent bo^fts dealing with World Wa^ 
II are Jolm Hersey's Hiroshima' Ibuse'Masuji's^iiicifc both frighten.' 
.^g accounts of the attack on Hiroshima; Anatoly KuznetsoVs Babi Yar- 
descnbmg the horrible massacres in Russia (events also treated in Yevgeny 
Yevtuslienkos poem 'tBabi Yar"): and Heinrich Boll's 4»oveIIa Within ar^ . 
Without, which describes another yourig German soldier's redcUon? to war 



in wartime may be found in Vol- 
taire s Candule^nd in HiSek's Good Soldier- Schweik. Othfer propaganda 
efforts agajrtst war are Euripedes' Trojan Women and Xarel Capek's 
The L,ife of the Insects. - ^ 



4 

• * • * 

Rilke. Rainer Maria. LETTERS TOA VOUNO POET (BRIEFE AN EINEN 
JUNCEN WCHTER). 1929. Letters. German. 

Author: Rainer Maria Ri«ce (1875-1926) was bdm ^. Prague, to German- 
speakmg parents^ He was -subjefted to many strains in childhood, for his 
father was an army pfficer.and his mother a neurotic who dressed him as^ 
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girruntil he was five. At tef^ he was earolkd in a niUitary school, for which 
he was psychBloijically uafil. He records one unliappy recollection of his 
years there in the short storV '*Cym Period/' After leaving military school, 
Rilkc attended several universuies butdid not take a degree. 

# Riike began writing at an early age, and his talent encoiiipassed manj;: areas: 
poetry, fictipn, drama;and translation. However, his genius was sporadic, and 
periods of frustrating barrenness alternated with, spurts of almo^st* unbelievable 
creativity. Rilke hiinscl^rote a monograph on Roclin, for whom he worked 
. as a secretary for about two years and whose pliilosophy of constant woik he 
attempted to follow, though not always witii positive results. Rilke traveled 
extensively and lived in many areas bf Eurppe, notably ^Faris, Munidi. and 
Switijerland- While KU best works, the Duirto Elegies and the Sofvms to 
Orpheus, are difficult, Tlie &fok of flours and New Focms ara good and are 
more accesiable to student readers, as is his semi-autobiograpliical'^ novel, 
The Notebooks of Malic Laurids Brigse. ' . ' 

Work: Occasionally a "different'* wot* qf literature comes along, a work that 
has great* appeal, but perhaps* to a limited audience. Such is the case with 
these ten letters* written by Rilke over a periocf of five years to a young man, 
Fran2 Xaver JCappus, who had aspirations-unfortunately never realized-of 
b^comjng a poet. Rilke never met Kappus, who initiated the correspondence 
/ wKen' he accidentally discovered that Rflke had once been a student at the 
miliLary ^school he^was thgp attehding; As is often the case with aspiring 
youngc authors, Kappus sent samples of his writirigWRilke. Responding with 
great sympatlty and consideration^ the older man attempted to guide and. 
strengthen the* poetic bent of his young correspondent. In doing so, however, 
Rilke revealed a good deal of himself. Although the letters give few details of 
Rilke s activities, the^^ do reveal the woxkiiTigSi, of his mind over many, areas 
suggested by his young friend's correspondence: the needi5J6r a poet to 
develop /^solitariness/* to work within himself (letter 1 and almost all the 
oxhers); the affirmation of life and the simple tilings in life (letter 4); the 
continuous chain of life from generation to generation (letter fij; the changed 
roles oT the sexes in the world^of the future (letter 7). 

. Comparative: In their expression of poetical il'mry, the letters may be com- 
pared with Aristotle's Poetics and Wordswortfrs preface to the second (or 
1800) edition of the Lyrical ballads. Because they reveal Rilke's underlying 
. plYilospphy of composition, the letters may also be used in conjunction with 
his literary works, notably the short story collection Stories of God, which 
embt)dies elcimcnts of Christian existentialism, and the lyrig poems, especially 
**Thc Panther," which epitomizes his theory that the poet must transform 
j^ithin himself the object of his poem and then present it concretely and 
wfcyidly to his reader. A longer poem suitable for high school students is "The 
■^&y of the Love and Death of Cornet Christopher Rilke/* whipi describes a 
^S)ung man's experiences in wartime. If this sample^of Rince^sietters appeals 
V to students, 77ie Selected Letters ofk. M Rilke v^ould he a natural extension. 
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. RiMl. fos^. THE LOST EDEN (NOU ME TANGERE). ISS?: Novel Piul 

Author: Sos& Rkal was born in 156 1 in the Philippines. He was an eye doctor 
nuenl in wvjJral languages, who iaiposed s^If^xiic on himself in miich the 

; way Uiat \^2ahUI Kang andMirok U of Korea did. During this period Uie 
PhUippuiesK wfrejeaching the end of five hundred year$ of subjugation to 
.bpjun bu{ had not yet fallen under American domination. Rizal is said to be 

. the sour of tije first nationalist revolution in Asia, and his novels are credited 
with in^pirmal that revolution, which in turn triggered a string of event$ that 
I I I'^^^"'-'^ Philippine in dependence' froih Western colonialism. Not 
only (Jid his ijiovels inspire ^ revolutionary Ihiovement, they caused his* death 
Rittil was executed in public by a firing squad bf colonial troops on December 

Work: It wqiild be misleading, to think of thi^vel merely as a political or " 
revolutionary novel, thogfeh h ..did^fostef'^he revolution. It'^ko ha's the 
characteristics of a nineteeijihicentury Gothic melodrama, resemble a cpme- 
Uy of manners, and is an ff reverent satfre on :the M years oftfte Spanish 
» colonial regime. -v r 

As James Michener wrote in a Foreword to the Leon Ma. Guerrero transla- 
tion: - • 



In its characterSeations Afe Xangere is worthy of being a / 
national monument; the men and women who populate these'^^ 
pages seem to have come frorfi nowhere but the Philippine 
Islands. The hero is indeed a young man who reveres his Sf^anish ■ 
heritage but who also loves his Philippine homeland. The revolu- 
tionary Elias foretells the reaJ-life Aguinaldos who were to follow 
him^.- Dofta Victoria is a real horror bf .a provincial beldaine 
trymg to live down h^r Tagalog ancestry. 

But it seems to me that what marks this^ovel is its constant 
gratuitous flashes of benign insight into various aspects of Phil- 
ippine life. Often these comments are brigT, witty pinpricks for 
pomposity, as VpHcabte now as when tttey weje written: "The 
^bbajh day is generally kept holy in the PhSippines by,gaipg to 
the cockpit in the afternoon, just as in Spain it is kept bysoing 
to the bullring."- . - * i' y -b""B 

• Or when another periodic massacre of Chinese is supposed td 
hav^ taken place: "WJiat a pity!" exckiimed Sister Rufa, "All the • 
Chmcse dead before Christmas,, when they send us such nice gifts. 
They should have waitc;d for N&w Year's Day." • , y 

Or. when a loving father explains to his dsiughter the Spanish- 
ideal of a perfect husband:,"That is why ksought foryou a hus- 
band- who could make yijii the Kappy mother of chUdren. who 
would command, not obey, who would have the.power to inflict 
punishment, not endure it." • ^ . 
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Compcrative: This novel may be read in the contejct of thfc literature cxf 
colonialum: Kaxtini*s Letters of a Javmese Princess, Younghill Kang's The 
Crass :RqoI Mirok U's The Yalu Flows: and Richard Kim's lost N0ies. 
It might well be included in any course dealing with the nineteenth-century 
novel or with classics of world literature. There also seerns to be a bond 
between many of the. characters' in Hhis r^ovel and those in the novels of 
Thackeray, \K ■ ^ V 

.While the novel is not anti<:athblic, it is anti-cferical andean be compgreU 
with the Portuguese novel 7%^ Sin of Father Amaro by E^a de Queirbz. Its 
portrayal of the clergy could also be compared with those of Willa Caiher in 
Death Comes p the Archbisliop and Honor Tracy in Tlte Strqight atid Narrow ' 



Rojas, Fernanda dc! LA CELESTINA. 149^. Novel. Spanish. 

Jl^or: This tragicomedy is^tributed to Rojas (m. 1465-1541). Rbjas 
j;tu(fifd in Salamanca ^)ut moved to TalavQra because of raciaj discriminationv 
He later became mayor of T^avera. His Jewish parents had converted under 
force/and some critics hold that his novel is ^ rotmrt-a-cliif 0n the Spani^ 
^conversions. La Celestina is generally considered to be the most significant 
^ 'literary work produced in Spain during the fifteenth century. 
* • ■ ■ ^ ' . 

Work: Critics of Spanish literature generally rank this "nbvpl in twenty-one 
acts** second only to Don Gwi^c>jre. 'Certainly' it presents one of the^nost 
lively and realistic pictures we have of Renaissance Spain, with sharply 
sketched and credible characters". Dialogues range from those spoken in high* 
flown courtly Spanish to tha5£dfetiveri?d as^racy repart^^ 
with proverbs and^wit. Tliis is a^n^ovel of intrigue, sorcery, and skulduggery 
enacted by the unforgettable old priestess of love, ^Celestina, who goes mut- 
tering through glaring daylit ^streets and misty jassiqhafe nights, always 
working evil. — ' * < 

* 4C51isto fails in love witH the haughty iMelibea* Abput to die from love's 
fever, he heeds the suggestion of his serv;ant Sempronio and hires (he old 
crone Celestina to furitef his affair. Seiiiproolo arid PtonenOj his otheV 
servant, now plan to^ benefit fiAancially at thfeir master's expense as Celestina 
also plays both ends, against the ^ddjg. Celestina slyly achieves a slight favor 
from Melibea for Calico and shrewdly uses this incident as a psycjjiological 
wedge to begin the spiritual degeneration of the proud maiden. Meanwhile, 
Sempronio and Pirmeno, angry with the witch for appropriating the, profits 
from this affair ^ait at her house and murder her. the murderers are in turn 
set upon by Elicia and Afs^sa j servant ind friend of Celestina, who summon 
a crowd that kills the murderers. Calisto dies in a fall from a ladder while 
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making a try^c ^ith;M<Jlibca. Metibet, ruined and gricf^cken, asceods t 
tQ«fer, nobly ad<tcesijes her father below, aiidjjhi^ges to . " 

' " Almost every character in Ce/eifiha; shows a degree of m^dadty in a 
ndtjwew^M where everyooe is out tp feed ai«ifa{tei^l^^ ; , . 

ho^or), thi3 worfe has few . descendants; however, DtirreniaaU's The Visit 

rfjows the same typ^ of vulture world, as does Felliai's film, La Dolce Vita. 
■ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^®^rs* <^«i>Ie <l«ath can be compared with that In Chika- 

imi%}x% The Love Suicides at SonezakL The raadhinationsof Celestina rcsem. 
^ bie th(»e of the old woman in fitez Gaim^Dorla fyrfedta. and the malevo- * 

tence she shoV/s is sunikr to that of the raconteur in lagerkvist's Jfte Dwarf 
. which soittainij other psychological parallels. ' ' - 



Rostand, Edmond,- CYRANO DE BERGERAG. 1897. Dranwu French. 

Author: Ro'stand. (1868-191 8)^as bom In Marseillesv France. He admired 
Goethe and Shakespeare, and both writerl influenced him against the rigidi." . ' 
ties of' French neoclassicism. Rostand wrote much verse-in addition to 
Q'mo de Bergerac and other plays including Chanticleer, a »tirical beast^ 
fabte drama; L'Aighn (Tlie Eaglet}, a historical drama based oS\the life of 
Napoleon'^ son; and Les Ronmtesques fTlte Romantics), biter to appear on 
Broadway as Hie /me^/ci^ ^ 

• • % ' . ' ■ ' 

Work: Cyrano de Bergerac, author of science fiction and philosophical ' 
fantasies, including A Voyage to the Moon which preceded Jules Verne's 
better known stpiy, lived in ^vente^nth-<:entUrv France. He was studious, a 
•free-thinker, a soldier, and n^ffid^r his grotesque appearance. 

In Rostand's play.^^p^o enjoys two distinctions in Paris-he Is ihe 
deadliest of all swordsmen and he has the longest nose in all of France, 
Sensitive about this nose, Cyrano will d,uel with anyone he fancies has ifl. 
suited nis appearance. * 

Cyrano' falls in love ^yith his cousin Roxan'e but hesitates to reveal his love 
because of his ludicrous appeance. Instead; he agrees to help a slow-witted 4' 
but^haindsoriie fello\|/ guardsman, Christian, court Roxane. Under her balcony 
Gyranp wliispers the words which Christian repeats to win her love. Cyra^a 
wdtesvloye letters signed with Christian's nanie. This illusion, adding splendor-- 
to. Christian's name and leadinr1%««ane to agree to become his wifft, is 
maintained until Christian has died in battle and both Cyrano and feoxane " 
have grown old. At the play's end, Cyrano's nobility of character and ardor 
are ac«dentalty revealed in a touching scene; now Roxane knows that the 
worjls and the soul she had loved were really th#se of Cyrano. 
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Q^fsofW de Bers^rac repbscnts a resurgence of Romanticism in France (ii^^ 
Germany it never quite died\ where naturalism, realism, and other movement 
had come to dominate the literary scene under the influence of Antoinigi's 
TkMtre Libjre. Rostand depicted a lively hero, and tlie play, abounds m humor, 
heroics, and swordplay. It offers more fun and pathos than most,theater*goers 
can resist/ " . -"^ ■ ' ■ ^ 

Comparative: Fot other sw^tsfeockling heroesrsee IXurias*s Vie Jliree Muske- 
teers and its seqijels. ?yi^]kin\ The Captain's Dausliterj^itkiti Ri|s^ani2ed 
Gascon-type hero, or the boo^^s 6f P- Wren, especially Beau Geste. Mbli^re's 
Xes Pre4:ieuses ridiicules presents infatuated females that may in some w|iys be 
_fla|JElpA>'^^ Roxa^e, ^ " , 



■• V . ■• . .. - 

RuU. Richard, ed. and tram. THE BAMBOO GROVE: AJfi INTRO&yCriON 
TO SUO. 1971. Pc3€ms. Korean. • . - . . • 

AtitHor: The great s//c> poets from the fourteenth century to the present ire . 
included m this anthology. Among the most famous are Ch&ng Mong*ju 
(1337-1392) and Ch6rig Ch'fii (1536-1593), who wrote Under the penname 
of Songgang. 

--".*■*■• . , . 

Work: The sijo is a distinctive Korean verse form (as the ftaiku is Japanese and 
the gha24il Urdu) ordinarily composed to W sung. Originally the music and 
words formed a single unit, but it is \yithin the Korean tradition to gather 
bie«e:S(/6 together in an anthology. The sija in this collection have been 
arranged according 16 thefmes such as hlstoey, politics, loyalty, love/solitude, 
.music, morality, nature, retiremetit,, 4nd the rustic Ufe. Mj^erns//ci form a 
separate section. • ■ 

Richard Rutt, editor and translator, lived among the Korean people for 
more^ than twenty years and has written an excellent introduction, including 
information on the history, language, and form of tlie si/a 

Whde there is a distinctive Korean sensibility particularly evident in the 
folk art and music of Korea, the influence of Chinese poetry (indeed, §ome^ 
times the imitation of its icfea§ |nd images) is more evident in tliese Korean 
sijo than in the poems from Vietnani and Japan, countries which also were 
influenced by China. 

Comparaiiin^^^t selections in this book provide an excellent introduction 
'to the Korean sensibility, which should ^dd to the appreciatiojf of other 
Korean works included in this guide. ^ \ ■ - 

To compare the approach to sijo of another translator, consider Rutt*s 
work along with Poems from Korea by Peter Lee. , ^ 

For those iSvho wish to examine the themes of Byddhism and Confucianism 
jui East Asian poetry, these sijo may be compared with selections listed under 
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China, Japan, and Viefnam in thi§ guide. A concept soch as loyalty in East" 
Asian thought might be examined thxough these same sources'along with the 
Arts of KormMnJUusirared History by £^i^nMcCuDC> 



^* fV^^'^' ^^"^ NKHT FL^^HT (VOL DE WIT). 1931 jioyeK 

V ^i/Z/wr; Saint-Exupery was bprn in Lyons in 1900. He "rebelled against his*' 
Jesuit education, failed his navafi^pad^emy exams, and found at last a satisfac- 
tory career in flying. F^e flew as an officer in Moroc& and in 1926 became a 
comniercial^piloir^Ie visited the United States in 1943 and here published 
Hie Little Prince, a beautiful children's fairytale and allegory for adults That 
year he .went back to North" Africa as' a tlfght instructor. He was reported 
mmuig as a reconnaissance pilot Qver.southetn France in 1944 * 

fVpr^:; Objectively the stoxy recounts Fabieii*s night flight towards Buenos 
Aires. Suddenly caught up in a'cyclone, he runs low on fuef and is unable to 
^.mV'' ? ^^""''^ ^^f^""^ lightning: He struggles to reach" a landing 
field but disappears. SubjecUvely. the stpry stiU concerns Fabien, his courage 

^'and his emotions, but others enter^ Fabien's wife, who awaits news of him 
with duihnishing hope and gradually fctfmes to f^ce the<ruth; Robineau the 
airport inspector; and - espeoially. Riviere, chief of the airmail service 'and 
ujnnute hew of tha hewer Rivi^Te's duty is to §ti8e emotions, to insist on 
absolute objedience, to be feared and fespected, rather than liked, so that the 
mad service may be established. Conflicting emotions beset him as he accepts 
sovereign duty but feels the call oCsympathy for Fabien's wife, for Fabien 
and for the veteran mechanic who must be dismissed after years of service 
because of one: mistake. The" jiirmail service is i machine that rnoves and 
keeps on mov.hg becauW m«n like Kiviirc; personal tragedies happfcn and 

•are forgotten. r. «^ , . 

Night, flight is a novel one^o^^not quickly forget. Sain«>Pxt»pety relies 
on the technique of understatemenbullowing tragedy, to exijt without overt 

* notice by emphasizing slight evenfs Whi«h become significant to Riviere 
and hence to .the whole serviea and by porthying an antihero'ism Which In 
itself becomes a measure of one's capacity* to endH, The quality of Saint- 
Lxupcr^s prose in this as in .his other works merifs>special mentt«n It 
combuies a sensitivity that is poetic and almost dehcate "^/illiVstrength'that 

Jends epic quality » what .many have come to think of as comhi<mplace 
It raises unassuming, unsung individ.uals,to heroic stature. 

Comparative: Hemingway's The Old Matiand the Sea is another work- which? ^ 
raises the commonplace to the heroic. The ocean and the old man's «lonem;ss, - 
upon It in Hemingway's wprk is closely akin to^ain^Exup^ry's lone' pild* in " 
a universe of air and stars; One is also reminded" of Fate as -dramatiJed by 
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Cocteau in The Infernal Machine. Tlie characters ofVSaint^ExupSry aij mea ' 
with missions, comparable in thisxespect^to the captin^n Conrad^'s Youth and 
to Ch'en ia MalrauvVs Fat^. Tha techiuque of ouilding a ndvel fxom 
slight events suggests Jules Romain*? Death of 'a Nobhfiy. The courageous 
dexisions of Riviirc. alorie in a thankless^job, recaU the tple of king as Creon 
sees it in Anoiiilh's /Inr^o/ie and in Sop^ks^'.Ckdipuk Rex. The dQhcxip- 
tion of the growing storm, and the anxious^ople who\watix(i it;, suggest 
'George R. Stewirt*s short novel. Storm 



Sappho. THE POEMS OF SAPPHO. Translated by S. Q. Grode'n. Bobbs 
MerriUrl966. 6th Century B.C. Poems.. Greek. 

Author: Apart from knowing that Sappho (ca. 630-S70 B.C.) was the first 
lyric poetess in the West, we law?w-only tliat she was born oh the island^f 
tesbos, apparently of an aristocratic family, that^she married and named ner 
daughter die is after her mother, and that she lived in Mytiltne at the center 
of a group of young women forming a cult, almost a kind of finishing school, 
dedicated to poetry and Aphrbdixe. As a yoiing woman, Sappho apparently 
spent a few years ia Sicily due tOk^jlitical turmoil in Lesbos at that time. 
IJer rif putation rests on some 200 fragments of poems-at most 700 linesr 
many of which were discovered as recently as 1900 in Oxyrynchus, Egypt. 
Perhaps because of the very paucity of real^information about Sappho, many 
unreliable^tales about her h^ve grown-up to give her a lively biography. Her 
poems even in anj^ient times were revered and imitated. * 

Work: The "Ode to Aphrodite'* is the only poem that survives in its^ntirety. 

, **To Anaktojia** is nearly,, complete, problems of translation, of course, are 
insuperable when so little context exists for mere scraps of poems; yet what 
survives' is brilliant. Sappho wrote of her personal world, of her faqiily and 
friends, of her ^otional and 'religious experiences. The Alexandrian scholars 
arranged her poems ijitp seven books, the, last being epithalamia (wedding 
songs). Most of the ^<je!ns«r^anon(idies--songs for the single unaccompanied 
voice. Sapphq's iotensfity, tirti 'range of her imagination, and her feeling for 

^ beauty are couched in simple, almost convetsational diction. Even in these 
fragments, snatches of detail convey to the reader iT^ghtened sense of 
reality Because ihey are fragments, tHe teader sometimes has the feeling of 
Qverhearin£ aa emotionally charged conversation. No resum6 can substitute 
for even the bfiefeS»excursion through this vivid, unforgettable work. 

Comparative: SJ^ppho's influence on Greek and Latin p^iets was enormous. 
Horace and Catullus deliberately imitated her itieter and style. In The Greek 
Antholosf. a couplet attributed to Plato speaks of Sappho as the tenth muse. 
/ Through Horace and Catullus, Sapph6*s influence filtered throaghout Euro- 
pean poetry. Rainer Maria Rilke, for example, wrote some Sapgho.po^m^jilJf 
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Neuc GedichteJNew Poems}. IlUda DooUttle CW.D."). like Sappho,* empha. 
Sized implication and brevity. The .universality bf the thepies in Sappho's 
poems makes comparison possible with mu^h 'lyric^octry. Recent attention 
to women writers-now places her at the weUsprinfnbt only of lyric poetry 
out ofthe feminine imagination. .> . 



Sartre. Jean-Paul THE FUJES (LES MOUCHES); 1943. Drama. Fwnc^ 

Autftor: Sartre (1905-1980) was graduated in |ihiIosophy from the Ecole 
Normale Superieure and traveled in Europe until 1939. when he entered the 
French army. Taken prisoner in 1940, he escaped to faris where he reentered 
. teaching, became an important writer, aftd edited the un^ergrowid resistance' 
.^aperCbm^^A In 1964 Sartre was awarded ihe Nobel Prize, bor he refused It 
saymg he did not want to be "transformed into an WituUon." Ke has also 
refused the Legion of Honor. - ' . . < ^ i*> 

IVo^A:.- This drama in three acts, based on the £*fec/w of Sophocles and the 
Uresteia of Aeschylus demonstrates /he cootinued vitality of the Greek 
legends as well as Sartre's contempora^ philosophy of existentialism. 

Existentialism (in paraghrase) i/ said to defiije existence a» "a hole in 
Nothingness. Orestes, in The flid, states as a corollary^he self-dete/mlnian 
ot this inoyement s beliefs: "I, Z^us. am a min, and every man must find his 
own . way. This statement a.>^iains Orestes' philosophical rejecUon of old 
religions and old' social habit^-'^that free hun from the revenge slayings of the 
tyrant Aegisthus and of his mother, Clytemnestra. (Consult the Electro of 
Sophocles tor a more complete background summary.) ' " 

The significant changes in the play that reflect. Sartre's philosophical 
stance may be brieffy noted. The" village of Argos shades in the complicity 6f 
Agamemnon s murder; thus all of society partakes of&dividual guUt. Religion 
IS based on fear, and the populace wallows in guilt and enjoys the ritual of it. 
The people worship the dead and delight in the grief and guilt that thinking 

one person who acts, is thus able to as- 
sume penit&nce for all of society's guih. The Oresteia k compressed almost 
entirely mto Sartre's single drama: here arejthe Harpies, and here also is the 
expression of Orestes* "freedom" from them, the freedom of acceptance. 
Zeus himself is pn stage, a decadent symbol of punishment and death who 
delights in both The tense, bate-ridden Electra that we knew in Sophocles 
and Aeschylus (or in Merim^e's Colombo) is here^a girl who outwardly is. 
courageous enough to offer garbage on the altar oTZeus and to scream for 
reveiige. yet who weakly collapses when she learns the price of guilt. Although 
the Harpies, those^svmbols of the gods' vengeance or of humanity's own 
J"f?*n P;^^"»' Jh*y not nearly so pervasive and effective as^he house- 
hold n<ei that fill the air., symbolic of the corruption which fill? Argos and 
which makes punisliment an everyday and familiar thing 
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Comparative: The Aeschylean and Stophodfan, comparisons have already been 
noted ^^ile^heme of the morally di^sed'smail town is found in^many works, 
ainon^iHeni.Lope^dr^^ .Perex Cald6s*s Dofia Perfecta, 

DixrtQh^rdtfl.nte Visit, Giraudbux*« 27ie EndumTest, GerstackerVCemi^/i- 
liQUsen. It^sen's An, Enemy of the People, and Twain's Vie Man Tliat Cor- 
_^ mpted llofJkyburs. ^ ^ 



SartrcjJ^'-PauI- THE WALL (LE MUR)^ I^39,S^jry^ 

, Autlior: Sci: The FliCL • ^ • 

In Spaiirduring the civil wai^in 19Jo, Tom, J^an, and the narrator are 
' capture<J/ interrogated, an(i put into a coal cellas to^watt out the tlfeSrOtef6|e 
their executio'h. Two guarlis and a medical doctor are witji them* The doJtOT 
IS thereto observe' their psychplogical behavior. Fea^and common feeling 
bring th^ fhree imprisoned men togetI]er i^r brief conta^s, but^these feelings 
also separate th^m as individuals. "I aidn't see^why, just because .we were 
going {o dre tageth^r, I should like him any better,"^ the narrator thinksi^. He 
begins 80 fed thil iverything-ttiat has^ver happened to him, everything' his 
body has done or stbod for, wasfalse and separate; not love or coinradeship 
or nature or winef.cpuntedjiri the least: "I v/as al6ne/* The only solid fact 
is thi wall against wmcftifi^y'afe to die the next morning. " ; * 
> At^cjawn. Tom and Jt^te^J^re taken put and shot. The narrator i^inter- 
^^rogare4- furlher abcfutmii^ Hiding place of itamon Gfls. He refuses to tell, not 
because he eare^jany longer; everyone is going to 3ie anyway, and who cares 
^hether^RartJpnl^ important to Spain ?JIVhb.cates about anything? Tb put off 
ly^^c^uestionpfs^ he tells them to look for Rshrion in a cemetery. Our narrtltor 
is it^od in*defention. I^r a fellow prisoiterjyings himhneH(sthat Ramon was 
'found ia the cemoterywie had suddenly changed his hidiji§ placa) and was 
siiot. The narrator concludes his tale: laughe^ hard the tears carte to 

Comparative: The imprisoned Meursault MiCAiyus's Vie Stranger wrestles 
vClth'the same, problem pf htiman identity. Cilje Sartre, Ernest Hemingway 
looks at fate, Operating within the Spanish Ci^jl War in For Whon^ theB[ell 
Tolls. Other thematic references nw^y be found in Koestler's /?^&rtejs5 a/ 
Noon and ^alraux'sA/iz/ii Fate, - ^ . * . ' 

; ■ ;, .- ; >^ 

: - * / ' 
• . ' • ■•" • 
. SAVItRi an episode from-Che MAH:^HARATA. Pqem. Indian^ 

..Pork: "Savii 

Vv - -J- • 19^ ■• ... 



r^Pnrk: **Savitri" is an episode in verse from the Maligbharata (malta meaning 
^harata, a. family of* the governing casfe), a collection jbout eight 
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. times as long 'as the Combined /£t<wf and CkJyssey.M cot^sisis. of stories 4nd' 
Iman i9te, mclnding ths BfiagavMgita. 'V 
J SavitriJ' a ilindif model of tiie perfect wife, -has made her choice of a 
^ husband only to learn that he is to. die in exactly one yfiar.itill. "once 
a.'ihaiden's troth is givah, it may never be deniecfj" and they are married 
Itt India, as in niany cultures, a son's /irst duty is to his father. As a wife 
Sayitti's first duty, UkeJier |^«sband's. wiii be'to his father. • 

On the day fated for l^r Husband's death Savitri follows him into the 
. torcst. When Yama, God of Deaths comes to take her husbiwid's purnsha the 
^ spark of Ufe "no bigger tlian*ie.hum^f» thumb," sh^/gairts three successive 
wislies designed JO help her l^ther-inJaw fulfiUhis "dharma" or duty as a 
ruler. Through these^carefuUy chosen wishes she regains her husband, restored 
. to hie-. She is clever, but more important to th'e Indian reader she is true to 
. th? duties of a wife.a^d da.Ughler-in.Iaw. Her triumplTis less one of trickery' 
.than one of dutiful correctness. . . . ■ ■■ 

^Comparative; Other Hindu models of Womanly perfection include Sita in the 
• other great Indian epic, the Ramayam, ojid S^akuntala from Kalidasa's fifth- 
c<?ntu,ry drama S/takmtala. Chaucer's Wife of Bath, offers a striking contrast- 
ijti female mqti^^ati6n. and Editlf \Vhar{on's a/iflM Frowe suggests quite W 
diffctent view of married life. R6mulo Gallegos's Dona Barbara gms i 
Latki Am^ricah view of an exceptional frontier woman, and M^rirti^e's 
Qmftoa preseijts a woman against a relatively primitive background, there 
' W'„^ such, as Shakesp«rare's5 Portia /'iWert/«i«f 

If VemceJ. Hawthorne's Hester (the Scarkt Letter). ahd<, Tolstoi's Ahrn 
Karenina. . • <' ■ . 



Sdueiner, OUve. THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. 1S83. Novel. Sou&- 
African. - - . * ' 

• - . • . ■ * . • -, 

'Author: Schrei^jer (lS5S-l)2*0) was bom in BaSutoland, South Africa, a 
daughter m a German missionary family of twelve children. Entjrely self- 
educated, she made her livihg as a governess. She wiite this noveFin her • 
, twenties ahd brought it to England for publication. George Meredith dis- 
covei;pd it. After eight hom^sidc years in England, Schreiner returned to 
Africa, ^married Samuel Gronwiright, a farmer; la^vyer^ and member of the 
. Cape Colony Parliament. Mr. Cronwright Jgkrgayg up"his dwn-?areer to serve 
• as his wife's literary assistant kd finally as hejKtejary executor. . • 

iVorL In^its time ^Sensational examination of- women's ti^x&.The Story of 
an African Farm is.a beauUful^ serious study of human lonelmess. 
^ A^strange fanftly lives in a desert farm jn South Afticar Waidb and his . 
German fitfTer. Otto, the cyerseer for Tant' Sannie's £arm;Tant.''Sannie,ifat 
"Bper. woman whose second husband has died and (eft her to rtarhis Eriglish 
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daughter, Lyndall; and Em, Ljf^ndairs orphan cousin. The three cliildren ar*^ 
sensitive and ingrown and .filled with the terror of primitive Christianity. A 
sinister adventurer named Napoleorv Bonaparte Bleftkins comes to the farm 
and insinuates himself into the fa,mily throUfeh tHe HindnesS of tlie old^German 
v^and the weakness pf Tant* Sahnie. By courting the Boer woman ^♦Napoleon^s 
^position is made unassailable, and he drives oi*t WaIdo> father and cruelly . 
abuses young Waldo, feut he is discovered making^ love to a^niece of Tant* 
Sannie*s and is sent packing. ^ - ^ * 

In BQok II, Waido meets a stranger who t^ll$ him an allegory of life (Chap- 
ter 15), which is crucial to an understandfiig of the n6vef. A Aew English 
overseer, the feminist Gregory, courts Em and wins her cdnsenU Chapter IS 
recounts the hilarious courting of Tant* Sannie by little Piet Vander Walt. 
Lyndall, disiiltisloned v^ith what she has leaned .about life, comes back 
from her city school, captures Gregory away from her good friend Em, and 
proposes Carriage to Hinf : But impulsively Lyndall sends for a friend from the 
city and asks him to tak-e her away with him. Waldo Ws6 goes out into the 
world to seek not fortune but himself, •pnd.Gregoiy, ^driven by grief over 
LyndalK 'goes to look for her. After a. long search^ he finally finds Lyndall, . 
her baby dejid, and she'herself abandoned and ill. Dressed'as a female nurse, 
Gregory takes dare of her uijtil^ she dies. The last scenes are.of Waldo*s return 
with his eyes unhappily opened. Gregory too returns to^tell JLynd^l's story. 
Crec and Em, reconciled, once more agree to marry. • \ ^ 

ine stofy is compounded of jnany elements: .the tremendous lonelinesk * 
and wild beauty of the open country, the polyglot mixture of racial charac- 
ters^ the biblical mood, and the tkle itself of children and their e^l^quisit^ 
sadness-children who, even is adults, keep both innocence and sadness. 

* Comparative: For the African locale-, compare Paton*s Qy, 77i^ Beloved 
Country, written more than half a century later. The powerful descriptions 
of the wild beauty of the country can also be compared to those of Thomas 
H?rdy. The character of Napoleon Blenkins strongly resembles Mr^ Jinglei^in 
Dickens's Ac&w/cfc Papers; Otto is a pathetic character 'also oiit of Dickens^- 
and the other adults are caricatured in the manneV of Dickers. The delightful ^ 
and complex heroine searches f]or and recognizes truth as Giravdpux's young 
girls do; rebels against convention like Ibsenls ra or Synge's Nora; and 
ends tragically like Madame Bovary or AnnaKarenina. Tant' Sannie is almost 
a Wife of Bath. / . * ' ' ' 



Selormey, Francis. THE NARROyV PATH. 1 96i5. Nwel. Ghanaian. V 

/ . ' * ^ ***** ' 

"Author: Francis Selormey, born in 1927, was educated Jn Roman Catholic* 

schools and at St. Augustine'^ Training College, Cape Coast. After studying 

. physical education in Ghana and Germany, he directed physical education a? 
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St. Francis Teacher Training CoUege. Hohcw, and served as Seaior Regional 
Sports^ Ofganiier for the Ghana Central Organization of Sports. He has 
worked for Ghana television and written scripts for two fdmsi Towards a 
United-AfncamdThe Great Lake. 

• ■ ' • . . „ * ■ 
Work: The Narrow Path is an absorbing fictional autobiography niled with 
.morbidity, despondency and 'desperation; It is the life story of Kofi, an 
African youth who dared to inake'a place in life for hin^self. Both his father 
Nanr, and his mother, Edai, are teachers. Steadfastly reUgious, Kofi is brought 
Jlp m strict adherence to African customs such as ^rayiiig to the family god 
- before the birth of a chUd. pouring libations on ceremonious ojjcasions. and 
. performing rituals before fishing trips. ' 
' The Catholic Church Mission sends Nani to various villages to teach and 
direct school programs. Finally^ having given up home after home, he is 
redueed to the house of xeeds. Thui Kofi's life is a maze of obstacles and 
filled with adversity. He is his father's example for any miscOniiuct in each 
new school and on occasion is severely punished. As he gets older, Kofi is 
torced to live with other famUies in order to attend school. The' ultim&te end 
of ^ these extreme hardships is the disintegration of the family, with. Nani 
returning to his family and fidsi to hers. \ * 
' Throughout the story one marvels that Kofi has survived to tell his story 
. but soaal pressures keep Kofi on the narrow path and enable hiin to reeeive 
the School Leaving Certificate and finally to depart for college-200 mUes 
away. . 

■ ■ ■ ■ 1, ^- ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ 

Comparative"^ Kofi's 'sorrow-filled life typifies: that .of x»ther African youths 
as may be seen ip Achebe's No Longer at Edse. where we experience Okon- 
,kwo s tragedy; in Ekwensi's Jagua Nana, where we see Freddie fall \^tim to 
social ills while , he seeks the '^Golden Fleece of knowledge artd leadership"; 
and m Armaii's The SeautiftH- Ones Are Not Yet Born, where "lie Man" 
recalls a childhood that is imppverished, desperate, disillusioning, and de- 
humanizing, s ^ ^ 

Similar hardship!' mdy be seen in iohnson's Autobiography of an Ex^ 
Colored Man 3t\d ia Washington's Up from Slavery, although these works are.' 
larger in stature. ... ; * • 



Solzhenitsyn, Alek&ndr Isjievich. ONE DAY IN THiE IJFE OF IVAN DE- 
NISgvICH (ODEN DEN* IVANA DENISOVICHA). 1962. Novel. 
Russian. - v , » rv . * 

' - • ' • •■ r . ' ■ ' ^ 
Author: $olzhenitsyn vm bom in Rostov in 1918 and was graduated with a 
degree in physics fron/ Rostov in 1941. Duping the war^e served as an 
artillery officer but was arrested in- 1945 for ahti-Stalinist remarks and spent 
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lbs next eleven years in labor camps and in exile* He taught mathematics and 
physics until 1962* when One Pay in the Life of Ivan Denisovich pub- 
lished with Nikita Kruslichev's permission. In 1963 several short stories 

''appeared wliich were critical or the Russian bureaucracy* Since then Sol- ^ 
■ , zhenitsyn's writings have not appeared ia Russia, although* his .novels were 

. widely published in the West and he wa,s awarcled the Nobeh prize for Litera- 
^ ture in 1 970, particularly for The First Circle ( 1 968) and Cancer Ward ( 1 9j58). 

His most recent works have been studio of Russian hfstory, most notably ^ 
77/e Gulag Archipelago, a study of the Soviet penal system* He was forced 
into exile in 1975 and nowlives'in Vermont* , • ^ • 

Work: This short novel traces the life of Ivan D'enisovich Shukhov, alprisoner 
in a forced labor camp in Siberia^ from reveille to lights-out on a single day. 
It is a picture of men treated like beasts, subjected to arbitrary imprisonment 

• and punisliment, nearly endless starvation, cokl» and brutality. It is a world 
" • Solzhenitsyn knew well* For vastly differing crUfles-some religious. and some 

political, Some real but most merely trumped up^ reflecting the reactioM of.' . 
a fviranoid government-a group of men 6f various backg/ounds and iijtellec-^ 
* tual capabilities have been thrown together and have Iwmied to survive^ But 
the story is more than a depiction of the prisoners' bruj&l and brutalizing life;, 
it is tlie story of their stubborn refusal to.lose their hj^anity, to become like 
beasts* A few, such as the scavenger Fetyukov^^uccamb and are described in 
ways su^esling anirJials (the name for one of thy^uards is derived from the ^ 
* . ^ Russian word for wolQ- But -the majority of- tne characters maintain their 
* " dignity as human b^eings and manage to find fulfillment, ^ • » 

At the close of the^day Shukhov feMs quite satisfied* Although he has had ' 
little to eat but mush, soup, and bread, lie is not hungry; although he has 
been forced into labor, he has taken pride in his work; although it is bitter 

* coldv he has kept warm with labor and fellowsliip* And if he te in prison, life 
is not mach different on the outside. The guards h;jve it little better than the 
prisoners, and the fact that the prisoners are building a^town which **free" 
men will 'inhabit, men who will be exposed^ to mpst of the same hardships, ^ 

^ * underscores the^point that life is much the same^nside or outside the camp 
# > and that it remains for the individual to find •satisfaction for himself in a 
threatening and un^Ust world. 

Comparative: Many. Russian authors have written abou*^ the penal camps i^ 
Siberia. .Like Solzhenitsyn, Dostoevski was a prisoner in one of these camps 
and dcsfcribecjr his experiences in The House of the Dead. Chekhov, though 
. ndt himself a prisoner, visited an^Jl described the convict settlement at Sak- 
lialin. Both of these earlier authors also wrote elsewhere of the necessity for 
^< • pcojple tQ oppose an environment which turns them into ammals* Chekhov's 
slrort stories, such as 'Teasants*' or "Ward Six," are not far removed from 
* , Solzhcaitsyn's. novel, and different as the two characters are, Shukhov*s 
insistence on defending his humanity wo\ild be supported by the protagonist 
ofDosiocvskis Notes from Underground. \ 
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Numerous^ other works have described* the pt)lice" state-for example, 
Koiitiit's IJarkfiess at Noon, Huxlef% Bmve New World. OrWeirs i95< An- 
dreyey»s Vie Severt Who Weh Hanged, and hulgakov'^Misrer^ Margarita. 
^AIso.rewardii)g. are comparisons,with works which see all of humanity * 
r if f r*^ ''"^ P'*^"' ^ forced to find fulfillment ifi the little victories 
ot. daily ^tife and in- the face of a sometimes hostile, soifietime^ unjust, and ' 
always inexplicable universe. Like many of the prisA^xs in Solzhenitsyn's 
novel Josef K. in Kafka^s*7%e -TVw/ doesnU understand what his crime is, 
and the heroes of Camus** Tfie Stranger and S^tr&*s The WaU also le^ 
through miprj^sofcment about the human condition. Finally, in'their refusal to' 
give in to a brj^talizing system, MacMurphy in Kesey'«,t?rte Flew 'Over tfie 
Cuckoos Nest and Yossarian in Hellet's Qitch'2'2 insist on 'the dignity of 
humanity and the S9nctity*of life, the Central theme in Sokhenitsyn's work 



SONG OF R0La3sp (LA CHANSON J)E ROLAND), ca. llOOtfpic poem ' • 
French. ^ • 

« ■ 1 • » . ■ ■ II I , I— 

Author:.Unkno\m. • • * • * 

Work: In 778, the Basques slaughtered a snjall French force in the Pyrenees I 
among them "Roland, Duke of the Marches of Brittany." From historical fact 
,to legend and epic,^owev6r. the tale emerge's like this: Chwlemagne enters 
Spam- to wipe out tlfe Moors who menac^ Christianity. His mission successful 
• he takes his army back to France, leaving Roland in charge of thje rear guard* 
Roland's sttpfather^'Garielon. tells MasiUon, King of the Moors, that he may 
safely attack this snjhll force, the creanf of the French Army. Tkus the whole * 
might of the Saracen army falls on Roland's troops at Roncevaux. 

With Roland are two knights who help ta make the triumvirate memorable 
-Archbishop Turpin, as mighty with the sword as the chasuble, and Oliver 
Roland's best friend. "Roland is fierce, but Oliver is wise," says the poem'v 
and It B Oliver who wishes that Roland would blow l]is horn, the famous 
Ohphant (elephant), and summon aiej from IGhaflemagne. From pride in' the 
chatge that has beeji given him, Roland refuses. , <• \ ' < ' 

Th^ slaughter js terribli, and Roland witnesses the deaths of ftierid after- ' 
fnend. At last„aftSne on the field -of battle, he blo'ws his horn for^elp. at- v 
tempts to break his sword Durendal to prevent the enemy's having it, holds - 
up his glove to Heaven, and dies facing the enemy. St. Gabriel himself coAes 
down to receive Roland's soul. ■• T * 

^ ^So ends Roland's story (through Laisse [st»nza] 176); the remaining. 15 " ' ' 
tames are^concernal with Charlemagn^ revenge against the Moors, his * 
return to Frances, the death from gfief o^T^oland's beloved,«nd the-trial arid 
dreadful punishment of Gancl^ the jtra/or. . " 
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The characters axe brilliantly delineated; theaction, a series of single com- ' 
ba<^, is sustained. The conflicts raMe through treachery versus loyalty.. 
Christianity versus paganism^ "la* doiflce France" versus the ^Joors; "le sage 
Olivier** versus- single-minded Roland, aiid glory in itattle vejsu? Roland's 
jjpicf at tlie de^th of Im friends. . - V V 

>^ * ' • ■ , ' * ■' ' 

Comparativi^: France's epjc poem m 291 ^/wei in dignified and restrained , 
ver^:^ is a direct sta5«?ment of man*s courage and devotion to country Jeader, 
and religion. It has many distinguislied peers among the wofld's li^rature, 
such as Poem of the Cid. -Beowulf, and the Nibelungenligd, for the rise oT an . 
epic hero has often signaled the birth of a nation and a national llnguage..^ 

See also the" /Jama>a/w.^ the latter being similar to th^ 

Song of Roland iaitsthougjitfulness^and expressionof cgmrade love. See also 
IIomer'sOc/>'sse7 and Virgirs/te/z^ifcof. ♦ 



Sophocles. ANTIGONE, ca. 441 B.C. Prama. Greek. 

Author: After an excellent educ^pn in music, gymnastics/ and daiicing, 
Sophocles (ca. 495-^06 kc.) won his first prize as a tragic poet at the age 
of twenty-seven, victorious over Aeschylus, who was thirty years his senior".* 
Thereafter he wan first prize some twenty times. Though npt a politician; 
he held several militjary and civic offices. A prolific poet, one hundred of his, 
approximately one hundred and thirty plays are known to 4i$ eitiier by title 
or fragmeht; seven have survived complete. He also wrote paeans, elegies, and 
epigrams. Sophocles increased the importance of dialogue by introducing a 
third actor; he made each play a separate unity builf around one chafacttsr, 
abandoning the Aeschylean practice' of writing trilogies; he diminished the 
importance of the chorus; and. he showed surpassing skill with drjunatic 
irOny. Even in his 6wn;/hiie, he was cpnsidered the most perfect Irageiian, 

Work: As the play opens, Antigope and Ismene, the daughti^rs Of Oedipus, 
discuss King Creon*s edict that one of their brothers, Ejtocles^ shall he buried 
wjth honors ,while the other, Polynices, shafl remain unburied as ajUraitor* 
Disobedience to this decree will bring death by stoliing. Polynices h\sbeert 
decreed a traitor for leading ail expedition against Tliebes to seize the.^one 
of Jiis brother, and the brothers have killed each other in' a duel. Ant^one 
informs Ismene that she intends ^o defy the decree ^nd \i}xxy Polynices, 
whatever the cost;divilie law and family duty demand this act, she maintains, 
femenc bolHs back suid is^unable to dissuade her* - • > * 

A guard announces that Polj^nices has been cerenjonially buried, that is, 
' dust has been strewn upon him. Antigone, admitting both guilt an^ pre-, 
tneditatjon, glorys ia her deed and praises'^divine law as higher than Grepn's. 
Cfeon, bcHcviifg obedi^ce is essential to civic harmony, Summarily condemns 
her to death. Though Antigone is engaged to Credo's son, Haemon, Crco» 
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.nevertheless persists in his decision. He orders that Antigone' 5e entombed 
ahve so that her blood wiil not be o^ his hands. ^ ' ^ 
. . The seer Tirejias enters, announcing that the gods Jire angry and that -the 
city is poUuted because Polynices hcs uriburi?d. Creon^ accuses Tixesias of 
accopiwg bribes, but tiresias reports that Creon will soon pay for hjs folly by. 
death in his own house. This announceriient'^-spurs Creon to action, but he is 
too-^iate. Afltigone. has hanged herself in . the cave, and Haemon, determined 
to- die vNthvher. commits suicide Embracing her, having first attemnted to m 
peon. Even, as Creori admits his guilt, a*messengerarriv«s.with the news that 
his wUp. Eurydice, has kiUed herself in grief, cursing hirn. 

Conflict in the play springs from-^tigone's contact with outside forces- 
tirst Imienc, then the' chorus, finally the king. Creon stubbornly sees in 
Antigone only disobedience, wickedness, and madness. Oi% Tiresias- can 
trighten him info recognising the error of his logical decision, even though it 
IS based on experience and tjadition. AnUgone's tragedy comes swiftly; the 
impict of the play then grdwsfrom.preon's tragedy whicli develdps before 
our eyes. Built on a muifiple foundation, the play demonstrates a dash of 
irreconcilable oppositcs with irremediable consequences. 

Comparative: The clash of civU versus religious duty, of individual conscience 
versus community standards, occars o'ften enough in literature. Rarely, 
however, is it presented with suchVofce, clarity. and dignity. Anouilh's 
Aniigotte concerns itself more direAly with the predicament into which 
Antigone forces a peace-loving administrator; Creon i^ seen in a moth compas- 
Monate light and- Antigone's decision seems mere wUlfulnJfes. Shaw's Major 
Barbara and Saint ^oan are women who share a sifnilar determmatiop to ca^ 
outa&ingalarinissioninUfe. " ' ' . 



Sophocles. ELECfRA(ELEKTRA).ca. 410 B.C. Drama. Gree^! : i . • 
Autitor: Ses Antigone. , 

Work: In this' play Sophocles retells the story of Agamemnon*s children, 
Oectra and. Orestes, following the basic outline provided by earlier versions 
(see Aeschylus, The Libation B^aren\ But the main interest of Sophoclfs is 
-not in the unfolding of the plot, although he is a master at building tension. 
His chief concern is with human character, and, therefore, the role pf Fate 
and the gods is minimized; the characters, although sometimes ideal&ed or 
relatively one^iimensional, always remain motivated by human deslres.'Thus 
Orestes, wholiad been sent away by Electra to protect hii* from Clytemnestra 
and Aegisthus, is urged to avenge his! father's death by his sister, his tutor, and 
his conscience, not by. the gods, who merely help to devise a plan. Qytemnest 
tra has murdered her husband not to avenge his murder bf their daughter' 
Iphigenia, as she claims, but out of love for Aegisthus and a deshe for powpr. 
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And Aeiji&thus 15 itierely an Wrogaht tyrant who killed Agariiemnon to gain. 

As xhVr title suggests, hdwevfer, Sd^hodes is most interfesiea in the characte/ 
of Elect) a. In his version slie'\is motivated completely by /a swse of moral 
duty anil a <]esire to. see justicy done» at vyhatever cost to/htfrself or others 



a life ofrcomfort, 
dded by Sophocles 



SUq refi^ses to compromise h4r\principles m exchange fo 
the path! chps«n by her sister Chrysothemis, a character 
to highlight Electra*s noble and 'principled character, Ev^h when threatened 
with inTprisonment site will not ^ield, an4^ when she.hears^the faKe report 
of Orestes* death sItC vows to kUl Aegisthus'herself Avjieri Ofestes reveals 
liimselCand murders his motlier apd her lover, Electr* feels' neitlier remorse 
fibr sorrow. 

The .emphasis on human ch^^cter and the alsisenofe of divine inferventipn 
is evident yiroughout the ptay. Theje is no indication at the end that further 
vengeance or divine justification is necessary, Electra and Orestes are offered, 
td us a^ symbols of the tragedy ^f human life> whicli we must ^neet with 
bravery and suffer with dignity, * * * 

Comparative:, The art of Sophocles as a drarnaiist be demonstrated by 
comparing* this pliay with The Libation Bearers hy Aeschylus. The latter*s 

: concern with religious, and moral q^uestions ied him-^o' produce a stately 
dranu with an emphasis on plot; characters/merely aci out the will of the 
gods or Fate. Sophocles, on the other hand/presentsXis with characters who 
arc often idealized but who are nonetheles^subject to the tragedy of human 

-life/'It* was primarily in the dramas of 
examples 'of the . subjecf matter of tragi 
elevated human beings. 

The Electrd of Sophocles might haVe been written in response to the 
El0Ctra of Euripides, and the two play&^make an interestirig contrast, Sopho- 
cfes presents us with a noble Electra an^ a completely villainous Clytemnestra 
and Aegisthys; Euripides •portrays ayhe^oine motivated by an exaggerated 
egotism, by sexual frustration, and Jby jealousy; and his Clytemnestra is a 

'much more motherly and sympathetic figure. . * 

* The vision of i woman as a syniool of ir^pl^cable justice k also found in 
Merimee^'s heroine in Cotombfl, altiralfeh herwanipulative and vengeful nature 
remind us at times of tlie less tpifeboble Euripidean Electra. In O'Neiirs 
Mourning Becomes Electra, Vinjriie is at first. a Euripidean heroine, motivated 
by sexual frustration and jealousy^ but in the end she becomes more 4ike the 
inriplacabl^ heroine of Sophocles in her <|emands for justice, even if it must be 
exactecj' from herself. Giraudoux*s Electra and Sartre^s TTie Flies present 
Sdphoclean'' heroines who refuse ' tQ compromise principles for political 
expediency, although Sartrp humanizes the character considerably. 

• Sophocles presents us with other figures who must choose^etween a life 
of easy comprorhisc or a difftcult life lived according to^one's principles, 
mt)st notably in jintigorie, where Ismene acts, like Chrysothemisr.iasiS'dramat- 

' ic foil. Tljp'same difficult choice beuveen compromi^eand principlgjs made 
.in Anoiitih^s Meckel and Antigone aiia in Camus*s The^5t^ger. * 



phocl^ that Aristotle fouttd his 
y: the actions and emotions of 
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Sophodes. OEDIPUS. tHE KING (OUJlPOUS.TYRANNOS). L-i2Q B.C 
Drama. .Gretfk. " " ' 

Author: §6c Antigone. , " . 

Wf>rk: &ise(J.upon the pw^h&cy that Oedipus wUl kill his father and marry 
his motlier.^^his play deals with the gradual discovery by Oedipus of wKat he 
has done. King Oedipus beUeves that through. Uie power of his intelligence he 
can salve Uie mystery of the plague in Thebes* The audience, represented by 
the aRorus, senses long be jpre he does that something terrible wiB be revealed 
the blind prophet.Tixesias. warns -about the unveiling of truth, but Oedipus ■ 
treats him arrogantly and ^fsists in his quest. He accuses various persons cJf' 
plots against him. Toward the end of tlie play Jocasta, his queen, grasps the 
truth that she is mother to Oedipus as welt'as his wif&and the mother of his 
children, and she kUls herself. .Oedip»is sees Uie trUth about himself at last: 
recognizing that He is Uie .cause of the plague, he puts out his eyes and con'- 
demnihimsclf to.exile. Though Oedipus was unawkre of his pareritqge" he is 
nevertheless responsible for his acUons and guilty 0( believing f hat-h'uman^ 
intelhgencc-espcciaUy his own-;is Uie highest gbod. He learns Uiat Uic 
mysterious will of Uie gods is superior to human intelligence and that humans 
must gain wsight into Uie limits of dieir nature. Images of sight and blindness 
witJiin Uie play Uluminate Uie ironies. 

Comparative: The myUi of Oedipus, particularly as it was given to usiby 
Sophocles, is a significant Uieme in many works-especially in modernnimes 
because of Freud's theory of Uie "Oedipus Umplex" in psychoanalysis. See 
lor example, Cocteau's Infernal Machine fo/a discussion of a moderti version ' 
of the story and its differences. . ' 



&Byinfca,.Wole.'THE STRONq BREED. 1964:Drama. Nigerian. A 

Autffor!^ok Spyinkad 934- ), podt, actor, and playwright, was edu</ed 
at the universities of Ibadan and Leeds. He has |ontributed poems to such 
Uterac^ journals its Encounter and Tlie Times Literary Supplement Versatile 
Uiough iie is, it is for his^lays that he is best known. Among these, m addi- 
tion to me Strong Breed, are A Dance of the forests (1^60), The Ttials of 
brother Jerq (1964), and Vte Lion and the Jewel (1964). , , 

Work: the Strong Breed, a one-act play^'examinestrddiUonal Afriaarbellefs 
and customs-circumcision, redding Uie village of evil at the year's elTd^and 
the deep respect for Uie strong breed. — 

.Eman, a schoolteacher and Uie, only stranger in the village, liveTwiUi 
Sunma. daughter of Jaguna. Living with them i? Ifada. a maIforme;d idiot 
whom Sunma has come to despise a^i wants to send away. Meanwliile Ifada- 
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lUayi^with a girUwhom Eraan has allowed to come in bringing her "carrier.** 
The'reader tm^lerstands at once that she foreshadows the evil soon to befall 
Efrian, for it is he who |lfeFniit;?her to staj^, even though slie is unwell. 

Th<f girl ha$ Ifadahang her "carrier'* in a tree to which jshe'later "sets 
fire.** At midni^t, then» she will once more be \^elL Again, 4h apprehensive 
note is struck as EAan and Sunma vacillate between staying in and going?out ^ 
Whileohe Nqw Year's Eve festivities are carriecl on in the village. 

Surnnasjells; Eman, "Ev^n if you 4ived here for a lifetirne, you would 
remain Y s^lhger/- "Bu.t/* Eman xeplies, **There is peace in»being a stranger.** 
Later, two men arrive, *'sack up** Ifada, and carry'him away to^rvgi as village 
scapegoat. *He ^scapes, returns,^ and Eman lets him in despite Simma*s pleas. 

'According to African lore, "Anyone who doesn't guard his door when the 
' carrief goes by has himself to blame. 5 contaminated house should be burnt 
down." Thus Eman breaks a-strong taboo and becomes the sacrifice: He is 
captured, severely beaten, and after^vards meets with an Old Man (his father) 
whoVis wearing white uousers, - white cap, and two white rings and "who is 
going on the. boat down the river-his last journey.** Now the Old Man eft- 
lightens f man: "Ours is a strong breed ... No woman survives the bearing of 
the strong .bnes [for just as Eman*s mother had 4ied at his birth, so had 
Omae| once Ernan's betrothed, died while beSring his child} , Son, it is nof the 
mouth of the boaster that ^ys he belongs to the strong, breed. It is the 
tongue that is red with, pain and black with sorrow.** L^ter, when Omae 
ap^ars to Eman (for the African believes that one may commune with the 
spirits of the dead), he expresses contentment with his lot: "For the first 
time, I understand that I have a life to fulfill,** 

Finally, after brief (dialogue with a priest, Eman falls into Jaguna*s trap 
and he follows the Old Man to the river. Thus Eman, through inisconception/< 
anjl misinforhiation, is consumed by the forces of tradition. Jaguna remarks,^ 
"I am sick to the heah* of the cowardice I have seen tonight.'* A villager 
responds, "That is the natme of mea.** Jaguna concludes, ^Then it is a sorry 
world we live in." . * 

Comparative: The ritual of rising a community of evil at the. end of a year 
finds a dolose parallel in Shirley Jacjtson^ The Lott^ry.'^knqthei interesting 
comparison may be found in the Old Test"am?nt*story of Abrafiam and Isaac, 
Which may be a source of Soyinka's play. ^ 



%inkai, Wole. IDANRE AND OTHER POEMS. 1967, Poems, Nigeifm. 
Author: Soe^The'Strong Breed / . ' 

Work: Two Tpoems' may stand as Representative, In "I Thinks It Rains** the 
poet establishes a pattern "of circling greyness that attracts the reader's atten- 
.tion at once. As the speaker fellScts on "strangQ despairs," he;perceive?**ihe 
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purity of sadness/! The African values pain and sorrow, for they identify him 
. ^one of t^,e Strong BreM. Here the f^eader may also be.reminded of Shelley's 
To a Skylark : Our, sweetest songs are those that teU of saddest thought - 
Raw a generativ'e phenomenon, jtiay effect a release, the cleansing. of a 
nian s "dark desires." Thus the "cruel baptismC may be the beginning of a 
new and stronger life^ ' . * »~ «» 

^ The poem 'illustrates, among other tilings. the^fricanTs love for and 
conjMgation • with nature. Its tone is reminiscent of that'll "Dream- De- 
ferred . by Langston Hughes. . 

In ^'Prisoner" (possibly written while Soylnka'was in prison) the speaker, 
agam refers to the* "grey essence." His years of confin^ent have bred "Avise 
Swy temples. This speaker tbo experiences intimations, not of life, but of 
^^sudden seizure - Like a potsherd, his life is broken. Like the Men. he is 
rootifiss. for whUe he is imprisoned his life remains suspended. 

^ Comparative: Wordsw^)rthian echoes may be found in Soyinka's poems. He 
draws fus symbols from\iature and reflects on an intimate harmony between 
•TOM and nature. His "floors." however, are the cactus, beautiful but thorny 
and the hchen. abunda^but roojless-a stVon^ comrast to the daffodils. 
pansies.andVioleisinWoiidsworth. ' 



^^^n?^r"r?.'\^TIit?f°^ Beyte. THE RED AND TOE BUCK (LE 
ROUGE ETLEMk)? 1830. Novel. French. ' 



Author: Stendhal (1783-1842) was bom and educated at Grenoble. His life 
• spanned the Romantic movement from its infancy to its peak of productivity 
m France, Germany., and Ei^and. Like other RomanUcs, Stendhal was 
centrally (toncemed w^th the ©xperiential (as opposed to the conceptual) 
nature of the meaning of li^ *nd the responsibiUty of each individual to 
achieve a genuine, meaning fofiife. A consciousness of psychological factors 
cf actions which conflict witfe one's own natute. of one's responsibility to 
bfe or become'oneself rather thah to fit the ihold which society casts or seems 
to cast are of. ultimate importance. Aside from The Red ami%e Black 
Stendhal's best-known novel is ne QiarterhQUse of Pafma. Stendhal also 
wrote essays, memoirs, and criticism. . 

^'?rJ;r?'^ ^^'^ j"^^ ^'■o^e July Revolution 

ot 1830, a period in which ambition, fear, and intrigue prevailed'. Julien Sorel 
?he ttero.is a young petit-bourgeois of remarkable intelligence and of high" 
ambitions. He contemplates two careers: one in which'he would rise lo a 
position of great importance through the chufch (black is the color of thfe 
clergy), and the ottfer^ which he would rise to wealOi and influence in the 
secular world (the red of aristocratic clothing and perhaps also the red of 
Plood). . • . , 

■ . ) . 
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His brief career involves him in two^love affairs; one yffith Mme de Renil ., 
the mother of die children he is hired to tiitor» the otlier with Matliilde, a 
girl of a rich and noble family. His initial impulses in the first affair are 
ainbitjon and the desire* to pfove to himself that he can manage a conquest, 
subh as those men of the upperHasses ^nguge in. The second affair is iaitiated 
by the young lady» whoiii Sore! scunetimes thinks he lovcs.-He fathers th? 
child of Mathilde, a marriage is planned, and vVealth and positionjare assured.' 
JBut hi^ first love- Mme de Renal» writes a letter denouncing him «tf a^man 
who'employs secm^^Mon to obtain advancement. He returns to see h^rand 
shoots hef, intending to^Iqll her, Sorel is imprisoned. Mnie de Renal/re* 
covfi^ring fron^ her wound, tries to save him, as does Matliilde. Jurors are 
bo^ht off in his behalf, but Sorel speak^ at his trial and condemns himself ^ 
to conviction and death. " ^ % - 

The love plots are. however, secondary in jthis novel, which is remarkable a 
for its depiction of thc^ mores of the period^ ind the character of its hero. In 
the end^it is Julien Sprel* the convicted crimirtaU who epierges as the genuine- 
ly <<noral diara^ter. The novel admirably portrays^the Romantics' quest for 
the real self and the 'difficulty of acfiieving it in a corrupt society. Both the 
red and the black starrd condemned-at least a$ giiilty as the individual* they 
send to the guillotine. Sorefs judgmd^t upon himself ("I am nothing but a 
Perhaps'*) 'contrasts with his judgment upon society:^**! have loved truth. . , . 
iVhere^ is it? Everywiierc hypocrisy^ or at least charl4anism, even among the 
linost. virtuous, even^among the greatest.*' ^ . 

Comparative: The intrigues of love and ques^t for power among the. aristoc- 
racy suggest Mme de Lafayette's The Princess of Cleves. The hero's interroga- 
tiol^of and judgment upon himself and others suggest Dostoevski's JVote$ , 
from JJnierzihund. Hugo's The Hunchback of Notre Dame also offers com- • 
partsohs in the characters of Quasiniodo and Julien and in the quality of 
the societies portrayed, • • . ^ 



Strindberg, August. THE FATHER (FADREN). 1 887. Drama. Swedish. 

Author: Strindberg (1 849-^1912) has be$n called the* Swedish Shakespeare. 
,As a youth in Sweden he served as teacher, tutor, actpr, ancl journalist, and 
he has kft several conflicting autobiographies. His unfortunate expc^ences 
with ana mistcustx^f women served as material for Tlie Father. 

Work: As currpnt as today's hewspaperj^nd ahnost a psychological thri^er, 
Strindberg's plSy was aliead oT its time arid has hot date^d. As a study of the . 
age-old natural forces%t]^at victimize hunrranity and as an examination of the 
competitive environment of marriage, this play is a good introduction to 
naturalism. - ^ « » . ^ , 



> * U H'^i-'^?®. . t^^P"^^^ engaged; jn> fight wfth ht€ tusbaml for 
. ' ^Pf ^'1?^ Jaughter. Bertha., She^wages, theSfore. a-campaign to Cdn- 
, • v v«nce the world: r,m and theit her huiban^ that he li" Wg ^niind^ Sl^ 

' ■ • • ; .wyaWloctor. and u^? for hesown purposes-the faw^ supporters the Captain 
\ ■ n '^'"i^S niale/helple« thougfi'knowinghif innbqehcergoei-^JoNynln 
• defeai m a- struggle :thaj:. is mad^ to seem uhequi b.edfc « man inay hot 

, ' addition, tffeth; problem- of female dominance, Strindberg *s^^ it 

-^itluf- '^n H M .T^ '*c«'ebral>n|rriage - The C>^tain commeks in* 

with a bysuiesswomamor sets Up house with a.friend.Wh$t becomes df fove 
the healthy love of the senses? It dies ofneglect" " • 

- Comparative: The nineteenth century began a reexamination of the position 
. of w6m6n in society . See. for example. MUe Vatna? in J^Iauberfs Sentimental 
• ^ff^"^,^^'^ in Ibsen's^ DpltJ House.' Hsddi in ibs&n'&H?dda Cablet 

, andEudoxie in Turgenev's Fa//iS«%ij^«s. • '* 
\' .A general comparison with' the StrindbeVg play may be found in 'the 
, Agamemnon or Aeschylu^ Here Clytemnestra outmaneuvers her husband as 
. • ■ piura does the Captain. The situation of Hippolyt us. helpless agairwt Phaedra, 
f 4' <^ W^ison For another man-hater such as Laura, consider the 

mothfer m TTie /ft>use ofMmarda Alba by Garcfa Lorca. ^n the Victarian 
^nod, George Meredith wrote a sonnet cyds. Modem Love, that told of a 
cerebral relationship between man and wife. For more recent and more 
amusing examples of the battle of the sexes, see the plays of Courteline or 
^ SdSeal" "The Secr^ Dfe of Waller Mitty" and "The 



Sutherland. Efua T. EDUFA; 1968. Drama. Ghanaian: 



Author: mi T. Sutlierland.bbrn in 1924, was educated»iii Ghana, in England 
^ at Homerton CoUege. Cambridge, and af the University of London School of 
Oriental and African Studies. Mjs. Sutherland is the founder of the Ghana 
Drama Studio and the Writers' Workshop in the Instifute of African Studies 
at the University of Ghana. Legon.. 

•Recognized as one of Ghana's fiSiremost authors, she has written poetry 
and pjays. Outstanding, ai'nong her dramas, in addition to Edufa. ^i&Odasani 
(a Ghanaian interpretation of Everyman), Foriwa (a three-act community 
play), and Nyamekye (a musical drama). Mrs. Sutherland's plays for children ; 
include, among others./lwhie and thie Dwarf Brigade and 7\vo Rhythm Plays: 

-mrk: ThisT drama in three acts opens with a prologue* of sadness as Abena, 
bdufas sister, sings, as she cares for the dew water which she has caught in 
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tte black pot/ltiere is also stream water, and both are spiritual agencies.fiised 
to bring blessings, Edufa> the protagopisu is a piouS;^ w€aithy man atfd a * 
respected sbvereigja in the village. ]Hi$ wife, Ampoma, i^riously ill: Edufa 
orders nhe house' matron, Motlier Seguwa. to^prepare his and Aixipona's 
baths: **Pour first the dew water and then the.stream water over tlxe herbs,* 
in the bathroom. Quickly..Then bring out the - \ : 

Outside the ch^fhisj[h^ come early in the morning) chants a death-song ' 
**as if damourirtgTSTa^o^." Seguwa doubts that the dew water, the stream • 
water, and the incense will bjing reKef for Ampoma.^but she ktfeplj.the latter 
bunung. The chorus^ now inside the courtj^su'd, contiinu|fe ^ for they 
have come to **sma^k the spirits Of calamity ; . . for (^flKty is for all man- 
kind and none is free from woe/* Jhe chorus moves rhythnficalljf tl^ 
.^tlie courtyard^ ceremoniously chanting: ^'One^s death is tlie death of all 
, mankind/* Ampoma apparently feels somewhat better and t^lks, though 
randomly, 'of her cwcern foi: her diildren when she is. gone. She exacts a 
promise from Edufa lixat he *vm keep them ffom harm/'^'The chorus now 
^performs several ritualsL including one ,to the health of Edufa, his wife, and 
his household* According f6 African tradition, the chohis leaves before nooft; 
' As the chorus leaves, Senchf, poet ind s6ng-writer, corries in. In his bat- 
tered leather case he has, "songs for everything': for 'goodness, fpr badness; for 
strength, for weakness-'* Het^seiyes, however: **I never make songs about 
ugliness, because F simply think i( should not exist**-Sincere;8nd philosophi- 
cally optimisiic, it is Senchi who entertains the court, obviously , a fbil^for 
Edufa. . ■ • ' - . ^. ■ • 

At this pojnf , Sain; ^n idiot servant, appears bringing a tin box and an qwL 
Seguwa is horrified, but Bdufa has been anxiousjy waiting for Sam*s fetum, 
for this box »iggests what may be the climax of the drama. It contains thre^ 
stones, a-ball of red stuff which Sam ujes to* draw "a ray of the sun on the 
rlsei- of the first step,** and an old leather pducli: The latter jBdufa himself 
is to bum and to bury its ashes: * . 

The final ^ict shows &iufa deeply troubled as he confronts what be 
Ampoma*s death. He is giving a party, celebrating what he hopes is improved 
health for Ampoma. The chorus enters, and Senchi leads them in a^colqjFful 
ceremony to the delight of Ampomi, Edufa proposes a toast^to her health,- 
Ampoma is gracious, though serious, as she welcomes the .guests. She talks 
to mem pf her approaching death and, in a moving show of affection for 
Edufa, re-declares tlieir marriage vowii. On returning toja^r room,.hbij^ever, 
Ampoma dies arnid the hooting of owls.^Edufa swears,-*u)eath, I will lie close- 
ly at the grave again, and when you come gloating with your spoil, 1*11 grab 
you, unlock her from your grip, and bring her safely hdme to my bed. . • ♦ 
I will do it;3 api conqueror," 

The,ch6rus leaves singing a funeral song, '"Make'^a river of sorrow, for 
Ampoma j(S dead.** . ^ * * 

Comparative: In Edufa the author probes^ the Africaii*s love of money, the 
attraction to sovereignty, the nature of the African personality, and depen- 
dence on folklore, myths, and a deity. The story itself is the subject of the 
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' vAkestis of Euripides. Its theme-human fear of and'desire to conquer deathl* 
p similar to^that in The Palm^Wme Ikmkard by Amos Tutuola. aaucer also 
^ ^ /Wcwieri Tale ^ it may a!s6 be found in ih^ eW 
'the role of the chorus ihjjr.b^ompared'to that of the chorus^h 

^ \ Oreek drania, Ano.ther. point worth discussion is- the^ playwright's siciU at 

f«)bmxng sundird and pidgin EngM to portray cha/kte^^ 
to the whole playr ' ' .■ ^ 



Tagore, Rabindranath. A .rAGORE 'READER. Translated in part from 
' Bengali by^Amiya Chakra^arty. N^cmiUan. >961. Originally written 

. ui tngijsh. Pdems, essays, .storics,.drtoias. Indiap. 

^«/;ibr.;^Rabindran3th Tagore0861rf941) was bom in Calcutta and studiatl 
^w in -Englana. He founded an imemaffoiwl^miversity ifVisva-Bharati) in ' 
Santmiketan, wh<fre Ke hoped to combine the best in the Indian and Western • 
traditions. In 19.13 he was awarded the Nobei Prife for Literature, and he is 
known for his novels, short stprios, plays, poetry, and miscellaneous wose. ' 

• ■ He soinet?mes wrote in English, but usually in his naUve Bengali. Tagpre also 
.^Qomposed^c forhioig .thartithreei^^^^ ' 

a patnter.-He was recogniied during hi? lifetime as the embodiment of Indian 

• -Uter^ JSrfd*^ spokesnian; his fame has spread throughout the 

i^ork: Tagorc's work i5 available in En^isfi primarily collections. The short 
jtorrits. plays, and goems are especiaUy suitable for comparative studies, both 
because they kre readily understood by Western students and because theV 
ponray Indiatn culturedh si modem hght ' without, however, neglecting its 
ancient traditit)ns. . ^ " * * * 

Of his poetry, the poems included in the Reader from the CitanidU fUt- 
erally "handful ofsong") are among the best. / ^ 

^ • Of his>ort 'stories, "The Cabylivyallah" (the fruU-seller from Kabul).is 
rcpfesentative. A fruit-seller from far away Kabul becomes acquainted with 
•Mini, a young girl who reminds hiip o£ his daughter. He is imprisoned for 
^ many years, and after his releage returns with such gifts as htf used to give her. 
When he sees fier arrayed for her wedding, he suddenly realises that his own 
^pghter, too, has grown into something quite different from the image he 
T carries m his heart. Time has roUed.on,.jh(lugh memory had scemed tohoW 
^ It motioniesir , • 

Among Tagore's plays, SiKnfice is characteristic. In it Kali, a goddess to' 
whom blood .sacrifices>ve traditionally been made, is again to receive the 
blood of a human. The king. Gpvirida, recognizes the savage cruelty of the 
custom and ^eclares an end to it '; no more blood, human or anunal. is to be 
^shed.tor Kali. Gunavati, his wife, commands as queen that the sacrifices 
cofltmue and, in order to appease the goddess, plots to have the king's own 
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lift taken and his blood 'Sacrificed. ThelJSnous char»i?ter« take sudes, and^he 
plot against i^e king.deveIo|>s as Gj/navati insists tttat. royal blood must 
appease ^I^ali. Jaising, himself of royal -blood and a sesy^ of tlie tempted 
premises to do as Gunava|i asks, but in the end he sacritices himself. Those 
Vbo have demanded ri^yal blood are appalled It th^;^ of theiir own 
savagery. The stone goddess is cast^out, the blood sacrflice ended. ^ ' 

Comparative: Jh^ ^^iS^^^^^^ a^ quality . which at 

times touches that of the; biblical psalms; they may also be compared to 
Blake's &w^ of Imiosehce. **The Cabuliwallah*'* is perhaps best compared 
. with ojhcr stories and plays by T^ore^ for he has a quality all his own. 
, Comparison, hoy/ever, also suggests conuast, and it is interesting to tead 
» Ill!^riin&> "Mateo Falcone^' the story of an altogether different relationship 
between a man and a child,, in conjunction \^th Tagore*s story. The play 
Sacrifice maV be directly ccanpaired to Racine's J4//«a/fe, a play in which' a 
temple and a; tradition are subject to rebellion. Here both comparison and 
contrast are fiointed. Ag^, however, other Tagore stories, and playi offer 
the most enriching reading, especially for their underlying sensitivity and for 
their revelation of one of the major cultures of the world. 



Tolstoi, Lev Nacoi^evkk ANNA K^RENINA. 1878.,NoveL Russian. 

Author: Tolstdi (1828-1910) was a novelist, dramatist^ social reformer, and 
mystic» He Served in the, Crimean War, commanding forces at Sevastopol^ 
and retired to the country ta write. There he evolved a mystical approach to 
Christianity that eventually separated him from Ihe Orthpdpx chu^cn. In 
1861 he freed his serfs ind instituted land reforms. Tolstoi was an important 
force in Russia as it emerged from feudalism. 

Work: This psychological love story is set against a sociological examination 
' of nineteenth^entujy aristocratic Rus5.ia; in it a man arid a woman defy the 
institution of marriage but fmd in passion no substitute. • 

Annd Karenina comes to Moscow to patch up a quarrel •between her 
brother, Stepanv^ Oblonski, and his wife, Dolfy, a quarrel that threatens *to 
€nd xti divorce. Annans peacemaking provides a fine irony,; fpr it is here that 
she fi^eets the cavalry officer. Count ^Vronski, a meeting that will lead to .an 
affair. Unable to secure:' a divorce Irom her husbandi the a^ibitlous, cold^ 
.remote Alexei Karenin, Anna and Vronski go off to Italy after she has borne 
Vrortski^s child. ' ' ' . 

Paralleling the dornestic rupture between Stepan and Dolly is the relation- 
ship between Karenin and Anna; contrast'mg with these affairs is the stofy of 
the bumbling* honest Levin, the foil to Vronski, and his patient cQurtship of 
Kilty, Dolly's sister. 
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After k grand tour, Anna and Vronski ^tum to Russia and try to' find 
Ijappjnlss in rebuilding Vronski's country est%. Again a'strong contrasC 



\ for what Vronski attempts in* a 
v«hic)e for «T<5istoi''s sociai jje 



i'lorUIy manne^jl^ conscientious Levin, thft 
.- . . , . - . 'iiefs, a<3^mpUshes humbly.. Tension groWs 

. between' ^Anna and VroiisJci, Who are confronted with the* linyieldina self.* 
lightfepusness of Karenin, everywhert'^regarded *as a saint for- his 'tolerance. 
J Gradually * tto* loVers sense \heir growiiig lieed for the sanctions of society *], 
Wh#n events r«3ch a desperate "pitch, Anna,.remembering^ railroad accident 
00 the day, she met Vronski^ thraws herself und^r an approacWng traih and" 
is killed. The carefully nurtuKd' love and marriage between Levin anli iCitty 
. . continues jn happiness for both. • - ' , 

' ■ '. ■ . ■ 

■ Comparative: An equally fainous story of passion is Flaubert'S'Afo^/amfl- 
^vary; however, Emma aspires to the social glory that Anna at first spurns* 
throwing away everything for love. Another love triangle that finds fatally is 
found, in Goethe's The Sonpws of Young Werther, a romantically passionate 
story without the desperate realism of Tolstoi's lovers. The inflexible Karenin 
is the typical Russian bureaucrat; see Tolstoi's The Death oflvan llyich and 
Cogors ♦'The Overcoat" for other examples. Vfonski &ems to follow the 
. prototype of Pechorip 61 LerraontCv's A Hero Of Our Time. More light on 
Tolstoi's views about marriage may be ^ainec^ from his kreu&er £oriata, a 
■bad-tenipered expose. . . 



^ -r ■* * . 

» ■ ■ 

• Tolstoi: Lev Nikolaevich. THE DEATH OF IVAN ILYICH (SMERP IVANA * 
ILYiq^IA). 1886. Novella. .Ru$sian^• • 

Aitthor: ScsAnm Karefuna. / • " 

Work: In his early novella Ftfm//v/feppi>jess (1859) Tolstoi wrote: 'The ortljt '> 
/tertaiii Jiappiness in life is td. live for others." That statement might ^rve'as 
an epigraph for thij, later tale about a tihh who tried 'and failed to find 
h;^p{«ness, not in living for others butin living fqr their approval. '. < 
/ Ivan Ilyieh Colovin, since adolescence, has lived 3 proper) pleasant, decor- 
ous life. A shalbw man, he has. always acted out of a sehse of propriety and 
to advance his qafeer. Only through a freak acddent that Ms to a slow and 
painful .d.eath does He come to fecognize the deceit of his own and its 
utter waste. As his body decays, he examines his past actions and. though at 
first he refqses to admit the possibility, comes to realize that his whole life 
has been cft 'off from meaningful human contact or embtion. Only a few 
incidents m his chUdhood appear to have -been trulf happy. Even his 
only truly human .contact is wfth his servant Geraisin, whose patient and 
simple devotion to his master show Ivan how life should be lived, in contrast 
to the coldness and deceit of those who surround thi dying man and pretend 
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. to caiis about his -comfort* But Tolstolends tW story on a note of optimlsmi 
\ and Ivaa re-establishes contact with his family immediately beforei his de»th» 
^ .I|istead of the darkness, which he feared, there is %ht arid joy. A^ithough ttib 
^ *Wginning of the tale, which describes events after his death, indicates that^his 
I / death has had hule impact l^hjs vi{ife and friends, the sincere sorrow of his 
•sonispst^o^h^t Ivanllyichh^hothvcdin va^^ . ^ . / / 

Comparative: TTie idea of finding happiness in Uving /or others is fQUrid 
nhroughout Tolstoi's work, pmjjicjjiitly in Amm Karenina and in novellas 
Family JftapBi^^ess^ w^d MastSP^ theme appears in numerous 

works of literature *i)y otiftr l^ofs, mcluding^ ColeridgeVii//yte of the 
Undent Mariner, Dostoevski's Tfierbream of a Ridiculous Man, Crime imd 
Punishmeht artd iSFotes frqm Undergrowid, \\(^%st\Steppertv^lf and Camus*s ^ 
The Plague. Chekhov*s "A Dreary Story ".also contains the reminiscence of 
a^nian who dies realizing he has led* a spiritually bankrupt life; Chekhov^ 
however, does not offer us Tolstoi's optinjistic ending. \ , 

The importance of living according to principles gained from a nieticulovs, 
^d thoroughly honest appraisal of one's self and one'Hs^ society is a chief « 
concern of numerous exi^ential authors, although n*ot all of them have 
Tolstoi's spirituaUty. The fharacters in Sartre's iVb Exit ^alize too late that 
their lives have been total deceptions, and the hero of his Atew^w vicioudkr 
; attacks the arrogitnt bourgeois who remind usrof Ijtin Ilyich before his sel^^ 
exaajination. ; * . , ' % 



Turgen^v, Ivan Sergeyevich. EATH|5RS SONS (OTTSY I DEW. 1862. 
. Novel. Russian. , • * / . 

Author: fe/an Turgenev (1818-1883) was ^orn in Russjg and educated in 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Beriin. His works are concerned with the social 
problems of Russia and ultimately were important in^ffegting changes in 
Russian ideology. Ijis* e|rliest work to receive pubUc acclaim >1 'S^^f^* 
man *s Sketches, published in 1 8^. His most popular novel, Fathers and Sons, 
caused a^furor among critics'iand' resulted Jn liis leaving Russia and Ih^ing until 
his death in France, an expatriate. Among his other novels are Smoke, On the 
Eve^ Virgin Soil wd ClaraMilich. 

/ Work: In ihis noverwe have a realistic treatment of sotial problems existing . 

* in mid*nineteenth century Russia. Bazarov, nihilist son* of Vassily Ivanovich, 
and^Arkadi, son ^f Nikolai Petrovich, are recent graduates of the University 
at Pet^rskirg. The long ride home from^the university provides pccasion for 
the young .m^n to see the countryside and to sense the necessity for social, 
reforms as'^they observe the almost barren landscape; the small villages of 
.^tow liovels under dark and often tumble-doWn roofs " and the peasants 
themselves, appearing in bold relief 'like beggars along tlie roadside." Both 
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Arkadi and Bazarov a«e warmly w'tk<mtd hprn^, but each lacEs a completely-- 
satisfying cpnuctwUhlUs fatker^especiiyy BazarS^^ . 
and who is the more radical in his thinking. .. :^ J . • ♦ 

Here tt^e reader sees the influetice of th.e new theory W science whicJ^ ^ 
^ -caused ^n«ch* concern regarding huAanity's place in and relation to the 
.^dniverse. Bazarov .is the exponent of the new scientSCic theoiy -of Nsture, 
; and ^ arrogaijt, negaUve attitude toward Euj«Jan romaAticism become* 
intolerable, especjally to Pavel^Arkadi's^unOle. Aricadi descriiS&slii^ friend "as ^ 
.a man who does not bpw down b,efore any authority, who does not tak5 anV 
prifuypks on fiiith, whafever reverwce that principle may be enshrined in.** 
The reader also sees a direct x^ontrast between the misery of peasant life 
and the luxury of aristocracy as Bazarov and Arkadi enjoy i visit with Ma- 
dame Odintsov and her sister, Katya. Attractive <and educated, Madame " * 
Odmtsov pfibves an ideal match for the oihilisUtr Bazarov. Arkadi. meanwhile 
is charmed by Katya. « - » . , • » 

There js an outright cortfronfatio;i between the old ari^tocracy and its' 
I romanUc ideas ind the new generation as we breathlessly watch Baiarov 
engage in a duel with Pavel (at Pavel's suggestion). And just as Pavel Is only ' 
shghtly wounded, 150 does Bazarov make qnlr small gains toward reforming- 
the tradiUonal Russian culture. Consistently pursuing his interest in physics 
and science, Bazarov does not accept Madame Odintsov. In medical practice 
with his father, he beeves infected with. typhus, and "the 'lamp" of the 
. |times goes out whUe Madame Odintsoy stands by affecUqnately. •. . ' 

Finally Arkidi s father marries his mistress and Arkadi marries Katya, • 
and father and son work harmoniously to implement significant reforms in • 
». the. Russian social structure. . ^ 

Both fathers hive, beeh made aware of the impact and hievitability of 
ch^inge. Speaking of Bazarov, Vassili explains to his wife, "A son is a separate 
piece cut off. He*s like the falcon that flies home and flies away at hisplfea- 
sute. While you and I are likp funguses in the hollow of a tree, we sit side by 
side; and don't move- from our place. Only I am left for you unchanged ' 
forever as yftu for me." * . ^ 

s Compmttive: The confli'ct between the old and th^ new is central to'Chek- 
hov's The Cherrv Orchard; to Gerhart Hauptmann'« The Weavers, and to 
Zola's novel GerrbimL Relationships between* 'fathers and sons are also seen, 
tn Thomas Mann's Buddenbrooks, in Odyssey, and ia Mdrimde's 

short story "Mateo falcond,*' to suggest only a few. . 



Tutuoti, Amos. MY UFE IN THE BUSH OP GH0CTS.1 954.-^ovel. Nigerian. 

Author: Amos^utuofa (1920^ ). a young yoruban writer of Nigeria,gMI 
^ the- formal training of many of his contempqraiiei but he is one of the most 
prominent of African writers. He received only six ye^rs of schooling, and his 
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unsophisticated use^of English has been both praised and condemned by 
critics. His best works include, in addition to the ^hov^ novc^Vk Palm-Wine 
Drinhrd (1952), Sinibi and the Satyr 0/ tKe l^rk Jungle (1955), aftd 77f^ 
Brafe African Hunters (195S). ■ ■ ^ • . 

Work:lMy Life in thtBusI\ of Ghosts recounts the traumatic and terrifying 
^experiences of a sevcn-yeax^fd boy, but itls on a deeper ^cvefa-^tudy ofWcst 
Afiitaihhfe*and ciilture\ incorporating *mVths, follctales, and proverb^*Ufi 
the d^ep religious conviction with which tfie African is bom, 
; Because of the hatred of their father's wives aifSNheif daughters, two* 
brothers^ ages? seven and eleven, are forced to leave home* NeHfcer know^^e 
meaning of ^^oJ and good. The seven-year-old, ourjhero, is abandoned by Kis 
brother under a fruit tree whic^ he calls "Tlie iMiture Sign." As an army pf 
slave-traders comes near, the b^ dodges unknowingly into, the Bush of 
Cho^s. ' V ' ♦ 

Relying upon a slreanvof-consciousness technique, thf^uthor now pre-^ 
sents the boy on an iDnaginary journey filled vAih horror. He ventures from 
one ghost town to another, becoming viriously dead man, a teacher of ' 
ghosts, at)d fmally a magician. Throu^ his magic powers, the boy becomes a 
person again* After many deaS^-defying episodes^ he meets the Television- 
handed Ghost whom he cures of her two-hi^dred-year-oid sores. In return, 
^e gives him a view into her palm ''exacdy as ti television" where he sees his 
home town, hisTamiJy, and his friends. A second look at her palm reveals 
that he is aheady baok undir the fruit tree from where, his journey began* 
TFTus, after lwenty;foyr years of wandei^ng in a kind of inferno^ the boy, now 
a learned m^ ^d a Christian, is once again reunited with his family. Having 
eaten from the fruit of the tree^ he emerges with full knowledge of and 
l^ad. . ^ " " 

The boy embodies the African's natural "sorrows,*^-pain and suffering; 
but he also represents the African's hopes,-social, economic^ and political' 
aspirations, ' ^ 

Comparative: The stoiV, contains many biblical allusions. The tree of The 
Future Sign parallels the tree of knowledge^in Edenj^j^^ bave a 
. prominent role in ths novel as does the serpent in tWstoty of AdaAand Eve. 
^ The boy*s experiences are similar to Dante's in the Inferno in^ in some 
' respects to those of Gulliver in Swift's Gulliver's Travels. His iniaacence and 
youth may bring to mind experiences in Carroll's Alice in Wonderlarid. 
^The "Super Lady," his second wife in the Bush 6f Ghosts, exerts the same 
power over him that Circe wields over Odysseus in Homer's udyssey. 

\ < ^ : u ^ - . * 

Umiset,§i^d. KRISTIN^VRANSDATTER. 1920-1922. Novel. Norwegian. 

Author: The daughter of a well-known archaeologist, Sigrid Undset (1882^ 
f949) had a life-long interest in history ;'indeed, xtmch of her prolific writing 
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• : consists'ijf historical novels Slie womhe Nobd Pr^e in jfss: She- was also 
^ ^«?ply concerned with thelrolc of women and gave that concern a lari place 

- m hcrwriting. Her first novel. 3/a;-/^e>e3«//tf..was published in 1907 when she 
^ . was t^enty.hve. This. Vigal/ot atid Vigdieim9) and Je/wj^ .(I920. her first 
really successful novel) may be regarded as preparation for her magnum opus. 
, the trilogy, Am/m i:flyra;tS'/«//er. VVomen. histqrSr. U snints aje proniinem 
.m her w^,img. Undset.died in the loghouse she hah'-buUt in Ullchammer. 
r. - a home that was almost a cbpy of the typical Norwe^an ho^e of Uie four* 
. teertih century. ; ' • - 

- ■ > ■ ■ •■ .' . ' ' ■ 

• f!"^^*-; ^«ff ■^«i'^^afa//er consjsfs of thbe novelsf, Kransen or mt<? Brielai 

• tZ""?' ^ nS.f ^{"'^ f "'^ of Nusaby Jim), AW-or 

The Cross (imy The trilogy presents the life, first, of a young woman torn 
•between the ^Jhristian- morality of herliome and her love for a'ijshing young 
man Erlend, who,is far more pagaa.than thristiart. They mIrry, and thd 
confliet^rows^as she alternates between joyful love and pangs of conscience 
M a mother. she finds thatishe must become manager of the household and 
^ agjricuJtural estate while her husband pursues adventure. The story is deeply 
movmg, as Kristin is forced either to bow to unfavorable circumstances pi(to 
grow, as she does. to remarkable sta^ur*. 

' The work comlynes psydiological insight with historical penetration, and 
Hthe reader learns what it is to live in a period of transition, to confront the" 
pull a tradition which does not want to die and tlie force of a new era 
struggling to become established. The story is set in the fourteenth century 
^ when Nbrway was moving from a deeply jooted Nordic faith to Christianity' 
from a society based on hunting, fishing^^nd adventure to oneUilt on a 

• fixed agricultural economy. Tjj^ superstitious and the physically strong tend 
to cling to jhe old ways; the aged, the crippled, the weak, those who are unfit 
for the physical istruggle; gradually turn to the gentler Chrfstian tradition 
supported by the priests and by the few of gre-at spirityal strength. This' 
Twnod of transition is brought tftiais with great force in Kris'tin Uvraiisdatter 
a work that stands amonp the bestTiistori(r^l fiction. ' 

Comparative: Sir. Walter. Scott's Quentin Durward. a historical novel of 
fiftcenfh-century Frahce. offers a fine comparison, both for its strong, central 
character and foe its background pf Medieval-Renaissance transition. Zv(//a 
Bailcy >y Kennetli Ro.berts- giv^s us another heroine in> historical setting - 
the native uprisings in Haiti under. ToussainlL'Quverture ' 

Valmiki. RAM AYANA. 30b B.C. Epic. Indian * • ' * 

Author: Valmiki. traditionally believed to be the'author of the Ramayam . 
incjudes himself in the action as a minor character. It is generally held that^ 
the iJbet. brought togetlier material from the oral tradition in order to com- 
pose a court epic. Little is known of him other than what he has chosen to 
record within his Ofwn woi^ 
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Work.^ this tndiix epic is fead toth foe its story (swiftly tnoving in . English ^ 
. abridged translations) and'for^its religious Tneatning to the Hindu, wht^M^ 
in reference asr^Chrisiiani do the New Testainent. Dasaratha*^ eldest son,^ 
Rama, by b«i(ling a hertuc bow, wins the liand<5f Sita. princess of a neighbor^ 
;^ ing kirigdcSm. Dasaraiha identifies Rama as fiis successor; lio we ver, ,Kaikeyi; 
y ^ dpd^f Dasiaracha's wives, desyires tfie throne for her own son, BIiarata,^and/ 
/••^exacts fuiraime^^ of in old promise ^mtich^Uk^ the. promise of aid tliaf . 
Theseus. J&^.d from Poseidon in Euripides' ^^/f^po/ym^): Rama is exiled for* 
'fourteen years. He accepts thjs^aiiishnienf^^ji*^ Sita and.I^aksi)iana,*is* 
brother; goes^iniothdwilderness/^ / - . . 

After many adventures, Mcsmaiitf is one day desired by th§ princess 
SurparNa^iia. He spurns her, and. in k rage she compromises Laksmana to her 
/ ^brother Ravana, king Qf the RaRsisas^allH?eastlike, half-godlike people who 
inhabit Ceylon (note^ a similar implication in Phaedra's accusation Of Hippbly-^ 
- tus). Ravana lures Laksmana and Rama awayon a hunt andiakes the beauti- 
ful Sita prisoner. Rama makes an alliance with the monkey-people and begins 
a war^^r the recovery of his wife, ^ ^ ^ ^ 
* The battle, fierce and-long,^ described m the £^nventional detail of epic 
warfare. B6th Ri^yana and Rama are aided 6y supernatural powers, btifRama 
has Shiva on his side arid- is able to slay the brave but ungodly Ravana. Sita is 
freed from captivity and proves that she has maintained her virtue. The 
heroes Rama and Laksmana return to their kingdom arid to peace and honor* 
In an epilogue, LafcsauaiSjis later condemned to death by JiamSffQr»a breach 
of faith, and Sita is exiled. * , . 

Comparative:, There, are obvious, parallels with the. lUa^i: Th§ siege of Ceylon 
is similar to that of Ilium; the "rape" o^ Sita compares with that of Helen; 
'and gods and goddesses enter into the action. Th^ Rantayana perhaps shows a 
greater sensitivity to nature than do Western epics, arid ;the heroic figures of 
Indian legend are gentle s^ges as well as fierce warriors. The NibeluAgenlied 
is also a strikingly comparable epic,' not only in its scenes of war and of travel, 
i but in its young, heroic Siegfried, (like pama/a too-perfect h^ro) and in the 
youDg Kriemhild, who bears some re&mblance to Sita. The tests pf loyalty, 
essential in b6th epics, differ greatly, however, and the characters in the 
. iV/6e/w/?ffew//e<i are portrayed with greater dept^^ - ' 



/ Vega Caipio, Lope de. FUENTEOVEJUNA. ca. 1619. Drama. Spanish, 

Aiithpr: Lope de Vega (1562rl635) founded Spanish national drama. Bom in 
Madrid, he was banished from Spain at^the agejif twenty-two aS a result of 
:.jkiiuil. He served in the Spanish *Annada, became secretary to the Duke of 
/ Alba, and at thirty*four returned to Spain. He was ordained a priest after the 
death of his wife and finally became a doctor of theology^ He is reputedly 
. the author ofover 1 ,500 plays, of which 431 survived. 
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•Work: la. tltis three-act comedy i %m^ iown, Fuenteovejuha, revolts against^ 
\\ht injustices of its miJitaxy commandanti.who has irfdted a young nobleman 
to engage irra war against IsabeUa and Ferdinand aqd has 'then returned to 
Futnteoveitfna, vvhere he ruids with an iron hand-p^'rtkularly the women of 
the.townJHmons the maideps who strike &is fancy i^ lansencia^ut hgr lover 
l«ronddso. threatens tlte Commander with his 1?wn crossbow. The Com- 
•mander is more successful w^th Jancinate. in spile of Mengo^s couragU iri 
: standing up » the Gbmrnander's henchmen. When" the Commander leaves 
Fuentoeovejuna. to. fight an(Wifer. battles, taurencia and Fr6ndoso plan a 
wedding festival, but the Commander returns in the midst, of it, arrests the 
bold Frondoso. and drags Laurencia to his castle to be beaten and tortured. 

When Laurencia is released, her taunts drive the villagers to rebelKQn. The 
men are joined by the women in a successful assault on the^CommandeVs 
castle. King Ferdinand, notified of tliis uprising, sends a jud|e aftd a military 
unit to investigate. Even under torture ^he villagers refuse to jmp.Ucate bhe 
another.-testifying only that "Fuenteovejuna did it.'' Br<vight before the King 
himself, the villagers. 4ell of the Commander's injustices, and Ferdinand 
•pardons the town. • ' . ^ 

■ ■ •% 

Comparative: The'play was not meant to^U the story of a town's rebellion 
against injusUce, as it seems; rather,. Lope de Vega intende'd that the pia/ 
document the .King's mercy and honor. A twentieth^century reader not 
Midoctrmated With'classiSl Spanish doctrines-of honor wifl. however, discover 
commonalities with the peasants' revolt in Hauptmann's TJi& Weavers, with 
that of the miners in ZolaV Germinal, ^nd with a similar revolt jn Corrada 
,Alvaro*s Revolt in Aspromonte. As a compulsive loVer the Commander 
resembles MoIi^re's.Dori Juan; like Almaviva in Beaumarchais's TheMamage ' 
of* Figaro, he «j(crcises certain seignewial privileges' toward women. The 
descriptions' of medieval armor, panoply, waifi and procession given by 
Flpres in Act J-jthows a closeness to epic models; see Foem of the Gd, the 
Song of Roland, and the Aen^id. The notion of the morally diseased small 
town is found in Sartre's The Elies. in Perez Gald6s's Dona Ferfecta, in • 
Durrenmatt's The Visit, in Giraudoux's .% Enchanted, in Gerstacfcer-'s 
Germelshausen, in- Ibsen's An Enemy of the People, and in Mark Twain's ' 
Tlie'Man That Corrupted Had ley burg. 



V^. Jules. JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF THE EARTH (VOYAGE AU 
CENTRE DE LA TERRE). 1864. Novel. French. 

Author: Jules Veme (1828-1905) was b.orn at "Nantes. After studying law in 
Paris, he wrote librettos for two operaland then divided his time between the 
stock exchange and literature. Verne had a vivid imagination and a gift for 
popularizing science. His e^;ly successes were short stories, and novels fol- 
lowed rapidly ^F/Ve Weeks in a BallSon, 20.000 Leagues under the Sea, and 
Around the World in Eighty Days-zW written with verve and all prophetic. 
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Work: This novel is considereSh by riiany to be grandfather of all science 
fiction. Proiessor Bardwigg discovers^ an old Icelandic manuscript th^t tells 
him and his neph^, Harry, how to cJimb down an e^^tinct volcano and* reach 
the bowels of the earth. With the help of taciturn, capable^ and loyal Hans^ 
an Icelahdic'guide; thejy descent into Mt. Sneffels, Tliey are injured, lost, and 
starved; they suffer incredible frights (an electrical .storm over a monstrous 
-iubterrestrial sea; a battle between antadiiluvian creatures, a boiling stream); 
and they make ama2infc.discoveries (primitive man; alive and well near the 
dehter of the earth) before they are finally cast out on the slopes of Stromboli 
by the good graces of an erupting vQlcano. 

Qmpora/iVe;. Verne's lively style derives from Dumas. Comparatives in the 
genre t>f fraveVscience fiction include H. Rider Haggard's novels and Edgar 
Rice Burrough's Fellucidar or At Tlie Earth i COre. Science fiction often takes 
a philosophical and social turn, and one might compare Verne's work with 
jGuUiver*^ Travels, emphasizing Swift's allegorical h4ndling of an impossible 
' travel story and Verne's relatively trivial manner, . - , . - 



Villon, Francois, pseudonym^ of Francois Montcorbier. THE COMPLETE 
WORKS: LE dUS, LE TESTAMENT, POESIESiDIVERSES, AND 
L£ JARGON ET JOBE^^. Edited by Andre Unly. French and 
I European P^bns.^ 1969. Written from 1456 to 1463. Lyric poems. 
French. , • * » ^ 

Author: Ffan?ois "Dillon* was bom in Paris in^43L Little accurate biographi* 
cal data is avaija^le. The name Villon he adopted from his patron. Villon^ 
received his Master of Arts degree in 1452 from the Sorbonne, and his life as 
a smdent anc^ afterwards is' notable for association with the demi-monde. 
In 1455 Villon killed a young priests presumably over a young woman. While 
awaiting a pardon for his crime, he composed Le iMis ot Petit Testament 
Soon aftenyards heVas involved in the robbery df the College of Navarre and 
quit Paris to ayoid police inquiry. Thus Villon began four and a half years of 
sefMmposed exile. Much of Uie material in Poesies Diverses was written 
doting this period. By 1461 he Was imprisoned for an unknown crjme but 
ilileased. Returning to the outskirts of Paris, he spent the winter o£^1461- 
1462 hiding »ut and composing his masterpiece, le Testament, z poem of 
S<jfne two tjiousand lines. In 1463 he was again involved in an u^y street 
crime involving a papal functionary. Exasperated by Villon's criminal record, 
the authorities had him tortured and sentenced to be *^strangled and flanged 
on the gallows of Paris.vy However^ Villon appealed to Parliament, which 
^nulled the sentence but banished him from Paris for ten years "in view of 
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*iis bad character - Villon feft Paris ia Janimy of 1463. never to be he^rd 

' ^ru^^ ""'^'^'^ ^^^^ 

Legacy, Vil on imployi a . recognized medieval forni composed of forty - 
st^s of eight octosyUabic lines on Uuee rhymed. The workTsatiri J^d 
.^legoncal. a half-mocking. half^riou. farewell to his Parisian friendlSe • 

WhTn T't^l^'"' ^^^^^^^^^ 

who bequeathihii "poor, pale; and piteous heart'! to his mistress. ^ 
l^fif Villou'sprincipalwork-186stanzassim^ ' 

of ^e^«.^,4rjterspersed with -showpiece" ballades. Here a saddened vS > > 
jests- wuh life's pathos and mixes the sublime with the sordM. Sade de" I 
dames du temps jadis" ("Ballade of the Ladies of Bygone Times^Sen 1 
the passjng^youth and beauty and the inevitabihty of deatHdiS 
^e famous refwm: "But where are She snows of yesteryear?" Tenne^e 

S^.me^fSa'5?f ^ "Bdiade% prSSfr ' 

Dame { BaHade as a Prayer ta Our Lady") has Villon's old mother voicinR 

^^cIIaLk' ""^'""^'l^ '^-^^^ ' illiterate wSmTS 

piece reflects a serious religious theme which colors but does not motivate ' 

much of his peltry. "Ballade de h Grosss Mai^ot'' ("Ballade for Fat ZgS 
« a real Stic, frank and sordid picture of his 

llfml'ZTT'' and self-loathing: "We bJS ' 

tove ruth, and fUth pursues us;^Ve flee from honor, honbr flees from us." 
The Ument of the BeUe Heaulmi^re for her tost liauty parcels tharof 

( Love whUe you are able, spare no man/Take aU the profit you can get") 
sounds as modem as the words ofLorelei Lee in Gentlemen /Ve/e/-^B?iv 

JlZ^^'^o/v''^-^^^^^ ^^''"^'^ ^^''^ 7?te Codicil Thii 
frilf V » .f ^^^P*?^'^ «^«nly of ballades. Ballade XIV. "L'Epi. . • 

taphp Villon-m "BaUade of the Hanged." combines several of Villon's 
themes whici|^g from intensely personal sensations. Brotherhood ?eli 

tfw ^ fl^'^A^'' 2^-^°- ViUon.-the subjective realist. im£- 
mes his own death by h^ging and caUs on God to "absolve us all" 

i^sems w (i^ Jargon et Jobelin, 1463) total 189 lines TTiese six* 
poems rely on the jSbg of VUlon's demi-moJe and can n^Tbe StS 
with accuracy. Jobelin is taken fromthe Patriarch Job. the pitron of beggaj^ 

Q>mparaiive> The poetry of yillon is troublesome-in Us allusive nature- 
however, it is also the Vtry of .personal experience, unembarrassed by S 
revelation. As such, it has much in common with the works of St. Augustine % 

Genet s The Thief s Joumal-ind Our Lady of the Flowers, Brendan Behan's 
Borstal^ B^y. and A. E. Houseman's A SJtropshire Lad possess similaritieTto - 




Vitiga (PuJilius-VeriOIms'^ AENEID. 3JE)^1915:C. Epic pOQm. RoqiSh. 

4ulfU>r: Xitgil (20 B.C.-) 9 B.C.) was bom near *MantU4 and educated at 
Cremona and Milan. Weak»health prevented him from following a militaxy 
care^r^ and.ir^SS B.C. he went to Rome to study rhetoric and philosophy. ^ 
In 43 B.C* hc"ublished the first 6f his ten Ectoguesi: these imitations of tKtif^ 
idylls of ^Theocritus were immediately successful. Later he lived in Naples, 
supported by the: generosity of hiends, espepially Maecenas, political advisor 
to Augustus. Here Virgil devoted himself tof study» ^d inip 6,C* he pub* . 
lished the Georgics, a book on agriculture which celeBlto^s* in verse the 
importance of the fanner's life. He now began the Aene^ which hp had 
already promised to Augustus. After eleven years of work, he decided to 
travel to Greece and to the Middle Eas>^lsite:^h^ 
but he died abruptly after visiting Athens* At Augustus's command, two 
friends edited and published tlie national epic," whjjih was received eI]lthu^^ 
'asticaUy* ^ 

. ■ ■ ■ :■ 

Work: The Trojan grince, Aeneas, son of AnchisesandVenus.isliounded by 
xhe angry goddess Juno as tjit epic opens; shipwrecked itear Carthage, he and 
his men are welcome^, by Queen Dido. Following a bai^que'^t, Aeneas tells Of 
the fall of Troy, how he bade, the shade of his dead wife farewell, Kow he 

, shoiildeigd his old father (who in turn carried the Trp}&n household goods) 
and led his son lulus out of the burning dty^. The tale of his subi 

. wanderings £6r seyen years stirs Dido's admiration and love, and 
lov^, affair obscures both her queenly duties and his mission (t 
been told that his destiny is to search for the land of his earliest j 
to establish a new Troy). Jupiter now sends Mercury to remmd . 
duty, and Aeneas secretly prepares to depirt. Dido finds /)ut, however. 
Unable tp^dissuade him, she decides to kill herself. Aeneas and^ followers 
see from th^ northward bound ship the blaze pf her funeral pyre« Aeneas 
and^is men seek out thQ Cumaen sibyl (an ancieint prophetess) who predicts 
the future of Aenea& and 'guides him into the Underworld where he meets 
Dido's shade, many former heroes, and his. father, who revels to him the 
soul& of His illustnx>us descendants. Reaching Latium (an Italian kingdom at 

. the mQuth of the Tiber), Aeneas is bcfciendcd by King Latinus, who offers 

^eneas the Hand of h^ only daughter»Lavinia. Turmus, king' of the iieigh* 
Doring RutuUans and Lavinia\ former suitor, mobilizes hjs people against the 
Trojans and a long war ensues, during which turnup is killed. No obstacles 
reinaii^ tothe fopna^ 
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Comparative: Compashon^Mth Homer is both instructive and indispensable. 

' In h.is .desire to d» for Rome what Homer had done for Greece, Virgil expUcit- 
ly. uses Homeric inciijints-the des^cent to the Underworld, the post^anquet 
recital, the anger and interventions of the gods. Further, he uses invocaUons 
catalogues, elaborate similes, prophecie'S, and other devices which have ,bc. 
cometne conventions of the literary epic. • • 

Insofar as this is a hterary rather than an oral or folk epic, its intention is 
clear.' to celebrate gre?t issues and repre&ntaUve individuals. Odysseus is a 

... hero m his own right, and Aeneas kniws bp must embody the Roman virtues 
Srniilarly.WUton's Adam will latewrepreseiit tiie human jace. Learned associa- 
tions mdicate Virgil's assimilation of his 6m literary and historical tradition 
and echoes ^f Catullus, Theocritus, and ApoUonius bf Rhodes, as weU as of 
Homer, can be heard. After Virgil, many epics echoed Kis. 
• Because VirgU was assumed to be prophesying the coming of Christ in the , 
tourth £Qb§ue, he was acceptable to the Christian world and' from the earUest 
middle ages wa^ considered the world's g[4atest poet. Translated into Gaelic 
before. 1400; and into French, English, Scottish, and German before the 
,mid-sixtee«th.century, Virgil remaftied a major influence on European letters. 
Dante paid him perhaps the gre^tes\ homage by making him his guide.throurfi 
. thQ jnf(:rno ^d fUrgatorio sections of ne Divine Comedy. Milton, tasso, 

* and CamSes each Wrote epics with the explicit intention of rivaling VirgUt. 
doing foj their countries what Virgil had done for his. 

Romamce is yet another descendant of flie Aeneid. During the late Middle 
Ages and Renaissance, fabulous adventure and mairital prowess provided en- 
tire plots without concern for heroic ideals. Fancy was admired for itself: 
Boiardo ani- Aiiosto (Orlando furioso) wrote'ih this tradition. 



Wu. Ofeng-efl. RECORD OF A JOURNEY TO THE WE$T (HSI VU CHI). 

16th. Century. Novel. Chinese. 

Author: % Ch'cng-en (ca. 1500-1 5<82) is reputed jo be the-aulhor of this 
work, although at least one critic argues that he was the most important 
author, suggesting that others had a'hand in Uie work. Inconsistency of style 
would seem to verify this. Wu^ap^rently was a man of leisure, for he found 
the time to write tiiis very long Wei as well as a volume ^f classical poetry ' 
and prose. Contrary to the literaU of his time -who caUed forji classical 
revival, Wu wrote in the vulgar tongue, the language of the people. For this 
reason, so it is said, his name was npt initially aissociated with the work. 
Indeed, the anonymity of. the book was so complete that, according to one 
critic, it wa^erroneously attributed to a travel writer for over three centuries 
The book has been par^ijilly translated by Arthur Waley under the title 
monkey. . . 
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Work: Tliis rollicking, robust, episodic novel describes i^e adventurous 
. ✓-'^'^^veUgrunage to India of tiw priest li[suan»tsang in search of.the scriptuxes, * J 
V ^while ilsuan-tsang occupies the piyotal portion in the action of the novel, 
Monkey» a supernatural rogue'who accompanies hini» is the irue protagonist. 
They are* joined by Pigsy and Sandy. lif one re^ds this novel as allegory. 
Monkey can be seen to represent the restless energies of tKe imaginjttive and 
creative spirit; Pigsy, brute strengtli and the physical appetites; and San^y, 
' cit'eng, sincerity or whpleheartedness. The novel can %lso be read«s a political 
satire on bureaucracy^ which exists In heavep just as it does on eafth. The 
, . , novel, however, can be enjoyed withoiit looking for hidden meanings or^ 
taking it as -seriously as some Buddhist^ Taoist, or Marxist co^himentaprs have 
taken it. It is above a#a high-spirited rioval which provokes laughter at 
• qms elves and i recognition that human foibleis are perenhial and universal. , 
Hktranslation of the novels Arthur Waley observesi^Mp/f&ey is unique in its 
c3»naLiQn of beauty with abs^rdity^ of ^rofucdity with rionsense. Folklore, 
allegory, religion, history, anti-bureaucratic satire and pure poetry-such are 
the singularly diverse elements outof ^hich the book is compounded 

One ' critic, Yi*tse Mai Feuerwerker, has noted , that the novel gave the 
^ author an opportunity to set forth his views of hulnan nature, without' 
' bitterness or regret. People in the quest for salvation, encounter innumerable 
' obstacles and unkrtown dangers. Bewildered, blundering, rash,*absurd, they 
are unable to understand fully the implications of the journey or, perhaps, 
to be worthy of salvation, yet 'are nevertheless ip^^ty tough, resourceful, an4 
above aU likable. This novel should be read forihe cont^t it pfovides with 
a stare of mind./ . . ^ 

t-. Comparative: Buiiyan's Pilgrim's Progress and Cervantes* Don Quixote are 
commonly cited as Western counterparts; however, Jhe Sot-weed Factor by. 
the contemporary writer John Barth comes closer to the tone iuid irreverence 
of Monkey. The novePs u& of the supernatural can also be compared to that 
in some science fictipn work;. Mdnkey often reminds the reader of the comic 
book hero Superman: 



Zola, £mile. GERMINAIi 18«5. Novel French. - ^ 

Author: Bom in Aix-en-Prbvencc, son of a French mother and ah Italian 
father, fin^ile Zola (1840-1902) had an impoverished- youth. He became, 
however, a prolific jficcessful, and'wealthy writer. < • 

Work: Germina!, severally considered one of Zoia*$ masterpieces, effectivdy 
depicts the life of French miners in the mid to late nineteenth century, the 
heror a socialist who leads a strike against the managers of the mine because 
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of low wages and desperate working conditions, is nevertheless more mod- 
erate than some \)f the miners He leads. At last the miners, starving and 
feeling that they •have nothing, to tosc," riot. A number of miners are'fcilled 

* and our hero is deported. The conditions in the mine grow worse than ever. 

A dedicated^ Naturalist, Zola conceived of his characters as vittims of 
heredity and- environment. The effects he attributed to environment^e 
usually more acceptable to moSem readerst than are those he granted to 
heredity. Zola's artempts at sfcientific observation , leave » good deal to be 
.desired, but his descriptions of the seamier side of life in France ia his time 
earn him a sectire place in literary history. 

Comparative: For similar depictions of society, sec Chekhov, Dickens,. anU 
Dostoevski. Ameiicaa writers in the naturalistic mode include Theodore 
*T)reiserand JainesT. Farrell. ^ 
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No.llraetangere;see The Lost Eden, 179 ' 
Notes from Underground, 72 - 

^Tjnt!!^!^'^*'''^'' ^ Life of Ivan DeiSisovich. 189 » 

Odes (Hndar), 163 ' . 

Oclyssey, 108 • 

Oedipus, The King, 1^ 

Oidipous Tyrannos; s«e Oedipus, The King, 195 ji . '* 

OiseaubIea,L'; see The Blue Bird, 133 '•" 
.Ondine,-92 ' ■ . - " ■ - -■ , . , - - 

One Day. in the Ufe of Ivan Denisovich, 189 • 

One Hundred Years of Solitude, 88 • 4 ' 

Omithes;seeTiieBifds,26 ' % 

Ottsy i deti; see Fathers and Sons, 204 ^ 
Overcoat, The, 97 • . - ^ ^ 
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Palatiqe Antholc^; see^The Greek Anthology^ 98 . 
Father Panduii, 36 * * . 

Penguin Book of Japanese Verse, The, 46 

PireCS)riot,Le,35 
Personal Anthology, ^ (Borges), 44 
Peste, La;sec The Piague, 52 ^ 
Phaedra, 174 . 
Phadre; see Phaedra, 174 
Physician in Spite of Himself, The, 148 '\ ; 
Pikovaya Dama; see The Queen of Spades, 171 
Plague, The, 52 . . 
. Poem of the Cid. 166 ** ' - 

Poema de mio Cid. or Cantar del Cid;see Poem of the Cid, 166 
Poems of Catullus, The. 53 

Poems |f Sappho, The, 184 ' 
Pdetry'and Prose of Heimich Heine, i 02 ^ 
Prestupleniye i nakazaniye; see Crime and Punishment, 69 
Priest of Shiga Temple and His Love, the. 1 45' 
Prince, The, 132^ ^< 
Princess of Cleve*, The. 127 • ^ * 
Princesse de Cldves, U; see The Princess of Cleves, 127 . 
Principe, II; see The Prince, 132 ' .% 

Procurateur«de Judde, Le; see The Procurator of Judea, 84 
Procurator of Judea, The, 84 
Pro2ess,Der;seeThe^ial,118 ; 



Queen of Spades, TpPr?!- n—- 
Ramayana,207 

'Rasskaz-o semi poveshennykh;sce The Seven Who Were Hanged, 22 
Rayuela; see Hopscotch, 67 ' ► 
Record ofa Journey to the West, 213 \ 
Red and the Black, The, 197 - -^ ^^ 

Reflexions, bu sentences et m^^imes morales*, see The Maxims,^7 

RevuioF; see The Insptfcfof Cehefal796 ^ " . 
Rhinoceros, 115 . ' . 

River Sumida, The, 153 :• 
Romance of Tristan arid Iseult.'the, 40 
Rouge et le Noir. Lc; see The Red and the Black, 197 
"Rubiiyit,The, 124 
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- Satires (Juvenal). 116 
&ayricon,The.l62 
Saviui. 186 

School for Wives, The? 149 

Sei persoiwgsi iA cerca d'autore; see Six Characters in Search of an Author. 

Selected Poenk(Neruda). 155 / i. ^ ' 

Selected Poems of Gabrieia Mistral. MS ~^ 
Selected Stories (Chekhov)? 60_ I 
Serpiente de Oto, la; see fh^olde Jserpent. 21 
Seven Who Wfere. Han^d.Tl (e. 22^ / 

tih-cluns; see The Book of^S3sC44 ^ 
inel*; see The Overcoat. 97 ^ 
<Slddha|thff. 104 

pimple Heart, A, S3 * ■ ^ 

Six Characters in Search of an Author, 164 
Smert' Ivana Uyicha; see The Death of Ivan Uyich, 203 • 
Song of a Goat. Tlw, 62 

Songof Roland, 191 * • 

Song of the Road, 36 * ( — 

Sonneti (Petrarch), 161 - r"'^^^ ' * 

Sorrow? of VoungWerther, The, 95 ( 
Soundof the Mountain, The. 123 ^ ^ » 

S Steppenwolf, lOS^ * v *" ' ^^""^ 7 
Steppenwolf.Der;secSteppenwolf,.10S •) I 

Storydfan African Farm, The, 187 V 
Stranger, the, 51 ^ , . / 

Stron^Breed.The, 195 >/- 

5uigetsu; see The Moon on the Water. 122 
Sumidagawa;sce The River Sumida, 153 l 

Sunanpbnna;see TheWoihaftintheDunes. IS ' " 
. Sunflower Splendor: Three Thousand Years of Chined Poetiy, 131 

Tagore Reader, A. 201 - * 

Taleof Genjl.The,J52 ^ - 
Tartuffe, 146 ' . . 
Th^r^sc, 143 . .. 

th^r^se Desqueynoux;see Ther6se, 143 
Things Fall Apart, i^- * . 




Thousand Years of Vietnamese Poetry, A, 157 
/ThTS9 Musketeers, The, 74 
Threepenny Opera, The,' 48 ' 
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Tod in Venedig. Ikr; see DeaU» in Venice, 136 
> Toaio Krdger, I3S , ' i ' . . 

TJavels of Marco Poto, The; 167 
Trial. -The, IIS ^ 
■ Tfoadet; see The Trojan Women ,*8b " V 
Trois Mousquettires, Les. s^ The Three Musketeers, 74 
Trojan Women, The, SO . _ ' 

. Twin Menaeduwfe, The, 165 
Two Adolescents, 151. >^ * 

; "■-(* • ■■. V t 

Underdogs, the, 33 ' ■ ' \ ' ' . ^ • ' 

* Vcrwax^ung,Die;SeeMeUraorphosi$»n7 c ^ , 
yidaessu^Q,]U;see Dfe IsaDreaoQuSl ^ 
VUdandcn; see The Wild Duck, Ml ' 
Vi4movyisad;seeTheClierryOr^ard.59 O 
Viu de 3eavemito Cellini, M ; see The Life of Benvenuto Cellini^ 54 

% Voix huimiiie. La; see The Humw Voice, 6^^ 
Vol de nuit; see Night. Flight, 183 ' 

Voyage au centre dt la teite; see JoUmey to the'Center of the E^jth, 209 

Wiuting for Godot, 40 < • - . 

" Wall,The,186 < 

Wanderer, The. 20 ' - ' 

Weavers, The, 101 ' 
V Web«r,Die;see The Weavers, 101 

, WadDucic.The,lll . - ^ , 

Woman In the Dunes, The, IS ' 

t : Yalu Flows,?The, 131 ' 

- Yaijja no Oto; see ThfrS^oiind of the Mountain, 123 : 

J^C'geni'Oneginjsee'Eugene Onegin, 170 ti , j. 

Zapiski i^podpol'ya; see Notesifrom Underground, 72 
Zorba the Greek. 123 * 
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